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Notes on the history of Neligion in the Ilinuilaya of the N^, W. Provinces. 
Part I. — Bij E. T. Atiotson, B* A., F. 11. G. S., B. C. S. 

(C and luled from ;patje 103, No. 1 of 1884.) 

Funeral Ceremonies. 

Tlie ceremonies to be observed at funerals are found in tlie Prefa- 
manjari, tlie autlioritj on tkis subject wMch obtains in Kaniaoii. This 
work opens with the directio'h that -wlien a person is in extremis his 
puroliita should cause him to repeat the hjmn to Yasiideva and the 
smarana in which the names of Earna and S'iva occur, and after these 
make the dasaddna or bestowal of ten things in accordance with the 
sutra^ ' The learned have said that cattle, land, sesamum, gold, clari- 
fied butter, apparel, rice, molasses, silver and salt are included in the 
ten gifts/ In bestowing the daiaddna^ the sick man or in his stead the 
puroliita first niises his mouth and consecrates the arglia and then repeats 
the randy ctnia as already described* The meditation or dhjana appro- 
priate is that known as the Strijmramesmrasinrita or meditation on the 
Supreme being as distinguished from and above his particular manifes- 
tations as S 'iva and Yisluiu. This is follow’^ed by the smikaljm or dedi- 
cation of the gifts -with the same mantra as used in the Gaiiesa-j^^/^i 
(Om Vishnu, &c.), ending with the prayers tliat there may be a removal 

Go-Witfj~Hln-hii'ci'>vjdjy(Z’'VidsodlidyiyQ>’‘y“i'f>4aiii cha raupyain lat'cti'icttH tty dhur dct^a- 
ddndni pmidUJh, 
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of fill sius coniiiiitfced wifcting^iy oi* uiiwitting'ly by tbc dyin^ mnn during 
bis life-tiino and that be may obtain tbo fi-nit of bis good acts. For this 
purpose on tbe part of tbe moribund each of the gifts and the Brabmtins 
concerned are reverenced, and the gifts are then presented. 

KnpiU-ddna. — ^Eirst tbe kapiUcUn-a or a gift of a cow of a yelloivisb- 
brown colour with tbe five mantras* beginning vitb Idaip vishmr 
vvihah-nme ^ fredlid nuladhe padam samudham asya pdmure and in 
practice tliis alone is recited. Then the arglia is pi’esented to tbe Brah- 
man with a mantraf praying him as best of men to be present at tbe 
sacrifice and accept the ary/, «. Then sandal-wood is given with a man- 
trat and rice with another Flowers are then presented with 

tbe maari-a Glory to thee, 0 Brahman.’ Xext the cow should re- 
ceive venemtion with the appropriate mmiirii ‘ Glory to thee 0 Kapihi,' 
and each of its members, the fore-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, back, 
hind-feet and tail with a salutation and the gift of sandal, rice and 
flowers. ^ A covering is^then presented with food, incense, light, and the 
installation hymn:— Yd LaMcmih sarvvahMndin, &a. Then the moribund 
takes sesamum, kui-a-gmss, barley, and gold in a pot of clarified batter and 
with them the cow’s tail in his hand over which water is poured, and all 
ara dedicated to the removal of the guilt of his sins and for this pui-po.se 

are given to so and so Brahman in the name of Rudra. The cow is first 

addressed, however, with the mantra -.—Kapilo sarova-varntmiim &o The 
cow and Braliman then circumambulate the moribund, who with clasped 
hands repeats a versejj in praise of the cow. 

BMmi-ddna.—Ee^ comes the Bhumi-ddna or gift of land The in 
stallation hymn (prdrthana) hoginning -.-Sarvvabhdtdsrayd hhdmih U 
is first addressed to the earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the soil 

of the land which is intended to be given away and is worshipped and 

dedicated as in the previous gift and then after conseemtion, is dven 
away for Vasudeva’s sake to the Brahman. The Tila-ddna or rift of sesa 
mum foUows with the mantra :~Tim sumrm-sayadyuMdh &o and the 
usual consecration and dedication in the name of Vishnu and the hvmn 
of praise : — Tildh j^dpaliard nityam, ^ 


* These mantras are praciieaUy mAnown to the mass of the people who have 
muoli simpler ritual feebly on tb« same lines. 

+ Bhi>,m.msigra}a.nmdn twanf viprapum^Uttamapratyolcslw yajua-purmhah ara- 

ho'yam ipraiignhyatam. ' 

t Oandhadwdrdm dwddharsMm mtyap^shtirn tcarishmim uvarim sarsahhmndm 

tarn ihopiihimye hiyam. 

§ Namo brahrmnyadmiva gobrihmai^aMtdya oka jagaddhmya Krishndya Qovin- 

day a nmmmama-h. , ■ . - . . 

U Ow yd/iiab swabhayo niiyeti^ jfdvc guyyula-yandhiWi, 
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]?^ext comes tlie Wiramja-cl/nia or gift o£ gold witli a mantra’^ : — and 
tlie usual dedication, d;c., in the name of Agni. The Ajyaddna or gift of 
claritied butter is next made witli the mantm : — Sprung from Kunia- 
dhenu, Ac./ and the dedication in tlie name of MritjunjaYa. The pro- 
cedure is the same all througli, the mantras used alone being different 
Tor the Yasira-ddna or gift of apparel we have the mantra : — ^ IHta ims- 
tra, Ac./ and the dedication in the name of Yrihaspati. The Blnhiya- 
dd/iu or gift of rice of seven kinds has the mantra : — ^ TJhdtnjam karoti 
ddtdrayn.^ Ac.,* and is presented in the name of Pmjapati. The Giiraddna 
or gift of molasses has the mantra : — ^ Gnda maiLvaathadidjjolllta, Ac./ 
and is given in the name of Riidra. Tlie ItaupjaHldna or gift of silver has 
the mantm : — ^ Riidj\m.etra-sa}amIhh.iitaM, Ac.,’ and is offered for the sake 
of Soma, the moon, witli the prayer that any laxity in morals may be 
forgiven. The Lavnna-ddna or gift of salt follows with the mantra : — 
‘ Yasmdd annarasdh sarte, Ac., and is presented on behalf of all the 
gods 

Last service for the dying. — The moribund next presents the £niit of 
all the ceremonial uhsej'vances that he has undertaken during his life to 
plead on his behalf with Tsvam. He also dedicates sesamum, kusa, bar- 
ley and water and enumenites all the penance that he has performed 
during his life and commits it with an oblation to the mercy-seat in the 
name of Agni to plead on liis behalf, fie then prays that for the sake 
of the good Vasudeva whatever errors he may have committed in cere- 
monial or other observances knowingly or in ignorance, in eating or 
drinking and in his conduct towards women or men may be foigiven, 
for which purpose he offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is sometimes 
made to clear off all debts due to friends and others, but the practice has 
fallen into disuse, sis the heir, according to the usage of tlie British law- 
courts, must pay his father’s debts if sufficient assets fall into his 
hands. 

Vaitarmu-ddna, — Another cow should he presented in Govinrla^s name 
to prevent the retribution due on account of evil acts of the body, evil 
speech in words and evil thoughts in the heart, and again another cow in 
the hope of final liberation {moksha-ddna) through the lovingdcindness of 
Rudra and in his name. As a rule, however, but one cow is given, and 
this only in the Vaitarani-ddiia which now takes place. For this rite a 
cow of a black colour is selected and worshipped as prescribed in the 
Kitpild-ddna, and tlie gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the moribund 
after death in its passage across the Vaitaram river, and with this object 
it is formally delivered over to a Brahman. The installation verse for 

^ Ilirfupjftfjarlha-rfarhhadhmn. hetmibijaw vibhdvasoh^ anania-puuyaphaladam aiak 
mmiim praijadichha me. ■ ' 
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the cow is — ^ Glory to thee, 0 cow, be tlion ready to assist at the very 
terrible door of Yama this person desirous to cross the Yaitaraiii,’ and 
for the river in the verse : — Approaching the awful entrance to the 
realms of Yama and the dreadful Yaitarani, I desire to give this black 
cow to thee, 0 Yaitarani, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy 
hood flowing with pns and blood, I give this black cow.’^ Selections, 
from the Bhagavad-gitd are then read to the sick man and the thou-*, 
sand names of Yishnu are recited. Hi>$ feet and hands are bathed in 
water taken from the Ganges or some other sacred stream whilst the 
frontal mark is renewed and garlands of the sacred iidsi are thi-own 
around his neck. The ground is plastered with cow- dung and the djing 
man is laid on it wdth his head to the north-east and if still able to nnder”- 
stand, verses in praise of Yishnn should he recited in a low, clear voice 
suited to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and the family astrologer a 2 Dpears on the scene to claim another cow that 
the moribund may die easily and at an auspicious moment. 

Preparing the body for the py re. — When the breath has departed, the 
body of the deceased is washed with earth, water and the frnit of the 
Emhlica officimlis and then anointed with clarified butter whilst the 
following mantra'*' is repeated : — “ May the places of pilgrimage, Gaya 
and the rest, the holy summits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kuru-. 
kshetra, the holy rivers Ganges, Jnmna, Sarasvati, Kosi, Chandrabhaga 
which removeth the stains of all sins, the Nandabhadra the river of 
Benares, the Gandak and Sarju as w*ell as the Bhairava and Yaraha jflaces. 
of pilgrimage and the Pindar river, as many place of pilgrimage as, 
there are in the world, as well as the four oceans, enter into this 
matter used for the ablution of this body for its purification.'’ The 
body is then adorned writh gopichandana.^ the sacrificial thread, yellow 
clothes and garlands. Gold or clarified butter is then placed on the 
seven orifices of the face and the body is wrapped in a shroud and carried 
to the burning-ghat. The body is placed witli its head to the east aiid 
the face upw-ards whilst the near male relatives are shaved. In the 
meantime pindas or small balls of barley-fiour and water are ofl’ered 
according to the rule: — '■Mritisthdne tathd dwdre visrdmeshn cliitopari* 
hulcshaib pindah praddtavydk pretapinddh prakirtifdh — WVhere the man 
dies, at the door (of his village), where the bearers rest, at the pyre 
upon his body, these (five) pindas should be offered by rule ; these are 

^ Qayddini eha Urihom ye cha punydh silochchaydk ; hurvJc.shetram cha gamjci cha 
yamund cha sarasvai^i hmiiihi cfiandra-hhdfjd cha sarvap(ipapranddim% nandd hhadra 
eha hdshi cha gandaM sarwg^ tathd^ hhairavai/n cha vdrdham cha Urtham pindamlcam 
tathd, prUhivydm ydni Urthdni chatwdrah sdgards tathd, savasydsya vimddhyartham 
nmin toye vUantu 



well known as tlie jpretapinda. Eack pinda slioulcl Lare its proper dedi- 
cation witli definition of time, place, and person {mrlHsilidna^ iliKum. ^t.) 
First some water is tlirown on tlie ground \Titlt a dedication, and tlien 
tlie pinda is taken in tke kand and after tke recital of tke dedication, it^ 
too, is thrown on tke ground and again water is sprinkled on tke same 
place with a tkird dedication. This is repeated at each of the five places. 
The wood of sandal, cedar, keZ, or clMh^ mixed with glii, are laid on the 
body, which is placed on the pyre with the head to the south. The son, 
or nearest male relative, bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of 
the soul of the deceased from the company and region of spiites and its 
exaltation to the heaven of the good, after wliich the hiihsM-pmda is 
offered. ' " ' ■ . . 

O^ce for creinMton.—The ^ve is next applied by the nearest male 
relative to the wood at the feet of the corpse, if the deceased be a female, 
and to the wood at the head, if a male, with the mantra : — “ Om mayest 
thou arrive at the blissful abodes, thou with thy deeds whether done ill 
purposely or unwittingly hast become an iiiliabitant of another world, thy 
body encompassed with its load of desire and ignorance, weighted with 
its deeds of right and wrong has been completely resolved into its five 
elements.” Then comes the Tilamisra-djydliuii or homa with sesamum 
mingled with clarified butter accompanied by the mantra : — Om loma- 
b.hjah sudlid, om timclie svdlid^ o?n Jokitdya svdhd, om mdmsebliyah svdhd^ 
om medohhyali svaka^ om tvaghhjah svdlid, om majjdhhjah svdkd^ ofn retase 
BDakdy om rodltehhyaJi svdlid , — ‘Hail salutation to the hail*, epidermis, blood, 
^ marrow, skin, the essential element of the body, the semen, and to 
him who is bewailed.’ Then follows the stltra directing* the circuniam- 
bulation.. of the pp’e whilst sesamum^* is sprinkled over the burning body 
with the ‘ Owz, glory to the fire of the funeral pyre.’ When 

the body has been almost entirely consumed, a small portion of the flesh, 
about the size of a pigeon’s ogg,, should be taken and tied up in a piece 
of cloth, and flung into a deep pool. Then the person who conducted 
the ceremony puts out the Are and bathes, anointing himself with the 
pancha-gavya and places a seat of ^?ti'f/-grass for the spirit of the deceased 
■with a dedication followed by watei% a pinda and again water, each 
accompanied by its proper dedication. 

Balhddna . — ISText the hali-ddna^ consisting of rice, sandal, &c., is 
offered to the goblins and sprites of the burning-ghat with the prayer 
that they -will accej^t it, eat it and he appeased. Whoever wishes to jire- 
S.eiwe a portion of the bones, to cast them into the sacred stream of the 

The ricli throw sandal,, htLsi, sesamnm and clarified butter on the pyre whilst 
the relatives cry out with a loud voice so as to attract the notice of the dweller in 
paradise.. 
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Ganges at Hard war (^hul si/avatma\ will collect tliem between liis tliunib 
and little finger and wasli tbem in the panchagavya and clarified butte 
and placing them in a cloth bury them for a year before he attempts to 
carry out his purpose. All ceremonies performed for an ancestor must 
be carried through with the sacrificial thread over the right shoulder, all 
worship of the gods with the tlmead as usual over the left shoulder. The 
pyre is then cleaned and smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is 
made and water and a pinda are given followed by water as before. Then 
the mantra is recited : — Anddinvlhano deva ktfikTui~oliakri'(--(jadddlim ; 
ahsliaijah pimdarikdJcsha preta-mohslia-prado hJimm , — An address to the 
deity praying for the liberation of the son! of the deceased. A Brah- 
man repeats the nimitrn with his face towards the south ; a Kshatriya 
lookmg towards the north ; a Yaisya to the east and a Shdra to the west, 
whilst the knot of the hair on the top of the head is unloosed. The 
sacrificial thread is then replaced and the dchwumas made. The 
thread is again put on the right shoulder {apasavya) whilst watei' is 
oifered in the hollow of both hands to the manes of the deceased. Tlie 
person who performs the rites bathes again before returning home and 
fasts for the rest of the day. 

Ceremonies after cremation . — Lamps are kept lighting for the 
benefit of the manes for ten days after cremation either in a temple or 
under a pipal tree or where the obsequial ceremonies are pei^f ormed, 
according to the rule : — TiUh pradeydh.pdmyam dipo deyak sivalaye, jndf l- 
link saha hliohtavymn, etat pretasija durlahhani. — Sesainum, ' water and 
lights should be j>royid.ed in a temple of Siva and meals should be Liken 
with the relatives — for this has (now) become difficult to be obtained by a 
sprite. The place where the obsequial ceremonies {kiriyd-lmrma) subse- 
quent to cremation take place is called the ghat or hugra. It is chosen, as 
a rale, near running water, but must not lie to the west of the house where 
the pensoii for whom the rite is performed died. On the day following the 
cremation, the person who performed the principal part at the funeral pyre 
proceeds to the gMt and selecting a place, clears it and plastci*s it with 
mud and cow-dung. A fire-place is then built towards the northern part 
and on one side, an altar of white clay smeared wdth cow-dung, [llie 
lamp is next lighted with the dedication to enlightening tiie manes now 
in darkness so as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot un- 
loosed the celebmut bathes on behalf of the manes with the usual defini- 
tion, of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 
ceremonies of the first day. 

TilaioydnjalL — Fext the top-knot is tied up and the month is rinsed, 
after which he takes sesammn, water, Anwa-grass and barley and with 
his face towards the south offers them in the palms of both hands on be- 
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half of the manes with the usual dedication. The object declared is to 
alhij the extremes of he?at and thirst wliicdi tlie spiiit must undergo and 
to perform the rites of the first day on its behalf. The ceremony known 
as the Hlatoydnjall must be performed either thrice or once each day 
for the next ten days. Then rice^ is boiled in a coj^per ressel 'and in it 
sesaninm, ndgaJ:ekim (Mesiia ferrea), honey and milk are placed and 
afterwards made into balls about the size of a hel fruit ; these are offered 
with a dedication in the name of the deceased and the object that the 
spirit should obtain liberation and reach the abodes of the blessed after 
crossing the hell called Bati'mm and also that the head of the new body 
of the spirit may be formed correctly. Before actually offering the 
pinda^ the celebrant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a parffrat on the ground and on it a hamia*pdtra or sacrificial 
Tossel and on the latter again a pmitra. The vessel should then be 
filled with water, sesamum and perfumes whilst) the altar is covered with 
Zn^6h-grass. The celebrant next takes a paui^ra and water in his hand 
and repeats the dedication as to laying the hum on the altar in the name 
of so and so deceased as a seat for his spirit. After this, water (avdne- 
jana) is ponred on the altar with a similar dedication and then the 
is offered whilst the celebrant drops on his left knee and re]:>eats the 
dedication already given. As already noticed, the ghject of the pbufa 
presented on the first day is to enable the spirit to cross the hell called 
Baurava and have a head for its new body. This is followed by an offer- 
ing of water, one of very cold water, and one of sandal, rice, hliinga-rdjaX 
(Bcbptapro6‘b-ata), flowers, incense, lamps and balls of rice and honey, 
each with its own proper dedication in the name of the manes. The 
thirteenth dedication, is concerned with the consecration of the harma-' 
pdtra already mentioned. On the first day one pinda is offered : on tlie 
second, two pindas, &c., so that in ten days, fifty-five plndas are offered 
each with the same ceremony as here given. Then comes the prayer 
that the pindas already given may reach the manes, and the harma-pdtra 
is turned upside dovm. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual for- 
mula and all the materials are thrown into the water with the mantra :§ 
— ‘ Thou hast been burned in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
separate from thy brethren, bathe in this water and drink this milk thou 

^ Ksliatriyas and all other than Brahmans make the phtdm of bax’ley-donr and 
also the illegitimate children of Brahmans. 

f See before. 

J In Kumaon the Cinnamomum Tarmla or tejpdt is used. 

§ Chitdnala, pradagdho' si parity aktot si hdndhavaih ; idam ni-mm idam kshiram a- 
tra sndhi ulam piha $ dlcdsastho mrdlamho vd^ul)hMahsamdrditahj atra sndted idam 
fitvd sndtvd pztvd suhhi hhava. 
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that dwellest in the ether -without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits, bathe and drink here and having done so be happy.’ 

To the south of the fire-place a small earthen vessel known as a 
Imriiwd is filled with water in which hum, sesamum, barley and milk ai'e 
placed and suspended from a tree, or if there be no tree, from a stake 
fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of mm (Melia indica). Then 
batlnng and putting on clean clothes, the celebrant retiums home and 
when eating puts a portion of the food on a leaf -platter and leaves it with 
water either where four roads meet or on that side of the villagG -wliich 
is nearest to the burning-ghat, both places being the favourite resorts of 
disembodied spirits. This portion called the jprefa-grdsa or spirits’ mouth- 
ful is ofEered with the usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 

OeremoQiies of the first ten days, — The proceedings of each day are 
the same, the only difference being the object of the yinda. The follow- 
ing list of the hells crossed before reaching paradise and the different 
parts of the new body of the spirit affected by each day’s ceremony will 
suffice : — 


First 
Second 
Tiiird 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 


Day, 


'^JleU met with, 
Banrava 
Yonipnmsaka 
Maharaurava 

Tamisra 

Andhatamisra 
Sambhrama 
Amedhya-krimi-pfirna 
Pnrisha bhakshana 
Svamamsa bhakshana 
Bumbhipaka 


romons of the new oody formed. 
Head. 

Eyes, ears and nose. 

Arms, chest, neck and members of 
the mouth. 

Pubic region, penis, void and parts 
around. 

Thighs and legs. 

Feet and toes. 

Bones, marrow and brain. 

Nails and hair. 

Testes and semen. 

To avoid the wants of the senses. 


Tenth day. — ^The new body having been formed the natural -wants 


of a living body are presupposed and the ceremony of the tenth day is 
devoted to removing the sensation of hunger, thirst, &c., from the new 
body. On the same day the clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’s 
urine with soapnuts and washed, the 'vralls of the house are plastered, 
all metal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the ghfit is 
broken and an anjali of water is offered to the ether for the sake of the 
manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves up the 
stream above the ghat and with his near relatives shaves and bathes and 
all present an anjali of water as before. Bathing aga in all proceed 
homewards, t having been sprinkled with the ]gancha-gavya. The follow- 

^ Most of tbe names of hell occur in the law-books or the Puranas. The .hret, 
iliird, fourth and fifth in Manu, lY. 88 : the tenth in the Bhagavata-puinna, and • 
the remainder in the Skanda-purana. 

t It is the custom to offer one more ^ir^da on the road homewards called the 
pdthcyaHvdddha, but this is usually made of uncooked flour and water. 
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:of lidigimi ''in: tJie/'SmiMaya. 

iiig rule lajs down the period necessarj for pmiflcatioii : — Brahma 
ilasardtrena dwddamliena hlimnljf^ah ; valsyah jjanchadaddlitiin sihlro ttuBf no 
siidliijati. The Brahman becomes pure in ten dajs, the Kshatriya in 
ti?elve days, the Yaisja in fifteen days and the Sndra in a month’’. 

Gerenion les of the eleventh day. — After the usual domestic prayers, on 
the eleventh day the figm^esof Lahshmi and Xarayana are worshipped and 
a covering spread for them on the cliarpai of the deceased and a cow offered 
inhis name as hrijnM-ddna. 'Next vessels of water [Udaha-Jmiythlui) are fili- 
ed and food prepai'ed in the name of the deceased. A bullock is also Inanu- 
ed on the fi.an.ks with the trident and discus and stmek three times witli 
the hand and tlien let go.^Mollowed by theehddasdha irdddha. Tlio palm of 
the hand represents three tvrtlia^' : the Brakniu-firtha is the ladlow at the 
wiist through which the rinsing of the inoath is effected ; the 'iJeca-iirtha 
is betwetai the tingei's sloping dowuu'ards and, is used in offering tvater 
to tlie gods, and the Bitri-tvriha is the hollow ]:)et\veeii tlie tliuinb and 
first finger tlirougii w'liich tlie water fiov's wheii offered to ancestors. 
For instance, in the worship of Lakshnii-Narayana,, the water is presented 
through the Beva-Urfha. First tlie covering is placed on. the charpai 
and on it the images witli a dedication to the sure admission into paradise 
of the manes, and for this purpose tlie figures of the deities Lakslimi and 
hS’enijuna are worshipped. The installation hymn to the deities tlien 
follows and offerings of rice, water, sniidal, flowers, incense, la,rups HJ.td 
wearing appaiel are made. To this succeeds the dhydim oi* meditation 
in honour of Yislniu, vdio has in his right hand the lotus, in "liis left tlie 
conch, &c . ; then come appropriate gifts, according to the 5-i];hlity of the 
donor, which eventaally become the property of a Brahiiian with tlie 
prayer that as STt^a tind Krishna live in happiness and comfort, so may 
the deceased abide, and for this purpose all these gvod things iiave been 
provided. The inirultlia then lies down on the couch for a sburt time and 
so sanctities the gifts that bave been made whilst the t erse m read : 
— Yasija suiriiijd cha ndmohiyd tapuijajnakadydd'irh a nyumun ,m>ti itdnnm 
1dm ydti mtdyo made ia/m twhytdmn. — *■ That Aehyiita through wlujse re- 
meiiibraiice and invocation the shortcomings of iny religious observances 
are supplemented, Him do 1 now adore.’ , 

tjlfls if a row . — Kext comes the hapUd-ddna as before with, the dedi- 
cation : — 0 Kapihi woi’shi])ped of all the four castes, best, cuiitaiidiig all 
places of pi'lgriinages and deities alleviate my trouble.’ l.'he water 
vessels are next presented and there should be one for every day in the 
year and each should be accompanied by food and lights for the same 
period for the benefit of the spirit of the deceasedf and then given 

^ Ab a niic, however, this is a mere form and the irons are nut heated. 

f As a rule the poor can only afford one. 

3i ’ ' . 
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to Braliiiians witli tlie verse : — ' Yasi/a, Ac./ as in tlio preceding 
pargrapli. 

The scajJe-htUoGh , — The loosing of the scape-biillock (vrisliofsa/rga) 
is seldom observed in. Kiimaou, though the ritual for it is given. First 
an altar is erected of earth and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is 
installed and worshipped. The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the 
fradlidtiCL-lionia. This homa is begun by throwing clarified butter into 
the fire with the mantra : — Om ilia raids simlnl idam agnaye, om ilia 
rmiadliuam smlia idam agnaye^ 07 n ilia dlirUis smdui idam agnaye, om 
smidhritis svdlid idam agnaye^ om iha ramasca sDukd idam agnaye ; and 
again Om ^prajd^mtaye, indrdya, agnaye.^ so'inciya svdIuL jN'ext curdled 
milk is thrown on the fire and the eight gods are sainted : — Agni, 
Riidra, S'arva, Pasupati, Ugra, Tsana, Bliava, and Mahadeva, all old 
names. Then conies the Fauslmacharthhoma or oblation of rice barley 
and pulse boiled in milk and clarified butter and presented with the 
;pusMgd anmt% nali imsltd rahshasva saroatah, pusM 
mjdti sanotu nah svdlid ; and again Om agnaye svishtalcrite svdhd^ om Ihu 
sodlid^ om hlmvah svdlid^ om svah svdlid. In tlieso mantras the ancient 
deities Piishan and Agni are invoked. A bell is then suspended from 
the neck of the bullock and small bells are tied round its feet, and it is 
told that it is to be let go in order to save the spirit of the deceased from 
t!ie torments of hell. The follomng mantra is then whispered it its 
ear : — Vislmur hi hhagavdri dharmak chat mhpiddah prrahtriUah, vrlmmi 
tam ahim hhahtyd sa mdm rakshatn sarmdd. Then follows the verse : — 
* Om ritam cha^ &c./ as in the sandhjd. The bullock is addressed as the 
foiirfooted representative of the Supreme and asked to preserve for over 
his votary. The haiUgdyatn is then recited : — Om tlTshmdringdya vkU 
rnahe veda^didya ilhimaM tan no vrishahhalt imiclioda/ydt. Sesamuni, 
hnki, barley and water are taken in the hand and also the bullock’s tail, 
whilst water is poured over all witli the mantra ‘ To fathers, mothers 
and rektions both by the mother’s and father’s side, to the purohifa, 
wife’s relations and those who have died without rites and wlio have not 
had the subsequent obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation arise? 
by means of the unloosing of this bullock.’ The ].)iilloek will then be 
loosed with a dedication. The right quarter is sometimes branded witli 
a trident and the left with a discus and the animal l^ecomes the property 
of some of the low-caste people in the village. 

Ekddasdha-hdddha . — The eJeddamha^srdddha commences with a bath- 

Om svadha pitrihh/yo mdtrihhyo hmidhuhhyas cha triptaye, mdtripakdids cha ye 
hecMt ye kecMt pitripcikshajdht gumkamrabaridhthimn ye cMmje hidasamhhavdfi^ ye 
pyetahhduam dpamidh ye change irddilhavarjitak vrishotsargena ie sarce Idbhcmtdni 
triptun uUamdm. 
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iiig and dedication to the smiMJm in honour of the deceased. Hiiliei- 
to only the ceremonies Imowii as Mriya-harma ha¥e been performed whilst 
the spiiit of the deceased remained a jpret^ but now in order that he may 
be nninbered amongst the ^pitris or ancestors, the foiniai srddflkri is under- 
taken ill his honoui* and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are ivorn and 
the celebrant, proceeds to the and rinses his mouth with the usual 

foriiiiila. Then rice is cooked and five small bundles of IcyJa are washed 
and anointed with, oil and set up to represent the Brahman on the part of 
the deceased with the whiia/niTana or inmtation : — Gaidsl duyalokc team 
hritdni'avildtdt pcitlmh^ mianmd vdfiibhulena vlpre todham •niminimvjii — 
you have departed to be atvay having your way pi'epared liy tlie god of 
death with a mind turned into wind. I would invite you. Similar bundles 
arc consecrated to represent the spirit of the deceased and water and the 
artjJia are offered with the prayer that they may be accepted. In silence 
the harmapdtra is placed on the gi’onnd and ofierings of sandal, &c., made 
as before.^ The dedication is then made for the puipose of performing 
the ceremony as if it were the ekoddisJitad'rdtldha.f Tor this purpose a 
seat is placed and the argha is consecrated and dedicated to the spirit of 
the deceased. Gifts are then presented to both the symbolised Brahman 
and py'eta and both are i*everenced. A brazen platter is then smeared 
with clarified butter and the rice placed on it and dedicated to the 
acceptance of the spirit, A circular altar a span in diameter is next 
made and smeared with cow-dung. Bice is also mixed with milk, sesa- 
mum, clarified butter, and honey and made into round lialls about the 
size of a Ind fruit and ysrith hukt, sesamuni and water are taken in the 
hand and dedicated to the first srdddha. The altar is covered with I'vJa 
and on it a single pinda is placed, then water, sandal, rice, flowers, in- 
cense, lamps, sweetmeats and woollen tliread are each presented vdth a 
dedication as ofierings to the spirit of the deceased. The bundles of 
ham which represent the Binhinan are then addressed and told that the 
preceding offerings have been made to the preta and to grant that they 
may be accepted and for this purpose wuter is offered to him. Gifts are 
then made to the symbolised Brahman which are kept until the next day, 
as gifts made during the first eleven days cannot be accepted by a pniro- 
hit a. The water in the karm-pdim is then poured out at the feet of the 
Brahman and tlie jtmeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is followed 

* See previous page. 

f Tlie ehoddiiiliia or tifM-srdddha is that performed on the anniversnrv of a 
father’s death, whilst the general ceremony which takes place daring ine dark half 
of ‘Knar is called the pdrmm or Jeanydgata-Mddha. If the father dies during this part 
of Kuar the ceremony is called Kshaijdha-irdddha^ In the pdrvan the usixal fifty- livo 
pindus arc offered j in the ekoddishtd only one. ' 
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by the iTSiial nnsing of tlie month, aftov wliiclt verse eoiTimeneing' : 
— ‘ Yasija, &c2 is recited. 

Ceremony of the twelfth day.—Ow tin,' twelfth day t])e (Hireinoity 
known a.s Haphuli takes place. Tlie celcbraui. goes to the yhdt as before 
and commences with bathing and dedi(*n,tion t<) the day’s rite. Ho then 
makes three altars of the same dimensions as before: to tlie north, a. 
square altar called the Yisvadeva-bedi : to the south, a.- triangular altar 
called PrGfa-hed.% and to the east a circular altar calldd tlic IMldiuahihU- 
ledL Rice is then cooked and wdiiist it is being made ready, two Brah- 
mans are formed from and placed at the northern altar as in 

the preceding ceremony with a formal invutatioii, during which barley is 
sprinkled over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sap i nxlL Tl le 
following verse is then repeated: — Ahroddicuiciih scmclu(i)araih >^atatam 
brahmachdrihhiJi, hliavitavyam hJuwadhhis cha mnyd cha drdddhakdrind, 
sctrvdydm-mnirmuMadh hdmah'odlimnvarjltciih. Then the sonthern altar 
is approached and there the bundles of hum re])resenting tlie deceased are 
placed. These are addressed as above with the verse — Gnfo'si, drc.,’ 
to which is added the line : — Fujayishydmi Ihogena devavvp'am nimmi’- 
traye. Then follows the changing of the sacrificial thread to the left 
shoulder and purification by rinsing the nionth before approaching the 
eastern altar. This is consecrated to the ancesfccrs of the deceased for 
three generations in the male line, all of whom are named and repre- 
sented by blades of kum-gvQ.BS. If a mother is the subject of the cere- 
mony the names of the father’s mother, grandfather’s mother, &c., are 
given here. Hext the wife’s ancestors for three generations in the male 
line are invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet are 
washed with the mantra : — ‘ Ahrodhanaih, &c.’ This also takes place at 
the other two altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the pavitra 
or knot of Ictisa and sticking it into the folds of his waist-cloth (mvi- 
bandhana). Each of the altars in order are again visited and a dedication 
is made to the knsa representatives at each with the arglia^ seat, invi- 
tation, sandal, rice, fiowers, incense, lights, apparel, betel and a stone on 
which the rice is placed for making the pindas. The placing the stone 
and rice at the northern altar has the special mantra :—0 a?, agnaye kavya- 
mhandija svdlid idmn agnaye, om somdya pltrimate svadhd nla?n sorndga* 
At the southern altar the celebrant merely mentions the name of the 
deceased and that for him the food has been prepared, and at tim eastern 
altar the stone and food are dedicated to the jntns who are named as 
before. The remaining rice is placed on another stone and mixed with 
honey, clarified butter and sesamum is divided into iemv pindas. A small 
portion of rice is then taken with a blade of kiisa in tlie right hand and 
the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited :--xistvmskrUa 
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of Tleligion in fie 

2j ra I alt a n (bn iijdg i n d nt k u la h h dg tudni ncl cl I Isl ta- h h dgaJl eijd n dm da rb k 
sliib mldnimnmn. It is tlieii cast on tlie i^wund near the ]:dmflas and is 
called the 

Then kneeling on the left knee ^ithganeo reversed a gyimla is taken 
nirli Inda^ sesaimiiri and water in the name of the father of the deceased 
with the prayer that The 'earth here may be holy as (j;\% the water like 
that of the Glanges, and the be like and is placed on the 

altar. Similarly a gnmla is taken and dedicated to the grandfather and 
great-grandfather of the deceased respectively. The last is dedicated 
to the spirit of the deceased that he may cease to be a disembodied spirit 
and becdnie enrolled amongst the ancestors. Kext follows the usual gifts 
with dedication. The celehrant next divides the of the deceased 

into three parts with a golden ske-wer and attaches one part to each of 
the of the ancestors with the mantra : — Ih samdndh sarnauemth 

pifaro yamardjije, tesldny lohah svadhd mimo (levesh ti halpatdni^ -ye sayn/indh 
samanaso jhd jlveslin mdmetiedh, tesluhn mr may i I'afpcitdra asm hi lol'c 
satam samdk. The spirit thus becomes an ancestor and ousts his great- 
grandfather in the line of the gydrvana. Water is tlien presented and the 
pjavdtra is thrown away ; rice is next sprinkled over the three pindas with 
the mantra : — Om nanio mh pita ro rasdya narno vah pntaro jivdy a namo mh 
pitaro snldidya namo vah pllarah pitaro narno vo grilidm pitaro dattam 
sado mh pitaro pitaro vdsajp The same mantra is repeated wlnlst 
laying three threads on the pdnclas to represent their jaueris. Isexh 
water, sesamnm and huda are presented with a dedication. Milk is 
then poured through the hand over tliep/wfks whilst the preceding rnnnfra 
is repeated. All now march round the altar whilst the celel^rant recites 
the mantra : — A'indvdjasya prasa-vo jagarnijdm deve chjdcdpy ithhi 'visvarupe 
drnd ganidni pitardradtard cldrnd somo mnritatre jtigainydrn. Then tlie 
celebrant gives himself the iilalcct vrith the mantra: — Oip pitrihhyah 
svadJid ebliyah snadJui namah pitdrnaheUyal siwdld ehhyah svadhd namah 
gmipitdmalebliijah svadhd ebhyah svadhd namah alcs'kam pitaro miinadanfa 
2? i taro ^titripanta ]Atarah ijitarah s-imdadhvam, l^ext- tlie dfis or benedic- 
tion ocenrs in which with hands clasped the celebrant prays for the 
increase in prosperity of his family, their defence in time of tronble, 
Ac. The pinda of the father is then removed from the altar and in its 
place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal and on 
them a lighted lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is sprinkled 
over it. The mantra used is : — Om msantdya namah, om grlslmdya mnnah, 
om varshdbhyo namah, om sarade namah, om liemantdya namah, om si si -ray a 
namah — forming an address to the seasons. The is then restored 
to its place on the altar and the bundle of hum which represents the 
Brahmans at the noi’tliern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown 
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towards the heavens whilst saying : — ^ Praise to tlie ancestors in paradise.’ 
Then follows the verses : — “ Sapta wjdclha dammeslin,'” as in the ternii. 

nation of the NdncU-hdddha, after which the materials for the ceremony 
are removed and gifts again made to Bi'ahmans. ISText the celebrant pro. 
ceeds to a tree, or if no such ti’ee be near a branch is brought from 
a tree and a dedication is made in the name of Vishnu of three hnodred 
and sixty vessels of water which is ponred over the tree and then the tree 
ivS tied round with thread three times and whilst mo\dng round, the 
following mantra is repeated : — ‘‘ Grlory to thee 0 king of trees whose root 
is like Brahma, trunk Vishnu and top like S4va.’’ The ceremony con- 
cludes with the usual gifts and dedication. 

Monthly ceremony, — On every monthly return of the date on which 
a father dies a single xnnda is o:ffered to his manes as before with a vessel 
of water to the inj^al tree. This continues for eleven months and in the 
twelfth month the JSdrshika-h'ddrllia takes place which is in all respects 
the same as the EJmIdisktd'srdddha already described. The Ndniyam-haU 
is oEored when a father dies in a strange land and his relatives cannot 
find his body to perform the tivsnal rites. A figure of the deceased is 
made of the reed Jeans, and |)laced on a funeral pyre and biuued with the 
dedication that the deceased may not be without the benefit of funeral rites 
Then the hdasa is consecrated and the forms of Brahma, Vishnu, Sfiva 
and Yama stamped on pieces of metal are placed on the covering of the 
halasa and are worshipped mth the ]?%irusha‘‘Suhta mantra fi‘om the Rig* 
veda {Mmi. 10, 90) . Then sixteen homas and ten %yindas are o:ffiered with 
the usual dedication and the latter are thrown into the water. Sixteen 
offerings of water from both hands (anjali) conclude the ceremony. A 
separate ritual is prescribed for a woman dying whilst in her courses or 
dying in child-birth. The body is anointed with the and 

sprinkled with water whilst the mantra — ^ Ayahishta, <&c.,’ is recited. 
The body is then taken and a small quantity of fire placed on the chest 
after which it is either buried or thrown into Sowing water. For eight 
days notliing is done, but on the ninth day, forty-five are given 

and the ceremonies of the remaining three days as already described are 
carried through if the people can afford it. There is also a separate 
ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraternity as a Jogi, Gosaiii, 
&c. His staff and clothes are placed on the charpai as in the case of an 
ordinary person and the arlea-vivaha or marriage with the plant maddr 
takes place, after is offered in his name. Faldrs, lepers and 

women who die in child-birth are buried in Knmaon. It is believed that 
if any one dies during the Dhanishtha, Satabhisha, Purvabhada, Uttara- 
bliada or Revati nahshatrm or lu3aar-mansions, four others of his family 
will ceriainiy die, and for the avoidance of this evil a Mnti or preventive 
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service is pi’escribcd vdiicli iiiiist be held bj tlie relatives and be accom- 
panied by miineroiis gifts. 

Blinjam-Jcarma. — Tli.e observances connected witli the preparation 
and cooking’ of food are classed amongst the domestic ceremonies and are 
known as Balivaismdeva, ikfter tlie food bas been cooked and before it 
is eaten, tlie person takes a small portion of it in, bis right band and oifers 
it as a Jioma on tbe fire whilst re]3eatmg tbe mantra '^' : — Om salutation to 
Agni, tbe vital air ; om salutation to Vayu, tbe vital air apdna ; con 
nsaliitatioii to Aditya, the vital air mjdrut ; salutation, to the same throe 
deities, the same thi’ee vital airs ; salutation to him who is fire produced 
from waiter, juicy nectar, Brahma, &c. The f/%^?^n-ma■llt^at witli tlie addi- 
tion of the term svdhd a,f ter each section is then repeated as often as tlie 
person wishes. The honia or burnt- oft'ering can only be made where tie 
person can proenre some clarified butter, where it cannot lie obtained the 
honia mast be omitted. Water is then taken m the hand and poured on the 
ground wdiilst the mantra J is repeated : — ‘ If whoever eats remembers tl.Lat 
"Brahma, Vislmn and S'iva are present in the food impurity cannot accrue 
from eating.’ Where the water bas fallen four sinall portions § of the? 
food are thrown one after tbe other with tbe following mantra : — ‘ O/y, 
glory to the lord of tbe earth ; om, glory to tbe lord of created things ; 
o7p, glory, glory to the lord of sprites ; om, glory to all beingsd Water is 
again taken in the band wdiilst a mystical mmdm\\ is recited. Tbe water 
is then drank. ISIext alioiit a mouthful of tbe food is taken in tbe band 
and tlirown away as the portion of dogs, low-caste persons, deceased, 


Om hMir ihjndijo prmpUja SfKthd om bhuvar vdyave apdnmja srulid om srar ddil- 
■qma lojdtidycfj srdhd nm hhttr hhnvah smh cifimvuyvmUtyehliyak jji'mid%}d7iaA:ydnebhyah 
SKahd om dpo jyoti roi^o^ mpltam brahma bUiw hhuvah svah om mrran, rai -parnani 
HvdJid. Hero the three kinds of wfcal airs are menfcioited : that which issues 

from the IriiigB ; apdoa, from the aims and vydna that which cireiilatos throng’Ii the 
body. The usual uimibor is, however, five and hereafter wo have added, mmdnch 
that which is coiiimon to the whole body, and iidd'Mij that which rises through the 
throat to the head. Srdhd has the meaning j)robabIy of a good oblation or offering, 
and is hero used with the mystical ■mjdhriti mantra, 
t See previous page. 

J The ioarrietl use nhe mantra : — Om ndhhyd ami antarihHham ^tr.^loio rhjn.n/i 
samamrtiaki padhhydm hh'&mir dUah srotrdt tathd lokdn ahalpaymi. The verse traits- 
latod above is, however, far more common and runs: — Annum Irahvid, ram visImuJi 
hhaJetd devo mahedoarafy emm dhydfvd dvijo hlmnJcte annadosho na (Kyafc. The ordi- 
nary cultivator seldom uses more than the three last words-*—* annado.'iho na dtyate.^ 

§ Om hlmptataye namali om bhmrmiapataye namah om hJmtdnmii pataye namah 
om mrvehhyo blivleddmjo balmje namah. 

II Om antasekaraH^i hhiUesIm ynhdydm vimmtomiihhadi tram yitpwh tram va^haf^ 
kdrah dpo jyati raso^rnritam svdhd. The word vashat is an exclaioation used in makiug 
oblations and vashaIJmya is the making it. 
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crows and ants.'^ The correct custom is to make one offering for eaeli 
of these six classes whilst i-epeatiiig tlie mantra, but In [)i*actice a, veiy 
small portion is placed on the gTOund with, the ejaculation : — ^ ()>//, glory 
to Yislmii.’ Tlic food is then eaten wliilst with, the iij-st live- moiii.hfnls 
(pdticJui-gmsi) the following mantra is recited mentally : — saiutatioji 
to the five kinds of vital air, vie,, pram, apduM, saindiin, vijaiuz and inldiin.^ 
TIicn a little water is poured over the hali with the mantra : — Om salu- 
tation to the hali,^ and at the end of the meal the same is repeated witli 
the versef : ‘ May the giver of tlie meal have long-life and the eater ' 
thereof ever be happy.” J 



The hattle of Kanarpi Ghat, edited and translated hy Shii Naeayan 
Singh, amd G. A. Gei.ee sox. 

IXTEODUCTION. 

The following poem, written by a .Maithil Brahman at the end of 
the last century, in the Eaiswari dialect, is perhaps the most popular of 
its kind in Tirlmt. A cop)^ of it in MS. can be obtained in almost any 
large village in Darbhaiiga. Owing, howevei*, to the complexity of some 
of tlie metres, they are generallj very corrupt. Babii Shi Nani j an 
Singh, of Jogiyara, has joined me in endeavouring to prepare a transla- 
tion and fairly correct edition of the text. 

The poem describes a victory won by Narendra Siiigli, an ancestor of 
the present Maluinij of 'Darbhanga over Bam Naniyan Bhiip, the well- 
known Suba of Bihar. § The following is the genealogy of the present 
Maharaj : 

Malniraj Narendra Singh. 

„ Pratap Singh. 

„ Raghab Singh. 

„ MMhab Singh. 

„ Ohhatra Singh. 

„ MahesAvar Singh. 

„ Lakshmiswar Singh, tlie present holder of the 

title. 

The Baksi or BakhsM mentioned in Doha 5, line 9, and Doha 19, 
]. 1, wag Gokul Nath Jha, of phanga, Haripur, Pargana Jarail, in the 

^ l^umdm cha patitdndm cha dimpachdm pdparogmdm, vdya^^mutm h<nii?uim cha 
saliatair nirvapet hhuvalk. 

f Annaddtd c}dranjA4 annahhoMd sadd suJehi, 

J [The reading of some of the mantras was too corrupt to admit of tliorough 
correction. — E.i>.] 

§ See note to verse 1 of the translation. 


S'ri ISTardyan Siagh-^The hnW. -f t- 

L/TSfWo^ ,' , ,TT* '■■*■' 


1885.J 

»aBg, District H- “ 

to present llaharij, Baklasld 

Gokul JTatli Jha. 

Saoe Jlia. 

Mohan LalJM. 

Markan^e Jha, 

Phet, wL 6, 1. 7, .as a fan^ons pro- 

once accidentally t4w ^wav M ^ that his serS 

Shortly afterwards Sarb Ja/ missed ft ^fTT 
eaten up by one of his ducks. Allthe ’duc^ “ 

*“{r “Sg' “ ’"»» “3 -i-h 


Of him the poet Chandra 


w?; TO?^ ?TJ5Jr B 
c[Tf% I 

^gcT 1^^ «!If 'f r?; B 

I 

^fcr^rg %5f <Tfir^ ^ 

‘ When Narendra Sinffh became l-,v.v 
Ho searched for and became a dfstroS'S 

many elnvalrons actions. Howhere did he 1 Performed 

was veiy sharp.’ ^ battle, and his sword 

riie other names recorded will if « i • -, 

students of history of the last century. ^ be useful to 

Pargana Hati, Darbhan|a District ^ “ Hangrauni 

the same village. The family stiU owm thf “ 
given to the poet by Narench-a Singh ° Hanail which was 

12, i?iTit Z? 2 t) ’’r “ w™- 1. 3. 5 . ». 10 

(Hos. 8 and 13)^ andthe PadakuM^CNa 9)^’ ^^i*>hangi 
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&vi ISTarayan Singh— Me lattle of Kanarpi Ghat, [No. 1, 

The Doha is well-laiowii, and need not be described at length. The 
following Prakrit lines describe it, and are current in Mithila : 

tll5*T VX, iffJD %% I 

‘ Put thirteen instants in the first half- stanza, and eleven in the 
second, then again thirteen and eleven, and this is the description of the 
doha.’ The above is itself an example of the metre. 

The Bhiijangaprayat, which closely corresponds to the Hansagati 
Chhand described in Kellogg’s prosody, p. 22, consists of four Bacchics 

called or ^ in Indian prosody. The rule current con- 

Gerning this metre is 

The Narach consists of eight lambics ( — ), or in Indian 
prosody. The following Prakrit verses are examples of the metre, and 
at the same time give the rule for its formation. 

^ 31^ pj^icPcr, iifnJ!! ^ i 

TOUsr fTn « 

* A Pramanika verse consists of eight syllables, a long and a short 
one alternately. Double the Pramanika and it becomes the Nanich.’ 

The Tribhangi Chhand consists of 32 instants, divided into 10 + 8 
+ 8 + 6 instants. It is described in Kellogg’s prosody, p. 23. Each 
lino must end with a long syllable. The following Prakrit example 
gives the rule : 

TO3? Vf TO 5E:TO To 1 

3155 5: fefe TO CTTO R 

srs: TO5: TOfi 5g = 5 ^ 3 ^ ciit ^3it 1 

f%f?;W3Tt 331: II 

‘ First stop on the tenth instant, then on the eighth, then again on 
the eighth and on the sixth. The last letter of the line must be long. 
The wise Phanindra says that this verse if in proper form enchants the 
three worlds, accomplishes the objects of full grown youths, and creates 
happiness. But iE it is not so, it is like a damsel with pendulous bosom, 
annoying to her lord.’ 

The P^dakulak consists of 64 instants, divided into four quarter- 
verses of6 + 4+ 4+ 2 instants each. The last syllables of the second 
and fourth quarters must be long. G. A. G. 


] S'n ¥ai4jan Singh-The hattle of Kanarf, GMl. 

^ m ^ ( 


mi I 

5r?J51-5I IJJI f 5IT?f I 

f 

^ fff^f?r %T ??T % , 

jflfTT «3?: ^ ?;rg n 

TO ftrf f ^ , 

*fTit fisiT’^r jji^ij i[f=gf =^5(1^ I 
f?3Tl^ %Tfirift JJl^T UK II ^ 

w ^ II ^sri^fr I 

'gt ^Tfsnr u?t ^rww sian^ i 

51^ JK %TUJ§T^ ?rai^ II 

WST Jf^ ^ JTTSfcr f^gjru''! 

sTSfTfu^ ^fr^T uii' II 

^ J ^ I 

=5? 3T^ II 

^STTflT Sfxst^ UiUK %i|'” I 
ui t w ^ til" II 

?§^cT nfu iiTftir ^ ^rif i 

fsTf % 3rk uTifii 

^ JTUr :g7;E; I 

^ fwu: ^ II 

3ft % ^5r f%?:T§'“ 1 . 

^T i ipf II 

’3%! ^ faicir^ 5T3Tt i?c: 5fT*rr i 

3f% ^ipf II 



Sri IsTarayan Singli — ITAe hattle of KanaT])i Ghat* 

•s -N* 

5rf r cf ^ I 

qiff ?iTST %T 5nf^ itr'' it 

RT q^ sifRT I 

qt ^:rf i ^ v.qr^T iR 11 

?fqT?[T^ % igqft: qtft qiirs tor i 
qf=q t Sl’qr qi% ^R 11 

f^fq sg^cllgt %Tfe fq-qR 

?:if qtfqi % qiT ^ w^ir ^ qR a 

^ qifq; WTff q qqq I 

^51 qqR ^ qil^ qsRtq^ql-qfiq ii \ |1 

H 8 II i!TT^ I 

q^q qR ?qTq WR i i 

qqR ti q”?T^ ^ fqj^n'f qqq t ti 
cRR %R ^T qpt sRTfqqR Jfsrl: I 

q%T %R qt?: q>q q^l: a 

qri qtiiR qR ^qr wffq «ffq tfeq; i 
fqqR %! flqR itR wt»=i % fq%f%q; it 
"qt ?FnT q^ rRR %R «R ^R ^ I 
^ ^ q qR qR q II 8 a 

II t II I 

?§Tfwq q ??¥ifq %t qift; % ftfqq frorqi i 
'qt fttqr^ JiTt q^ fqfqqrr qft % qtqr a 
qRqrqi »3Tnqf fqtqt %” sir i 
qRspq qqR •y 'nt^q qi% wq 11 
qqi qq? qift ^rrt qRrq i 

qirq w qifqlf^ ^ qi! sti! qw a 

qf^ qi f^f?T %T qrq %r fq??R i 

!3T(q: qqt>«t qfif ti ssT’q fqiq arflRTq a 


1885.] 
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' Mrj.jan SingJi The lafile of Kannrpi Ghat. 

%?f 'fTfsR ^5r ^ %T SIR I 
^ hm wru ^JiT=r n 
S3r ?iJ7 % ^ !i?:5^ I 

%WT SiTer 5if^ ^ ^1 II ^ 

II ^ II ^sriPiRTfr I 

K’^T ^JTR* I 
’SR Sl%^ ire%^ ;En^“' I, 

m ssitsilt %T g^l 1 

^Rflt 5IS^ % Tisp,- “• I, 

^^’sr?; srifiT sf^rer ssr”" I 

Si# W2 U 

Si# ?fS' SII^ 3j^ I 

Si# %nf 5Ef|f%^ ^ II 

Si#%F[ST|"sR”'tfr^, 

^ ST^ ?:i5= 

Si#SWHl%^^'t^T?;SIit“-i 

fsfs: 3TWi(t sura- sr^* II ^ II 

II 'a II ^TTT I 

^fWT stsfTO 3rs w?Rci ^ ^ , 

S^ ’S® ^ ^ j 

II c II ^ I 

ts-m si”' i 

s?r wk R^siT si^“' wgsiT « 

"swR f%%ST ?iR?: %srr ^c r^r ^ 91^“ i 

W Si^STfT SIR ftRfTix ^ ^ ^ II 

js mm fsiwr % 3R?sftRT i 

#419; sftTO %i9:srfT stir *rt « 
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Sri NarayaJ? Singh — The tattle of Kanarpi Ghat- [No. 1, 

«WTr sf^n wm i 

^rsT ^StTwt Jnt'f ?WK f%5r II 
^(55^ ^rftfsR I 
%T fw’lt 5irf II 

%w?: Jisnc ^rcit ftfixfe^T i 

f^srtfelT Wf XTlflft 11 's « 

SRW?; ttmr^ ^parift^T I 

^ Ji’fT iXiT ^ ar^ writ n <J. li 

« ^o « triT 1 

!¥• 5^1f*T 551' W' iiTa; 1 

i #Tt% 31%” ^lar ^ tr?; ii \o a 

« U tt I 

3e:x:t^ ^ I 
?[KT^ ai§*^i<t 3Rt»f 11 

'srl wsf l^n^i ftiBwt I 
src '^’5 ^ II 

W%T ’srre ^35i>3T 5Ei>^^*5Tt I 
«%T ^ mi 5J^ ^55x1: H 
I^IX TOT ^ ^ I 

fit55ix 5al” %f w Kix 11 
5!?:^ ^TfJlX ^5TX I 

laj^x^r 3E?^ ^ ^ 11 

3X^X ^ 5ER53X I 
X5 ^TO?X %x ^ ixix ^X II 
3ii trg sR^npr ’^iaix*! srx^ i 

bb:ik?s.V"^''. .■'.■■,■,•■■ •'. ' ■ ' '**4* ' ' ,■ ■ - *S? * ■ . <is. .^ 'tSf 

fSTR; 'fsrnx: I'fl crx^c i 

'fft % silt *iix ^xt” » \\ 11 


1885.] 
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Sri Nardyan Singh — Tlw iaitle of Kanarpi Ghat. 

fwf ^ ^ I 

H' ^fi^r ^ % ifT?i ii 

5fjq f^chftfcf I 

gi^JT % ??T^ I 

i w»? m wiTi% »iiiT5f II II 

II 0 I 

% ^ 5 iT jTTaiT ^fria^r wr^r irc* i 
?Twf ^?:cj j^Tt 11 

%T 3 i!ffcr ^rr^^rr i 

%^fsr % 3=^" ,l 

^nj ^?:i=t fm ^ ??f=r ^tjt w* i 
SJT^ f^ircTfsr % 3 rt% fefw n 

^f^Jf «5f5r ftf^riT WTO %T | 

% ?:t^ fqstff wwiwt ^ »I5R3?T^ -f II 

?f3iwwft «?3ft ifwwir eijft %t 31 ^ 1 
^ % ?rfci ^ tfwwr »5crfcT %r w^* n g 

II II I 

pRWrt f ii'w wr: %“■ aitr wrwR 1 

Jimrsj f^T ^Jiwr % flWH n 1^8 11 

II II I 

w^ w^ wwrfr ^irrer wnft i 

fr?f tTf f 5RTf%^ srfT^ W sr^ # 

'^SfTC t«T WR %T I 

^ f^ffXW ^RWR ?§t II 

fwf%w wrasRl I 
^ w?: % f%^n %n; ^ b 

m %r WcTlF =1 WR^" I 

%R WR ^WR=ft*g 


m % I 

feRT'f ilcRK 5I1f % B II 

II « tr^ I 

%T WKSIW %“ ^f% 

SRC f ^Jra It 

II II ^3Jl=H^Trr I 

w^T irt ^ IfT I 

“f 5(T^t 3?TJ 

5n! sfif^ % snf^ ^tT i 

%T 5ntcT 3 Tr“' II 

Wi 2R5^ JTfT I 

5n% tier j§fT II 

w’s ? sf cirei ^ ^ ftsrt 1 

^'W ^iPi li 

^ f5i%^ tr% %■“ I 

•'V *^<^4l *N *N. Mt 

Mx: ?rra ^I’sr ^¥«fT ^ B 

ftt 3R I 

5R¥ ^ a 

W'fT ^I^T'ft ^ I 

m ^ II 

%rewiw *tTCt I 

’«f^ II 

'«/ . . vi/*S •s 

fl^TITcIl'gi^'WIT I 
qi'W i^siw ?§? %" 11 

%'' stt'fTf T I 

%T5f %5EI ^cf trl-lT^T It 

WT5[^ ^€ir5IT I 

wi %ft ^ art h 
®(TW ’SIR 1 

8R5 SnfW 5!R ^ ^ B ^*3 It 


SVi ISTar^an Singh — The lattle of Kanarpi Ohdt. 

II II I 

?;t5rh^ ^ ^ q% 5IW i 

cf!? l^n ^ssft ^ (I \'= II 

II n \ 

#s; I 

cii! ^*srf5i II 

^rpff '^T^r I 

^ tr ^ fjT^ %T ftcTT^ II 
^ sra?; % €f I 
'^srnEWT^ ^jft II 

^ 5tT^ I 

3iTq iftt iffV irr^t II 

sit TaT3E:sr qf %t 'stej ?§tz'“' i 

5R^ %Tgr SST^t^ 5^% STTt^ wit* II I 

« 8 tr^ I 

^ I 

?:% 5EW itf^f^ ^ ^Jrr 8 

^iqi^: ?§! %T ^ira ^ ^ itsit ?;ig i 
t #cT q?: sjig a 

?i=f m ^ isirq I qiTS $j§T%r qrs i 

’qft ^3c! qr?; ^ % WTS b 

Sift; t w? 3^ % Sisi I 

5En^ %F3 3ni q^ ^3^^ i 

%T tRiqw ^ qf^tt II i 

II II §1^ l^iwq^TO l 

TO qiiw q^qra 'irfr i 
fqq IW % ^’q ^ STfTqr 8 
qq ^ "fTfr feisr i 
^ ^ I" ^ qrtl 


S’l-i Xarajan Singli — Tlie battle of Kanarpl Gliaf-. 

WR f I 

WlTf?: TO %T *ITf% 8 

^ f irit tiw 5IT^ I 
JTfT %T ^ 8 

^^IWT ^ TO I 

tr^ TO ’gf II 

^3il: ^ ^ toT I 

ftrf %T ^il 8 

%T ^ V 

XI# m TO'?! # T^ II 

-®Txi w %jn: 1 1 

^ %T W# % 8 

snaw ?§w w %“ TO?n: I 

Xl^if^ TOR^ # ^ TOT I! 

mxi $ !w§T# I 

^ 3TnO II 

^ 5tT# Rtc % wn I 
w# # 55?sR g# TO 11 
SIT # gfxt , 

ftt€ W ?n^ q# TO ^ B 
w| T %: ?rT# fgiTC“ ■? sfx^”' | 

^ ^ #?T aq# I* II 8 

II 5?^ II ^ 5ni^ I 

qf ^ TO TO q:^ qqi I" qrl"' i 
37% 31^ % 31^ Sft llR %T '^q* B 
*7#q qiq?t TOT fwf %r q^*" i 

wr 'qii! %S %2 ^ |5j|» J 

^W% qqiq# ^ q TO #?: % I 
W Wt 3i;q_^ TO % qiifja: % 8 
^ffcK^i*. %Tq^%f2 %T qil" fSfroqr i 
WS qrro TO 1“ 31# TOW wm 8 


fell Aa%an Smgh^The haitle of Kanarpl GlmL 


^ vft isfR ^ 5^ jj 

^ Era ^ 'garr I 
^1? Wlf ’g^ %ng ^ ^ J 
vrar =f^t gj^" §[%* 5}^ ^ j 

^ ^ fjra" sit igf %fs ^ 1“ j 
j|ffr gfir , 

^IT fji^jg m 'f^rra ^s- gjt® %x o 
^RW ^3» tiT^ ^ ^i?T?; %^i % I 

«r^ sil! gif ^gra gtfg%?r % » 
wtft 3jra %T wffjr^ j 
>r^ 3fTg Jf?^ %Tfir^ „ 

TOir ?TTsr srr^ gnf^gji § gsn^ar^ j 
^ci^^jra jggirra % n 

^ M li^gx?: Hifir It i 

W^I >5W1 Jgjr %T gjg gx^ Ix 0 8 

« « tm i 

^ ’'55^ 9i)T %T lx wfJX I 

%3IJT W fcR^fir %x ^ ^ % gjxQx II 

'?Tf%*T wr^ I gigx ggf I 

^ofii fel’ SRX^Jg % SXlT^sr % §gx II |j 

II Rn II ^ iwi^ipncT 

oft ftl Si5i xg^* x;x^'t ^x% I 
^ wra?§T^ iRn^ fg^ J 

m 5rra# %xfe ijx;i 1 

^lcftggraax|'“^;Ef 

^>gjggxgTf^^2JlX^I 

B 

^JTrax ^ #fix ^srr i 

:?rt;,^,^f ;%;gfx5'^^; j :;: 
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S'ri jS’iirayan Singt — The iattle of Kamrjpi Ghat. 

'fT^ ^ TO mi I 

JTiTKTw sr %r ^>iii II a 

H II I 

^ ffe 1 

:9i «ff^T w ^*^5; wf a Rii, a 

^ II 


TRANSLATION. 

1. Doha. 

To Ram Narayan Bhtip* came an enemy (of Narendra Singli) and 
said, Hlie Lord of Mitliila lias cast aside the rule of government.’ So lie 
arranged to take Tirhut under direct management, and Malitlia was ap- 
pointed general in company with Salabati Ray. There were, also, Bakht 
Singh, the liberator of his family, courageous Ror Mall, who was the siin 
among the Chanbhans, and Bhann Siiknl, each a greater hero than the 
other. Such men were taken into service, and Malitha with five thousand 
men at arms crossed the river when dihsal and jogini’\ were in front of 
him. 

2. OKhand Bhujangajprayut, 

The governor’s army proceeded, and the kettle-drums beat. All 
the artillery was brought out at daybreak. Over the black coloured 
elephants happed the flags, and long muskets, elephant- cannons and 
chmiclrahdnsX shone. Shsha, the mountains, the earth, the mundane boar 
and the elephants of the quarters shook from the trampling, and the dust 
arose and fllled the sky and covered the sun. Drums, trumpets and 
trombones sounded, and the whole earth quivered, and each continent 

* The well-known Siibah of Bikar, who flonrished daring tlie last century. He 
was drowned by Mir Kasim on A. D. 1^73. 

t An inanspicions planetary conjuncture. X>ihsul is a day on wliick it is in- 
anspiciona to go in a certain direction ; such as Friday and Simclay for West, and 
Saturday and Monday for Bast. Compare the proverb 

^ if one starts when jogin'^ is to bis right and hdl behind him, h© 
will seize bis enemy by the throat and kill him. 

X Different kinds of ancient guns. 
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1885*] S^ri ISTarajan Singh — The battle of Kanarpi GhdL 

shook. The sword-bearers as they stood before their masters were joyful j 
as their vigour for battle came to a head. With great pleasure the gate 
opened, and there issued forth Shekhs and Saiyads who took horse-armour 
and rode. In front gleamed the wand-bearers, feeling happy under the 
shadow of their spears. ‘ Speed on, we have far to go, and vast treasure 
is loaded in the carts.' They inarched with great valour from one halt 
to another, Indra himself could not match their magnificence. They 
had aU waist-bands set with Jewels, and on the way inquired the road to 
Bhawara.^^ 

3. Doha, 

The news-bearers infomied and told the king (of Tirhut) that 
Mahtha had arrived with five thousand cavalry. The king sent for his 
astrologers, and asked them to calculate, and (after liearing their deci- 
sion) determined not to engage in battle there (at Bhawara), but on the 
other side of the great Balan.t When he had settled all this, he came 
out and sat down, sent for the heralds and told them to have all the 
army in readiness. 

4. OJihandlTardch, 

The heralds went into the midst of the army and running hither 
and thither proclaimed, ^ be ready, brave men, and take up your arms.’ 
They commenced making themselves ready, as the captains thundered 
out their joy. On all sides •was heard a continuous noise, and a terrible 
uproar uprose. Everywhere were displayed bows, arrows and Javelins 
of various kinds. In one's Judgment it appeared as if each soldier in 
the midst of the field was superior to BMma. The mighty warriors 
got ready and issued from their houses, and their horses excelled the 
wind itself in speed. 

5. DoM, 

The mighty warriors distributed alms to ail, and after enjoying 
various pleasures proceeded to the (palace of the) king of Mithila. The 
warder at the gate approached and told him saying ‘ the belted soldiers 
are all ready and present.' One by one they paid their respects to him, 
which he accepted. Lai, the great poet, says that they sat round the 

^ A village close to Madhubaiii in the Darbhanga district, a former seat of the 
Darbhanga Baj. 

f There are in Darbhanga two rivers called Balan, vim, the Bari- or great-Balan 
and the Bhutiya- or ghost-Balan. , The former enters British territory from the 
Himalaya at Lankaha and I'uns north and south about thirty miles east of Madhnbani. 
The latter lies more to the east, and never has the same bed two years running, 
continually disappearing from one place and reappearing elsewhere, — hence its name. 
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Sri l!^ariijan Singli — The battle of Kanar^n GluiL [Ko. 1, 

Abode of Happiness. To Iiis sonth sat tlie Babiis'^' and the Prime 
minister, to liis north the wizards and the wise men, to his west the 
soldiers, and near him the Bakhshif and the ciiief house- servants in 
gorgeous apparel stood behind him. The chief of the esichoqiier who 
attended day and night, and who knew about all jewels, was inaking 
a list of excellent^: bows and arrows. Maharaj Harendra sat in the 
midst of all. Who can describe the splendour of one who was like tlie 
moon in the midst of stars ? 

6. Clihand Bhiijartgajpmydt. 

In one place a pandit was supporting his views in discussion, in 
another the skilled Baidiks were singing the essence of the Yedas. In 
another astronomers were correcting the time-piece, in another Tiin- 
triks were reading charms and exorcisms, in another great poets were 
composmg huncheds of martial songs, in another panegyrists recited 
ej>ics, in another Sarb Jan Jha§ was dictating as if he knew everything, 
in another people explained dictionaries and rhetoric, in another they 
discussed Persian verses with learned Maulwis, in another Munshis sat 
elated with Persian knowledge, in another dany -maids brought tyre to 
the gate, and in another fair damsels with water jars added to the 
pleasures. 

7. BoM. 

The poet Lai describes the various Rajputs wdio were in the royal 
assembly, who sat round the king armed with swords and shields. 

8. Glihand Tribkangi, 

Rants and Rajputs, all worthy sons, seeing whoso valour even 
Indra with his army was put to fear, warlike Baish, Bandela, heroic 
Chandela and Baghelajj armed with swords were conspicuous, Ohaubhan 
Bisena who formed the strong portion^ of the aimy, and R%thaur, who 
filled the troops with heroes. Hara and Kachhbaha came with their 
weapons, men who cried ‘ Ha, Ha' and fell upon the enemy, Dabbai, 
Aiidamblia, Hikumbha, and Ganliwariya the great heroes, Sugar, 
Paribaha, Haiharbaha, and Haihaybansi, the terrible champions, Gautam, 
Bij’hariya, Sarhariya, and Raghubansi, the perfect princes, Gaura, 

* In Mithila tins word is a high title of honour, reserved to relations of the 
Darhhanga Kaharaj. 

t See introduction, 

j tTO= 

§ See introduction. 

j| These are all names of Ba|pdt tribes* 

f is for m. c. 
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18S5.] Sri Singli — The 'battle of Kaiiarjn Ghat, 

Baclihgoti of fame as pare as beauteous pearls, and Gabarwar, each 
mtii liis own followers, Sirmorak, Kanda, the moon of the Kaiisik 
family, Bargaiya', and Karehoaliya, Sagar]>ar the chief of warriors, 
Oor, Amaithi and Ohaughariya, Tomar, Gahnauta, and Gajar, Raiia- 
bansi and Sidhantiya, Mannas, Bij’hariya, the king of Nagpur, the 
great Malmanri and Satauriya, 

9. GJihand FfkldJcnlah. 

Karambar, Paininar, Kathela, Kat’hariya, and the warrior Snrnek, 
Lai tlie great poet knows the great grandeur of the warriors who were 
accustomed to wdeld swords upon their enemies’ heads, 

10. Doha, 

Horses, tall, smft in speed, and mighty in the herce battle-field, — 
these they untied, caught hold of their reins and brought out. 

11. CJihand BlmjaMga^raydt, 

Turkish, Arab, ■ Iraki, and excellent Kachchhi ; sea horses and the 
Kanhari which excelled the Lachchhi fish in speed. None can describe 
the graceful paces of the swift Tazi, Mujannas, and Pithani, excellent, 
graceful steeds of KamboJ, as mobile as water, and fieet as qiiicksilyer 
ill a metal dish. The horses shone of various colours, — there were 
chestnut ones, and fish-coloured ones, light yellows, and very dark blues, 
tawny yellows, dark blacks, and handsome broMuis, iron-greys, greys, 
blues and blacks, bays and whites wliich were companions of the wind 
in speed, and brake down the pride of India’s horse XJchchaissraTa. 
Horses blazed on the five lucky places, stood as if they themselves 
were giving luck. Some were of the colour of pigeons, and seemed as 
if they had been coloured by painters. The saddles and bridles were 
embroidered with thousands of varieties of gold wire and diamonds. 

12. Bohd, 

Each warrior saluted and mounted his own horse. From the fort 
to the Kamhif they formed a dense crowd. King Narendra saw an 
auspicious kitej in the sky, and his moonlike face flashed. He uttered 
the auspicious names Lambodar and Bighnes§ and sallied forth. He 
fastened on his forehead a fish’s tail, and wore a safflower garland, 
and after saluting Bighnes, the king issued from his palace. 

^ White stockings, and a white blaze on the forehead. 

t A river about five miles west of Bhaw^a. 

X Qhhemanlcarinij the Brahmam kite or Ooromandcl eagle, considered as a bird 
of good omen, Falco Fonticeriamis, 

§ Two names ofBanos, the conqueror of obstacles. 
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13. Ghhand TriWiangL 

Indra, the king of heaven ran away in terror, and took shelter on 
mount Meru. There he extolled mother Durga, and besought her to 
save him from his great fear. Who can count the kings of the earth ? 
They were but lords of the poor, and easily submitted to his (H^aren- 
dra’s) authority. By the pride of the dust of his troops the very sun 
was obscured, and the earth trembled. Who could withstand him. 
The great warrior of Bijapur, and the heroic king of Audh, took to 
penance and so conquered their fears. The Rajas of Hugli and Calcutta 
gave up their power, and wandered about clothed in rags. The king 
of the south deserted his arms and presented slaves. The queen of 
Pliaka wandered about like a mad woman, and other kings too lost 
heart, pilll shook, Banaras hed, Betiya fell down, for who could stand 
in his way. All feared much when the king of Mithila, the refnge of 
the distressed, issued forth. 

14. Doha, 

The Maharaj, bow in hand, marched from the fort, and encamped 
in the plain of Harina, 

15. Chhand Nardch, 

Yery long tent- walls of cloth upheld the tents set with jewels and 
thousands of golden wires. In one place stood canopies reaching to 
the sky, in another were deposited rare kinds of palanquins. Elsewhere 
w-ere thousands of weapons and litters,^ and of horses and elephants. 
Elsewhere were laid bows and innumerable arrows of excellent quality. 
Elsewhere were drums of various kinds, while in other places were 
the brilliant soldiers, conquerors in fight. 

16. Doha, 

Kabi Lai describes the camp-bazar of the Lord of Mithila. It ap- 
peared four times as extensive as the city of the gods. 

17. Ghhand Bhujanga^mydt. 

The fountain was laid and a beautiful market established. Thou- 
sands of merchants marched in rows. Numerous young damsels sang 
sweet songs and asked for alms. Here were being sold edible roots, f 
sugar and bags of salt. He who tasted these, considered thereafter 
ambrosia sour. There were they preparing sponge-cakes and sweet- 
meats. Here were fruits in syrup, there were sugarcandy and jileUs^X 

^ A laVM or ndVki is tlie ornamented litter used at a wedding. 

f Kund is roots like the potatoe, yam, &o., as distinguished from mul, which 
means roots like the turnip, carrot, or radish. 

X A kind of long hollow tube of flour and sugar, curled into patterns, and filled 
with syrup. 
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and many stood bargaining their prices. Here were they selling brown 

therett 1 , "" sold embroidered scymitars and swords, and 

if .ri r Here people wre 

Khanb' . , a-iid thousands of Kaohchlu and 

Hhanharx horses were being sold; there were rnfnriated elephants, and 

manj camels. Here were painters standing as they painted pictures 

fTn^tr. thousands of raisins and dried dates, and 

er P ^°e fell into the reservoir showers from the fountain 
ere were piden threads, and woollen§ double shawls, there were sold 

If T rt ot off fa 

coats of muslm whose price no one was able to fix. 

18. BoM, 

They marched from Rampati,|| and thence to Achanak. There 

tte king heard the beat of kettledrums, and knew that the army of the 

ijovernor was very near. 


19. Chhand JBhujanga^raydt. 

On both sides the armies were ready, and in the midst was the 
great river. Thousands of arrows, bows, and cannon balls were dis- 
charged, which seemed as if all the stars were falling from heaven at 
once. The wand-bearers ran np and down quick as the chimes (rung at 
the end of a watch). The sky was filled up as if with fireworks in the 
form of flowers. The hunters, approached and shot the enemy who 
lost heart and retired. The wounded were laid on beds (and so thick 
did they lie) that no one was ahle to pass by that way. 


20. Doha. 


The king told the BakhsM to go up to the battle-field, and to keep 
aU on the alert, for fear the enemy should in the end have recourse to 
some stratagem. The BakhsM took Jafar Khan and Hala Ray, beat 
the bass kettledrum, and entered the battle-field. Some one showed 
Mahtha the way, and he performed a stratagem, and mounting a con- 
veyance he crossed the river at Gangduar Ghat. Then doubling his 
pace he arrived at the hamlet of Bishnupur. The messengers told the 
king that the armies {lit. crowds) had come to close quarters, and the 
two mighty heroes Mitrajit and XJmrao sainted the king and thrust their 
feet into the stirrup. 


^ Sal haft means woven of wool, 
t About ave miles east of Bbawapa. 
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21. Ohliand Bliujangapraydt, 

The Bais, Bagghei, Bachhbant, and Hara* marched down with 
jewelled swords in their hands. The Haras shone each a greater hero 
than the other and on all sides the drums loudly sounded. Thousands, 
of arrows, hows, and cannon-balls were discharged, but on neither side 
would the great warriors retreat. Step by step the armies approached 
each other, and on the festival of the Mahasht;ami (the eighth day of the 
bright half of Xsin, sacred to Durga) the (final) struggle took place. 
Countless drums, trumpets, and conches sounded, and, 0 Ram, a dense, 
loud, noise arose. Salabati galloped his horse, and Umrao Singh stood 
up to oppose him. Both were heroes of matchless valour, and the duel 
between them was like that between Karna and Arjuna. They drew their 
swords from the scabbards, and struck out fiercely with them, so that they 
hashed like lightening amidst the dense clouds. In the end Salabati was 
wounded, and tottered helpless and Umrao seized him, thrust him down 
and killed him. Bhikharx saw this and ran up, but could not arrive in 
time, and only struck at the (elephant's) howdah. The cannonballs began 
to fall amongst them, and the brave heroes fell, so that dread filled the 
city of Indra itself (at the sight). Fairies, whose fame had filled the 
whole earth, then came down with garlands of flowers. Then the great 
heroes, with thousands and thousands of companions, alighted from 
their horses. 

22. CMand Nardch. 

They fell, they raised each other, they ran here and there, they 
fought in single combat like huge elephants wrestling together. King 
Mitrajit Rao caught hold of Bakht Singh, who, struck with severe 
blows, fell down whirling. Words could not be heard for the hissing 
of the countless arrows, as the nobles fought in diiferent ways. The 
captains kept causing wounds incessantly, and the arrows despatched 
from their bows filled the whole space betwixt heaven and earth. As 
each heard of the defeat of his side, he lost control over himself, when 
in the struggle the cannons thundered a thousand times. Loud horrible 
noises arose as shield crashed against shield, and as all around sword 
clashed against sword. In their rage the heroes shout ‘ It is well, it is 
weir, and rushed forward to the fight, and in pitched combats ten mil- 
lion heads were severed with long-swords. The headless trunks turned 
round and fell with a terrible whirl upon the earth. Ah ! one beats 
another down and bntchers him. In the battle-field of the Lord of 
Mithila, a river flowed here and there, in which the lotuses were 
represented by handsome heads, the water blood, and the weeds (the 

* Yarious Eajput tribes. 
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corpses’) liair. Tlie battle was won, and at tbe end enjoying the feast 
on tlie enemy, glioiils ate and ate tlie (dead soldier's’) heads till they 
were satiated. Kali herself brought home mimerons garlands of human, 
heads, and with huge demons, invested their lord (S'iva) with them. 
All the (king’s arm^^) returned from the battle-field for ..the general 
(Bhikhari) had fled away. The king (of Mithila) gained the victory, 
and the dimm of his fame resounded. 

23. Doha, 

The king gained the victory, the general fled ; and the fame of 
Tirhiit quadrupled. The mother of the universe kept her promise to the 
Maharaj, and s];)ared only one man — Bhikhari, on account of his high 
position. 

24. Clihand Bimjangapraydt, 

All the Baos and Ranas who remained behind plundered the store- 
house, the double-drums and flags. Here they looted palanquins, litters 
and ten millions of diamonds, and there cartridge boxes filled by special 
heroes. They plundered tents, tent- walls, camels, and carts. Here and 
there, some pillaged behind others. They looted spears, elephant-can- 
nons, lances and javelins, and here and there one (quarrelled) with 
another, and pierced him to the heart. In other places the men of the 
Bais clan ran over and pillaged horses and elephants. In this way was 
the government of the Maharaj re-established.* 

25. Doha, 

When they had finished pillaging they returned besmeared with 
blood, and Lai, the good poet, says that in this manner Bhikhari lost 
the battle. 



‘'Two versions of the Song of Qopi Ghand.—Bdited and translated hg 
G. A. Gbibesok, 0. S. 

There is no legend more popular throughout the whole of Northern 
India, than those of Bharthari and his nephew Gopi Ghand. They were 
two kings who deserted their thrones to become disciples of Goraklmath. 
The story of Gopi Chand has penetrated as far east as even Rangpur, 
where it is preserved in the Song of Manik Chandra.f A Hindi version 
of the legend can be bought for a few pice in any up-country bazar. J 
The two versions here given in parallel columns were taken down from 

^ Lit. Cries of alas (from persons seeking justice) were again mad© to th.B 
Maharaj. 

f Published in J. A. S. B., Part I, No. 3, 1878. 

% Gopi Chand Bharfehari ka Jog, by Lachhman B^s. 
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the mouths of fingers in different parts of Bihar. The Bhojpuri version 
Tivas found in Shahahad, and the Magahi one in Gaja. They are excellent 
examples of these two closely related dialects. 

The following is a biief account of the whole tale of Gopi Chand 
taken from the Gopi Chand Bharthari ka *Jog above referred to. The 
tvvo Bihari versions only contain the latter portion of the legend. Gopi 
Chand was a king of Dhara. His mother’s name was Mainawati, and 
her brother was the famous Bharthari, who, after being a king, himself 
became a disciple of Gorakhnath and a Jogx. When Gopi Chand grew up 
and was married, his mother attempted to induce him also to take vows 
of asceticism. After making various objections he finally consented and 
went off to look for Gorakhnath who was his mother’s guru. On the 
way he found his mother’s brother Bharthari, who at first attempted to 
turn him from his purpose, but finally took him to Gorakhnath. The 
latter also dissuaded, hut finding the king persistent ordered him, as a 
test to go forth as a beggar, and ask for alms from his wife, Queen 
Jtatan Kuniari. After wandering through many lands, he reached his 
palace, and asked for alms. A maid-servant came out but he refused to 
take anything .from her, telling her to go and tell the Queen that he 
wished to receive alms from her. The Queen came, and also endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him from becoming an ascetic, and entreated him to stay 
with her. He refused. The author then* continues : — 

’casr fjnO w 

trc snf »iTcn ^ %t 

f^T 1 yrrar % wife? % i 

cif fiTcn % i 

mm ? It f^3T ^ %5T 1% 

gf3T4 5RTCIT 4)1 % I 

|iJ!lf4T3T I 

^ II -gTt tfiw fiji^T 5^ I?: I 

4^ w[5:%r in ^ ii 

B ^t) in g; It ift ^tl I 
^ jfHt ^n^i ^?:5r ^ jna arI ii 

* The metre of the following version is often incorrect in the original, and is 
given as dohas and chaupdis. It is really not very correct Tcmidaliyd. The last 
Ilford of each hdhya should properly be same as the first word of the preceding dohd^ 
i)iit this is not th® case, . 

t The words hetd ji &o., do not form part of the metre. Such additional words 
known in prosody technically m jofs and should be read in a lower tone than the 
rest of the poem. 
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(%?r % 5 c;t#t sir wm i 

ff%T ^ Bft ^fcT II?: irt! ii ^ « 

%«> !i wifT^r w l?II 3?I ^ I 

ITT i cit w 3r^T 11 

m<' II (?ITciT 4t) ?T5f f5R% ’5S ^ ^ ?nt I 

f^I ^’1?: 'ssTsr m fw^R II 

(fiTcn: 5ft) %T ^5051 ?:t sir I?? % 5 ^ 1 % ! 

TO qf^fl ^ II II 

%o II 'HTT?:! TITfiiiT Wl=l% ??ffr 5fTS I 

55«iR^t ^igrei aiR II 

^T® fl (%3T ^) 'ft* flf?; 5?fcrT % I 

ch-fi >51151 ^!i?:is ^ 'if't II 

(^ ft) 5g«^5r f^?::wT tie %ii %?t i 

SRFf SIR ^ft g?T SlI^T %ft II ^ I! 

%o II 3fT % l}T3Tt ^ W3RT 1 
^ ^ *ITft % 3R %■“ flft *I B 

%tt 1% ?lt3ft 

Tlie substance of the foregoing (it is too easy to need translation) is 
that Gopi Chand went to his mother, who w^arned him in his jouriiejs 
never to go to Bangai. The king says he has never yet been there, and 
asks what sort of country it is. He has been all over India, Balkh and 
Bukhara, but has never been there. The mother insists on the necessity 
of his avoiding Bangai, for his sister Champa (or Birna as she is called 
in the Bihari vei-sions) lives there, and if she chance to see him wander- 
ing as a beggar, she will die of giief. To which he replies, ‘ 'when 
I went first to be an ascetic, I left sixteen hundred wives behind me, 
and not one of them died. Why then should my sister die ? ’ 

In spite of his mother’s warning Gopi Chand goes to Bangai, and 
calls at the palace of his sister Champa for alms. A maid-servant comes 
out and ofiers them to him, but he refuses to take them from her, saying 
he will take them from the hand of Champa and of no one else. She 
gets angry at this, w^hereupon he chides her saying ‘ I bought you and 
gave you to my sister in her dowry, but now that I have become an 
ascetic you do not recognize me.’ The girl then goes and tells Champa, 
w^ho comes out and at first refuses to believe that the beggar is her 
brother. When, how^ever, he proved his identity, by recalling to her 
particulars of her wedding which none but he could know, she became 
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eonvinced, and according to Mainawati's propliecy fell down dead.. 
Gopi Cliaiid then called on his master Gorakhnath, who came and restored 
her to life. This is the end of the usual story. The Magahi version 
carries the story on a stage farther. It adds that Birna (I e. ChamjDa)^ 
after coming to life, wept and wept till the earth opened and swallowed 
her up. 


xm itwt I ^ xm ^ I 

(Bhojpuri.) (Magahi.) 

X I € fqcTW?: T:r5fT \ k 

g-gwcr gri i ^ 3Tf ii gg gtfwgT 

%Tcit I gg ^ I gggf. g 

gig^T^ 1 ^n^rr gf^r giggig i ^ggr g' ?Tft; ^gs, 

^ ggicT 1 griciT ^ i jfggT ^ 

g® ^ 3rc 1 gift %err gfgf ^f^g, ^giT, opg? m 

ftgggr i ^ m i f rg i “f %T?f W" 

gr^ %Tgti ^ ^gftgr^si^ftg sr^fg, ?w % ^g. 

g^if, $1 t fgtrtggr grra urg^ ii peigr %rwg 

gtlg BRig I grig %m i ^gi gigr, ggtw gggt 
fmuf^ I ciggr ^ g>ft % • ^flft fggt g^ftgx ^ 

% sn^ a ’Wt 'gsg 1 ^ggr g® grgs 5!iTf}' 

— — - — gigr ggt, ^ i gw ^ 

gg gnt gf^tg fw wt® n i^ggr ^ jiigt gg 
^gg ^sEfgpg i gwg ggg %st f igjg % ?gg ^ ggg firgg i 
g[gg gsr % grar ^ ^ ^ | %|f ^ 

^ ~ 'gftsl', ’^vs ggrg % gang 

ggr i ^ i cfrirg % i 

^ftgr ggftsTT % i %”■ i gtfxg ^ m wti: gggT g^g graw 
grgr ^ grirggrr ^g % wgt^, gig; %,g'ftig ^ ’gig^w^ n arwwgt 
^ i grg j g® gg i %3T gff i fg^ 

w gfax % grf^ I ^ggr f ^ ^ i i ^ i fcrgg 
gg^ gfgi ^ 8. gft %3ft i gi^g g» tr i 

g^tftgi g; ^ %I3ft I 5«gt 1 gnif I 
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^ i 4tt i ?c}^ i ^ ^i-firqci W ^ ^=f i 

%K «FI %% II 1 1 ^13^ m 

tr^, ^cTifT 5ffo itxft 'gs^ || 

1 ^*r % J?*?! ?iT?iT ^W-Cl' ^cTP^ \ 'ws % gg 

%T3Tt tr? i mm i 1 ^ti€ 

%3ft II t^cf 5E:^a wiTjft %T ^ ^3c 1%^ 1 
%T^ 11 gft 3tgr IfTciT 1 ?cRT *1° 

^5IT ftlcIT, f« ‘'l^ ^SR??€| ^ ojgr gi4 %rgrt 

^ I 'tTfjflf % tli flTXft I % tii 1 

iif 5BK I SR § tri fsH I ^sgi f jik i ^ ttj?; 

f5ri§T^ I WT JiTffT TT$ f^gwir i %t3t 

^ ^OTCt I 3IT^ ^ X,5cl 1 ^ ^pqr i ^ 

^15?: irPnTft:*r i n 

8 i ^cisTT %r5m t*n: Trrctr, 

^ %ST f^RC WTcf 1 €l5r 
fn^ 3ifjF wt%3^t i sra 

sns n vm at sre, 

W5 I ^f* 


8 1^^ t?R^rn^t?iT ^ ’snrat 
’SW^ I *ifl5r t ^ %5EI 

STO 1 3Tf?: ^fMrr %k, 

wrft «5T %r: 

^ % ^TJi! II ¥r! 1 ^tci3;ft5i! t: 

cig%T t ' 11 ^>3Rrr gtiR ^ 

i 3 t 5 1 %T %?; I j 

%Tcr ^ i SI t: %T % I 

^ ^ 1 myr^ i 

’W't’^s^ I HfCT =3ff if% 8 

1 1 ^ 
wsr! I %si: I 

silf-^ % flWT?i g?: i fe?iT% I m 


i’f i i 


9. I , tlft^T 3t^lft 

1 sr^ Si lift 5c^ I 

^ifif wsf ^ wiOTifg ?iT^ 1 
% ^ %f3i:5rT IRK 381^ € Ssrig ii j i ^tsj i =iftsf i ?t- 
gs 3=iT%! flTcfi, ftr^%f sfo i ^ wf^ 5 xm wwu^ i w:<t 
Rfsig! I f%^;ilT ^3: %'W \ *0^ ^ i ^ITcf TTl^ 

Wen? 8 5!ci^ w^fstJif !■?%, i wN i i^snt '3isi?ftfft i wsrcxtfg 
^egt%, t; ^ttw ^ icfw |% ^ WK ! ^li %^; wi 
t%5prr ^1331 1 »iK € wis^ 1% i wfi^ 

^ Rii^t I %K % ^311^ gM # avtif} xre 
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tit 5fTT*f I cit 

TifciT, ^ 'ft cR fTO i 
^ II f^f^ilT ^1^ 

^ii€Tq[fcI, ci>fc|T WR icT IsrHS: 1 

f%?:5TT ^ trs’^Ts: a ' 


i 1 3rf%5rr ^ 3rf%r5T 

^f?;?rr ^Jn% i ^ n't?: ^rjrfirsrr 

^ ^ciT %i3r 1 ^TSfif W5c?r i 
wcimi cft=f€ ^f*raf fl 
^!ii 
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^>5^1, 'Wit ^f, 5iTj?5r 

^ 11 m ^T WfJra r 
jfhfl ^ % ti^eTr ^ 

15^ ^ wfsf i ^ tn?: ^ 

WflJ?} i If ^cfT^C 
II 

^ J i ifS- 

I fl=f ^JiTs: 3r5[3ct 

% ^=f fi^ins: 31^ 31^ 3fjT?t 

’9=^1 "es^ST $ 

^T 1 fi’?!!?; ’#^ ^ mm 

i, 5B5iT i ^fTSfT ^3^ 5f3^^ 11 


5r3r€t ^ ^t3r sri^, wtwt zt^ i 3ir3j 3ar*i ^35 %?? n iftqt 'gs^ 
f% -f 31?? i ?!%?t *?T3s: 1 •CT^ i ^?IT3: ?wt^ ?s I 

3:t5jt ^ I ^cafT m 11 ’R3r?: ^ jjtje: 

^srpft 3RHt 


3$^ 3; sft'g^f ^sR- 

1 ir: 3?r3^ '??? i 

% I :3T'f5' ^ i II 

■® I cR 3rt3C %3rt i3C5T 

^3n? I ura € ’?5R?T ^ I 

€K 

3TO % clMcT ?13|t 5 

f%?;s?T 1 ^T3Tt ?iwl ^?Tfli 
$33%? 11 ?t5rr?? ?i^ ffjigr 

’S!t%5IT I ^35 

Sfft?T 3 II ’IW cfs %;§ 

''*" C\ 

%3fi' ^31:51 5T3rRci: ?T3f 1 if^^, 

%K H 33Tsr ti 

%T3C 3[1%3JT I f sir ^ 1 

SR^ 3isrfl?T i ft’s? =1% %3tT fl 
sifersT f^qW, trt w i 


I %RrT i 3^q i?T3? I 
^I'^nr 3=^31 ?? irf^? i ?r^'f ?3:^ 
^ ^3§?l ’qj?? 11 
•SI 3r?l3t ’?«! '?f% 

^T3: 1 ’?:?? Tfl;" 

swre: I ?fer $ 'ST??? 

iq^ qi-ssir?: n gji^c: m ?:T«rT q^isri 
%r I %3Tt5r[ % 1 % jq3r?T*T i 

mm 


SK'f ?3;^ ?i jqw 

3r??R: II :|3rT ??5t^ 1 3g;w 

qsTTfcr?: fr?- 

srri I '^=^*1 31 W3: i. 

%T3ft ?3i ^q wsr 11 ^ ^rfi? 

Cs 

’giK tni « ?f%sit 33^ 
i'g^rasri fqcR^!? w %rt% I 

P3i me iwt € 33)?3; ?5T3: 

’?«!? m ?! g< 1 'g^g 3::X5^t 

?3@ ^’??rc, 3 :t^ gc^i: 11 
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’S I WRT tF I ’C I %T3tt HtsfJf mfkw 1 

5JT ^ciTS: 1 t% 5Ej5}5r g?; i , SRT ^ETIT^ I ^ Km K^'f- 

K^Km, f% ^ w i tp;iT^; H w W jfi"qt w'Mf, 

W^, ^ ffW ^T^isr ^fi§ 

yw liT ilTfl sjt;j;?i i 'fj? cfo itifT % 15^ I ^gur 

■^•v, o 'Ws '. «^ ■ i ^ 

^wr Kmn ^K m KmK I ci^!f I Tlf% 5iT9 1 

TO’fSf ^55^r ^ 1 ifft i I i i ir«T 

^fr ^iT ii^f 1 I m ci^ u 

^r?: sfit 5i?n«: i *5t ^ f^iifflijT i 
5TJf %T?; i:Tmisr i 1%®^ sfR:inwt i 
il'C %T3ff II 

« 1 itasiT w=5f*i^T i €. I sfjiT ^Tprr 

cTs wtsia ^ K 1 jt?t tjT3 fsajm: i 

cf® arffoT ir^'t i w?rf j{^ ^hht ww ? i 

1 € 304ft?rT ct> ?icr ni^ vm: ^ ii?i i 

i^5^T %^! Cf5 ^Tf%%T3ft 535?§T?^^?sr^i!'ff i^if I JfcTifl 

^5rT% I t: f%3E.*ia^ i « jffqt i^jr; 

’Efw? Tr?:% B 5rf%^ wra fta f r^a, a\ «a ^ 

5iaT?: afc arra i Tgia afia} f^caf '^asici i ^cht wsr: ^ 

3ffc 3iT?a 1 tira TOa° a® a» srjt 3iT?a ii jtaar 
^ i B 

\o 1 ^fjrai \«> i ^jtt l!^, ijri 

1 jBE^i %T3it •tR;af^:craT srn^ « T^uff esuwxi^ i erjtt 
grtrra i ac[»?a if^ fj? afi sir^ i aE^^gr 

^sREfar af'tw ^ ^aar m fw* a^na%at5n3C i a?:- 
^fTaii 3fT i ao If it aTPfa m wr % fk sra^ ?;%r5: % 

1 afftrar a ^Tat k I aa^T afara ^ 

ircarT?: 1 ?%T a EtgTT^ ar i jtai wtaff % %Ta fwara % i ipua 

’ar^» a^cpfa ^ feaia® i ^wi b 

5f^ %3ft m. aiaa fw^na o 

I affar a“ afa acpfa I %TaT i es^sW tc ^ 

irNa ar wek i arrQ € allataT ! ^EEfar?; i an*: i 5if% «jsr: i 
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5r; 5 jIitt?: i w ^li ci^ ipqiT h ^tjt i ^nr*r 
TO»f5T i lit^fWT, ^ I 3Ta;T?» eft arc 

f 13E: I ^fl ^ fi^r^?T € I sft^^ 

fCt ^farai % '^^T ;i|jrT sftjft ^ Wtl: ^ II 

iqans: i aispr ga:w( I aiTci i ^srwt ^jit, i 

arN; aift^ ga; i a;%i3[ ii an?: i nA ^T'fT, aftaiw, 
ifarm ^ i eft 1 ?rf=g feit^w^ari %T*fTi 
%T3ft eik ^5caiwf « ^Tfff ^1 aiT^ i wan ^ja; Iw i 
5?ft aisfai ^?: i ?:%Tg ii q5a;\'^t ^kt ^ i % arm srw irr^t 

ifaiT 1 % wim %T3ft a:%ra!: i eil-war ^a:*? ^ar mat a 

C\ * 

sRft 1 ^3 aftft l %TaiT ^ ga?^ % 

■qr^l I %T*ir i qieftarr « % ?:%?[ i 

1 w-gar ifai ^faim i qftarmq i sqfq^a:?jf 
era 1 'qar®Rer m qf^farax t: a;%T3[ % aftqt lat 

tff I m?T lljeto ^ST tr ai^s: 1 'q^^t 

J|3m asil'cm 3f5Rr 
qj^l I aftqt mf i 

arHef %Tar I xfNt qaiat aia; 
i a§Tqi Wifa B a:?3 \ uHt qaima: qfar ai^ ii 

1 %ra ^ qifstaiqT cts \\ \ %rei Tjsf^ qlaiar qa: 

mar 1 m a(ar?:% qa: qrt: qiar- qjriiq q,^ i ^ aiq^ % f^qrq, 
mq I art^ ^ qqfqqT er? arq^ fi mqr awiett mnq i f aran: 
^qrq 1 i ia:fqm %t qit^ q? i ^ftaft ipsta: tras: 
% m I anfq qr wgferqr eft «arq h m qfq i q^'t 

wq 1 qfiq i qa: sr? qji% i m aftqt ^ 1 % i m 
qrf 1 =1 qqr %ra: itraft qra:5r q?;q ^ jfhft ^ it, %: ms 
qjqiq 1 lai^ q^ pr^qr aqrSt qpr ^q q$ n fiq qrfme mq: 

efti^ ^a.qr lar ^ ii qft^ i i fw=^T arfq i 

qfiqt qm ^rq^rq q'tirq a 

\8 1 a^ q^ qan mf^ iira:, tfiq sftaft^ arqrqr ^jqq, arrqq 
mqqi ari%f q i ^au tfit qfimr f%, t qt%^,3r3q qw i aftqY 
q^qr aw #ti, ws^ x.^ i aftaft mqr qrqr « flarr Itft qra: aw: 
aiq'tm rim i ima; wt? aftqt w mqq %r 35itqt ql qiiq i 


1?! ^ qrq I wtff t 3T3iqja:qi 

%q qi qitfft 1 qrr 
qfiq iflia: ii ^ qitKt aum 

al^m qf^T% I agiq qri q^qf 
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5^ ^ gtfT, ^ t *j^3r« q3T*r, jft- § q3T*r ii 

^JTT rNw, ^5 nfc 3fPf 8 

j^srr w t%5:5rT, sirfr i srt^, sim a^^r'ft ^jrr i 

'ff? i 3?Ts?: t i mm fift mm i ^it?;t 

’^c n ^gT i ’wi^ i i fms ^r^Oj 

^ 'fT'sr i ’gr?: 

I 'g^cf WT % fw^T ; wir ’gn; mil, ^gir m gr^ 

%5 I ifirai gTf^5T% ^ mgis: 1 1 fl' »^w %% i %, gi^i irrif}, i^reo 


l5T3?t gsiTqg fw^gi %, f %% « 

1 fgwT g» %R %3ft ^?;w 
giJiTSRT gii I gii=^ gg?:gT gfifg 
% t ggii I ’fJf % %; % 

giq^T g^ZR II ^zi-qfT giq^ ?Jt^t 

'iftgr ^T^gr i Jsrf^x gift 
%R qimfT g?;R i guR i wt 
i ^ 1 srrfil gi? ^q^T 

q^ II 5cfgr ggf^T cr^ gf%g 
i %T% I ?=it %K ^ 5ISIT 


11 

I'll 1 qg^ ?naT 

'*' ^ 

m JT^qr a i ?! qgqr % q; 

^T qRg II qf^5^ mux 

fw^T ^cf qiEra 

qgR ggg II ^ qf^gt ^irt qt^raf 

gt gqftqT qgm ll %T3rt 

mgr gfi^ wf gmg ^ 

srrg i grtirt ^rt ^mrg ig>f 

^ 1 %3r gqw gff % 8 


jftqt 'qsgr I »fit % ftrRqgr ^ ■mxi ^ ii % m 5B[gqqT m 

§T3tt gJT R^R mf I qfig g ii* tgqwig i qrrf^ i 

fqci*iR $T3ft Jimit qgr gwf i gii- %rt wt % g® mmq i mqg 
qgmgr ^ qiT?3 ^ i mq^ 9° ^ggi m lizw i qn^? grgr 
WT % fgw grgw n 

I iggr ?f ^rf iiaft qgi qsrqg gesqnqg gr^ ';._^qi=T 
gnggr gism gggs^'t i gRT g fqg%i^ ft'f € m gi^' t- 


^«■^ . ■■•v' 

g 3R gei I 


gRT ^ JR^ 

#jgt gt^tggf m mg 
^T I g^t f 58qfgqT qg g’g 
mggig 
wg 0 

I pagT ggg ifg gftg '3®g ^ %qrg gr, ^g ^ l!f%qr ^rfg 
gig I Ff %Tg wt ^tjt grfi gri i grg^ t ^mggr %igi ggct qg 


gm 


gr fq*g^ ^ggg) ^qr 

<\ 


\i I ^iRpggrg'^qRrilT^gsg, 
qrg ?jg gqgig i gf^ 
gHiggr i giw WR ll ?ggi 
q^qt Rsg %iqtqr, in gig i gri 
f?tig wig 11 
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I f % srrfirm i siisjct wif %tc «t«; 

m ilTO 1 Slfl^IT %TK WT 5tT^ ’5*251, W § 50 5T^ 

%K I if555 % %mi 'sfs §5 1 i fiifjffcraT 5555 
^ I 351^t 53lft5T 55Ef §t, 5Tfl5T ^5 §5T %T?: ?Tlft ’5^1 I 

f §5T 5i 1^51 ^ 5l5Ifl BR I 5J^ gj^jf ^ ^»3RK ¥nic 

f5*55! 1 5iT %t€ §5T t: f^ fitJUf % f5Fra^ ^xx % % ^ 

^cra 1 55T §5T f51% 5t3I II UajTJl 

5rni § ^ 5fl5, f5^5i ’5'CTFi 1 553a 'lf«f5T ^^351 ^T 

qsiT I 3irft 1|5(^5T 51515 ^55! I i fiRSl 5155 

1 5r55T 55 5i5TfJ 5» '55115'^ I 5^ € 53155! %T5 “IW 

f53a%t 1. 5T5T 5 3J5f55T %KT Ji^qt ^ irT55 fm W i 
1W ^ ’53R% I 5fl5% 5Tf^3EI ir? ^ %T5 I 3?T5T 5 fw- 

513!; 5 f55 51 2EfI5f I! ^5, W^5t 5 1 TW 5 515 « 

1 5ci5T 55f^ 5 I :!5.15r ^f5 5fl5it f555T 

5fl5 33*5 5 5l'35r §% §5T 55 5 5131 tl5 1 37T5 f5tT- 

i Bffk ^xS?r I W5 ^ 5flf55f ^Sf, 3315 5!f3T5T I 533° 

3T3 5!3l I 515 5 555T 5® 5% 55f5 H5T 513 i f335I55 1 ^f55! 

3§'f3a5 I § 5 5555f 5 §5T % 5155 5^ ’ 3^3115 || 

f55T§t 1 5t^. 5ia 5'f5 f3EraT5 | f5=fo 5x?ix ^X55 

^gcTT 55T5 1 % 5T5 l55T t ^5 %% | 5’f! 5 WWf 335T 
Si!f5 I 5llT5 5551 II grff gf§g .g^ 

^35 1551 5515 I 5Tf| %T5 515T 15 %% I 

5i35W5f I ’f’5- 5>15r 555T51T 5ff^ 5iT 5# | 

5T §55T 5rfl §%! 1 5> 115 538T %r55, ’55! 5tl5 i 

5^ %T5 155T 51$ 1 555 I P551 %t5T ^ire 55*5 I 

5m, i 511551 5° 5fl5 515 31311 i HI i 5%15 

ft W\l 5fl ftl^ 5ft5 I Sift; t w I 553i! 15 11*5 51115 JNt, 
515315! ,' 3g!f551 § 35111 3l!ft 3535 5155 % |I ifti ifl^^ 

^f%5T 33551 53lftlT§ f555T, 5135 51335 ^15, 5135 

^ *?15 fi 3#ft. ^ ^T5t llftraT 5135 3155115 ^15 1 115! if 
l§i% I 3^ft;\§§! iflfiraf HI 5151^ 5fi3^! tfei | h 5 
>613 I \ 5lf5 m 5fl^ 51 315 1 
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I 5TOWT ?:T5II I I I *fT1[ 

fifin' ^ ^JTf JK 5IT^ J 

tk’^ II ^r*R; % ft^iT% ^T3fT 3|^5TT , 5 ^Fr«f ^ ^t} 

nogf^iff I 3R:^5T^ q?; % wt j tr^i^ f^ipR ! ^ tjiqt, ^5^- 

i cfs 3tt§ qt ^ cio : arf^ ipt % I 

f^’1% t qrri ^ filt irijft ^unq , qf^sf} ^ fR^JTq l 

f^?KqT I ^qfetr ^f^cl I %!?; ^ sjiq I ’m^ ^kl i WT 

^?:?T I i ^qkqi q % ' ?jk ^lait fiJj; ^O 11 
figig I i tTjft i II II 

I ^ 3H^ , ^JJ ^ gft; 

I i 5iqR l^qf, g*T ^T i atir?: vjk %3ft 
1 5^*iT ^ ’irq qk i g?:cft wra ^iJirq i qj? 
qff^ i stTcTT i ^ 5ra II 3[f?r II 

TRANSLATION. 

Song of Qojgi Chand, — Bkojpuri. Song of Gopt Chand, — MagahL 

1. King Gopi Chand teareth up 1. The king: < 
his royal robes and maketh out of 
it an ascetic’s cloth. In its midst 
are fastened diamonds, rubies and 
pearls, and it was made a priceless 
cloth. He puttetli on the cloth 
and starteth on his wanderings,* ! human for 
and his mother catcheth him by the | 
cloth and standeth. ‘ When 1 see i 
thee, my son, I control myself, 
for thou art going forth and be- 
coming an ascetic. I held thee, only 
my son, for nine months in _ 
womb, thinking that my darling such 
would be a help to me in trouble, sinful soul.’” 

I gave thee seven streams of milk mother Maina. 
to drink, pay me back the price * ( By thy going 
thereof. ’t 


ciotn anci standetii, saying, ‘ I held 
thee for nine months in my womb, 
and in the tenth didst thou take 
nxi. If thou hadst died 
in thy biidli, I would have been 
contented. Say not, 0 Gopi Chand, 
“Imagine, mother, that thou art 
barren or that thy womb hath borne 
dhdk (lutea. frondosa) or a 
my I maddr (asclepias gigantea) With 
words remonstrate with thy 
So much said bis 
(Again she said) 
away) thou art lay- 
ing waste an inhabited city , for with- 
out thee, Gopi Chand, the whole 

* Two trees. The first is good for 
notliing bat firewood, and the second is 
very bitter. 


* to go, wander, 

t of 2nd pret. 

In p, 39 of my Bh. Gram. I have marked 
it as wanting. 
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palace is empty. Say not so, Gopi Chaiid/ saith liis mother Mairj 
‘ First pay me the price of my milk and then go and become r 
ascetic.’ When Gopi Chand heard this, he gazed upon the ear'r 
and upon the sky above. VWhat sort of son is that, who can com 
the stars of heaven ? He alone can pay his mother the price of her mil 

If, mother, tlion hadst desired cow. o 
milk, I conld have bought it /in 
the market, and given it 
But for thy milk I am without 
resonrce. Mother, my whole body 
hath been nonrished by, thy milk. 
Thy milk is beyond price.’ His 
mother answered, ‘It was not the 
milk of cow or buffalo that I gave 
thee to drink, t was the milk of my 
bosom. Thou art forgetting^ the 
milk. Be not an ascetic. Protect 
me in days and nights of trouble 
(lit, on thick days and nights). 
Some day 0 my son, be a help to 

me in calamity. So, go not forth to become an ascetic. Say not 
so, Gopi Chand.’ 

2. ‘ Bring hither, mother Maina, sword and dagger, that I may 
plant them in my liver. Or else let me go forth to be an ascetic. 
Give me, mother, thy milk as a free gift. Thine own ascetic of a 
foreign land beginneth to entreat thee.’ His mother replied, ‘Live 
my son and be an ascetic. Go thou forth, hnt come back to me. 
Great is the spiritual reward of visiting holy places and performing 
vows.’ ‘ Mother, the day of meeting me again is gone far off. Say 
not, mother “ It is I who have given the free gift,” It is God who 
giveth me my birth, and decideth my fate.’ 

3. Gopi Chand leaveth his elephants. He leaveth his camels in 
the camel-stables, and his horses in the horse- stables. Hine hundred 
Paithan attendants doth he leave behind. Five hundred damsels and 
princes weep for him. Hine hundred wedded wives weep for him. 
His mother Maina dasheth down the throne and weepeth for him. 
The swans weep on the turrets of his house ; in the villages weep tbo 
cultivators ; on the way, the wayfarers ; and by the well, the girls 

* ilK fco recover, of. ifK ^ 

it has not been lost. So also 
to be found, recovered. 


‘If thou desire milk of cow or 
buffalo, I will buy it in the mar- 
ket and give it to thee. I will fill 
my father’s tank with it, and with 
it wilt thou recover* the price of 
the milk. Even if I gave all this 
I would not be free from the debt. 
Do thou, 0 mother, give me a free 
gift of the milk, for the sake of 
virtue (^. e,, as a free gift).’ 

‘Thou appearest, 0 my ascetic, 
to me, as amongst men of another 
land. I give thee, 0 son, the milk 
as a free gift, but mark this much 
of my words. 
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wlio came to fetcli water. * So 
■as an ascetic.’ ■ 

4. Tlion .wilt have to wander 
throngli the three worlds, hut go 
not to the land of thy sister Birna. 
The heart of thy sister will bni’st 
and she will die when she heareth 
that her brother hath become an 
ascetic.’ 

Young Satraniya whom he had 
married in his youth, she also 
catcheth him by the cloth and stand- 
eth. ^ Thon, my husband, art becom- 
ing an ascetic, what support wilt thon 
give me before thon goest.’^ Gopf 
Chand (refused to hear her and) 
became like an image of stone^.f 
6. His first halting place| was 
in the plantain-forest and the does 
of the forest as they see him, weep. 
(Banspati, the Egeria of the 
forest) plucked and offered him 
fruits of the forest to eat. ‘ Eat 
0 ascetic, the fruit of my forest.’ 

' I will not eat food, 0 mother, nor 
will I drink water. Tell me where 
is Birna’s city.’ When she heard 
these words Banspati said * Birna’s 

# a sup- 

port. 

t -v/ means; to settle upon, but 

the sentence in wMch occurs is 

quite uumtelligible. The words are 
written exactly as the singer gave them, 
but even he did not know their meaning. 
The sentence might perhaps mean * The- 
bee (i. e. G-opi Chand) immediately on 
settling dew away,* as if he was only 
paying a short visit to his home. A 
reference to the introduction will show 
that this was the case. 

J is literally ‘ a roosting place.' , 


beloved is lie of us who goeth forth 

4. Then said his mother Maina 
* Hear, , my son, my words- 
Throughout the three worlds may’st 
thou ask for alms, but go not thou 
to the land of thy sister.’ ‘lYell 
hast thou done, 0 mother, to re- 
mind me. Thou hast caused me 
to remember my ' forgotten sister.’ 
' Thy sister hath been weeping for 
these six months, for all her 
hopes are fixed upon her parent’s 
house.’ 


5. Gopi Chand’s first stage fell 
in the Plantain forest. At even 
mother Banspati of the wood 
weepeth. The does of the forest 
wept, and as they heard it the 
leaves of the forest fell down. 
When she saw his form and ap- 
pearance Banspati opened (her 
fiute) and played in the second 
watch after midnight. She felt 
pity for him. ‘Great tigers and 
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city is six months’ journey distant. 
Thou wilt die without food and 
water. The path to thy sister 
Birna is rough.’ ‘ 0 mother, hear 
my prayer. In as many days as 
thou dost arrive there, my mother, 
in so many cause me also to arrive.’ 
Banspati taketh the form of a 
hawk, and uplifting him in the 
shape of a parrot, carrieth him to 
Birna’s city. 

6. He began his peramhulation 
of the lanes, crying, ‘ May ye live, 
my charitable folk of the city. 
Show me the way to your king’s 
doorway, then will I leave your 
company.’* 


lions will devour him, before he 
seeth (i. e., if he trieth to see) his 
sister.’ Said Gopi Chand, ‘ Let 
me die, or let me live, I will go to 
my sister’s land.’ Banspati' took 
pity on him. She turned Gopi 
Chand into a parrot, and herself 
into a swan, and in an hour and 
a watch set him down in his sister’s 
land. 

6. When Gopi Chand arrived 
at his sister’s country, he applied 
ashes and burnt cowdung to his 
face, and hid his body beneath 
his ascetic’s mantle. Through all 
the lanes went he backwards and 


forwards, and he found a sandal tree at the door of every one. 
He could not distinguish the doorway of the king from that of 
his subjects, though he went round them all. The village people 
said, ‘Reverend Sir, stay with us. Every one of us will look 
after thy food.’ But Gopi Chand said, ‘0 sisters and mothers 
of the village, show me the doorway of the king, for there will 
I stay. I cannot stay at the doorway of any of his subjects.’ The 


‘ The turret is high, and the door 
is low. At the door is a dried up 
sandal tree. That is the king’s 
doorway,’ 


7. The ascetic went before the 
sandal tree and lighteth his fire,t 
and, lo, the sandal tree dowered 
became fresh and green. From 
above his sister Birna is watching 
him, saying, ‘ I never saw a 
reverend ascetic like this before.’ 
Quickly she calleth Mugiya her 


sisters and mothers of the village 
replied. ‘ The turret is high, and 
the door is low. The doorposts are 
of gold, and the doors of silver. 
There are there two she-elephants 
named Aura and Bhaura, and a 
sandal tree which hath been 
withered for twelve years.’ 

7. So Gopi Chand went to his 
sister’s door, and lit his ascetic’s 
lire below it, and the sandal 
tree which had been withered for 
twelve years became fresh and 
green. The king and the subjects 
of the village saw this. ‘ It is not 
a mere ascetic. This is some God ; 


* protection. 

Hi y an ascetic's fire. 

<\ 
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maid-servant, ^ Go 
and ask liis caste/ 

Lands tlie ascetic saitii to Ler, 
^ Damsel, believe wiiat I say. I am 
by caste a Cliliatiri. Go tbon and 
tell licr tliat, and say from bis 
birtli be batb been an ascetic of 
tlie bigbest degree (siddha)"’ ’ 
Tbe damsel said ‘ Tbon bast bidden 
tby caste, and bast done well. 


my damsel, j for, lo, tbe sandal' tree, ; w-bi€b .' batb. 
Witli folded | been withered for dwelve.. 

batb .become ' fresb and' ;green.*, 
Mn^ga (bis sister’s . .servant)' said ' 
‘ for tbe sake , of tbe ^ withered, , 
'withered, sandal tre'e, . will I give: the 
Brahman food. The 'wit bere.d :saiidal , 
bath become fresh and green.'/ This 
is a 'wondrous ascetic.’ With four 
companions in front of her, and 
fo-ar behind her, in tbe midst came bis sister. Sbe opened the 
doors of tbe window and bebeld. One glance fell upon tbe ascetic, 
and tbe other on tbe sandal tree. The queen saw tbe wdtbered sandal 
tree fresb and green, and fell in a faint. 

8 . 


8. Beveresid sir ; tell me what 
tbon wantest to eat. Wilt tbon 
eat cooked food of tbe king’s bouse, 
or wilt tbon eat milk and fruit 

‘ Eor twelve years, 0 damsel, I have 
never burnt my bands (by cooking). 
I will eat cooked food of tbe king’s 
bouse, if it come in tbe band of 
the Brabmaii Barua, nor also will 
I eat that which batb been touched 
by a maid-servant. My virtue as 
a Cbbatiri would be destroyed. 
New troubles batb Kim given me. 
It was written in my fate that I 
should be an ascetic,’ 

9. When sbe beardf these 
words tbe damsel went to give 
notice about the food, but sbe £or- 
gat.J Sbe forgat also tbe other 
menial services, and no one paid 
attention to tbe food. At mid- 
night tbe ascetic played bis fiuto, 


Tbe damsel Mii'ga came to 
ask him, ‘ 0 ascetic, wliat wilt tiiou 
eat ? Of wdiat food wilt tbon partake, 
wilt thou eat of tbe Baja’s food 
Gopi Cband replied, ‘ A new cala- 
mity batb God granted to me. As 
I watch tbe smoke, tbe tears flow 
from mine eyes. As I see tbe 
fire, blisters are rising on body. 
Tell tbe king’s Bralmian to offer 
me food, and then will I eat.’ 


9. But the damsel Mii'ga forgat 
to send the food amongst her other 
duties, and tbe Queen forgat to do 
so in her dressing and adorning of 
herself. Barn tbe Brahman also 
forgat, as be ate bis bhang. After 
a watch after midnight no one 


^ meal of an ascetic wlio 

will not eat corn, — only iTnit. 


t 


m Jit- 
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and tlie sound foil upon (the ear) took care concerning liis food. In 
of his sister Birna. the meantime Gopi Chanel played 

upon his flute. ‘My sister hath, of snrety, eaten and drunk. May 
my virtue increase by a fourth (if she hath not) . She hath, of a 
surety eaten her meal and forgotten me. May all the food that is 
in the larder be burned to ashes. Then, even if she fill nine 
dishes, I will neither eat it, nor will iny caste be aflected (by ac- 
cepting food from a maid-servant).’ In the meantime his sister heard 
the sound of the flute. 


10. Quicldy she calls the dam- 
sel Mugiya saying ‘An ascetic is 
fasting at the door. Quickly, 
O damsel, call the Brahmau boy, 
and tell him the state of aflaii‘S 
about the food.’ * The damsel 
goeth and calleth the Brahman. 
There were thirty-six dishes of 
thirty- six kinds (of food), not one 
was empty. She said, ‘ if thou 
desire, 0 Brahman, thou caust feed 
a hundred princes. What difli- 
culty is there about one ascetic ?’ 

11. The Brahman washed his 
feet, and opened the larder, and, lo, 
all the food in the dishes was burnt 
to ashes. t The Brahman boy thin- 
keth in his mind, ‘ what a wonderful 
thing is this that hath come to pass.’ 
By the damsel Mugiya he sent the 
burnt foodj of those dishes saying, 
‘conceal the name of the king’s 
palace. Say “ it is the food of my 
poor hovel.” ’ The damsel Mugiya 
took it away, saying, ‘ Ascetic, may 
fire seize thy luck. The food of 
the house of my king is burnt up.’ 


10. ‘ G Mu^ga, all in my village 

have eaten, and the ascetic is fast- 
ing.’ Saith the damsel Mu^ga, 
‘ what do I know ?’ She sent for 
Barua the Brahman and said to 
him, ‘Kserve the food quickly to 
the ascetic.’ Saitli Barua, ‘ what 
difficulty is there about one ascetic ? 
I can feed fifty-six hundred 
princes.’ 


11. He putteth on sandals of 
gold, and goeth and openeth the 
larder, and seeth that fire hath 
consumed the contents of the fifty- 
six dishes. If you were to squeeze 
out the contents of the fifty- six 
dishes, then only a fistful of burnt 
food would come out. Saith Barua 
the Brahman, ‘ 0 Miiga, give the 
ascetic his food.’ Mil'ga was by 
caste an eater of broken food, but 
in her language she was iutelligeiit. 
So she nrrangeth cocoa-nuts, al- 
monds, dates, raisins, and five 


# %ir 

t s-slies. 

t = 4%!^, the latter is the 

B. word. It meaits burnt food of any 
kind adhering to the bottom of a dish. 
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packets of betel. Sbe x)laced tbem on a golden dish, and tyre and the 
btimt food in a saucer, and taking Ganges water started. ‘Take, 
0 reyerend ascetic, this food. May fire seize your luck.* The night 
was x)itch dark. Up rose Go^i Ohand in distress of mind. In a golden 
gourd he took the \yater, and in tke golden saucer the food. 


12. When the ascetic heard the 
words of the damsel, he laughed, 
and the thirty-two teetii of his 
month gleamed. By their light 
he taketh the burnt food, saying, 
‘ what hath my sister given me ?’ 
The king {%. e., the ascetic) tieth 
up the bni*nt food in tlie corner of 
his garment, and eateth the ashes 
and dust of his fire. 


13. Morning cometh, and the 
dawn beginneth. He batlieth in 
his sister’s tank. His cloth cover- 
eth the whole of his body, but 
the features of his face were not 
hidden. He mixeth ashes with 
water, applieth them (to his face), 
and standeth at his sistei’s door- 
way. He folcletli his hands and 
maketh supplication, ‘ O queen, 
give me alms. Then will I leave 
thy door'.’ 


■ ■ 12. The night was pitch dark 
and in order to see hiS' food Gopi 
Ohand smiled. It night but 
thereby (through the flashing of 
his teeth) it became day. He 
opened his sheet and tied up the 
burnt food in his knot. He drew 
towards him his fire and mixed the 
ashes with water. He laid them 
upon five leaves, and behold it 
became the five different sorts 
(of food). 

13. As morning cometh he 
batheth in the tank. He hideth his 
body under his ga.rment, and ap- 
plieth ashes and burnt cowdung to 
his face, that his sister should not 
recognize him, and that he might be- 
come as an ascetic. How the tliirty- 
two teeth of Gopi Ohand shine ! 
How Gopi Ohand deceiveth her ! 
He had been all of one (dull grey) 
colour, but now (after bathing) his 
form became of eight colours. As 


the sun rose he went to his sister’s door, and asked for alms. ‘ May 
my sister’s children live long, and cause her to be ha];)py.’ 

14. The damsel Mu'ga gazed at his garments, and seeing the 
form and appearance of the ascetic went singing into the inner apart- 
ments. Saith she, ‘ 0 sister, as was thy brother Gopi Ohand whom 
thou didst leave at home, such is the reverend ascetic.’ ‘ Mii^ga, 


may I eat up thy brother and nephew! (a form of abuse). If it 
were my brother Gopi Ohand who had come, then desolation itself 
would have been po|)uiated (with the crowd of his followers). (He 
would have taken with him) nine hundred horses, nine hundred 
elephants, nine hundred Mughal Paithans, and nine hundred Paithan^^ 
princes.’ Said the damsel Mu^ga, ‘ if thou wilt not come with f 

\ 24778 /' 
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to see, I will buy a damri or a dokri* of poison and eat it and die.’ 
(Saitb sister Bima to berself) ‘ of low caste is sbe, and by caste an 
eater of broken food. If I g’O not at once, she will take a damn of 
poison and die, and I will be guilty of a sin.’ So she put on her father’s 
ring, her naother’s painted scarf, and her sister-in-law’s bracelet. 

Four companions went before jber 
and four beliiiicl ber. She took 
alms ill a golden plate. / Take, 
0 Eeverend ascetic, (these alms), 
and leave mj door.’ 

15. ‘I left all such pebbles and 
stones behind in my mother’s house. 
If I take these pebbles and stones 
what can I do with them ?’ The 
sister replied ^ I am offering him 
alms of gold and silver, and, lo, 
he hath turned them into pebbles 
and stones.’ * If thou hadst a shawl 
double- shawl out of which I 


She makcth a mixture^ of gold 
and silver, and goeth to her 

brother alms. She sent it by the 
damsel Miigiya, saying ‘Ascetic, 
take thine alms.’ 

15. The ascetic with folded 
hands maketh supplication. ‘ 0 
sister, who careth for pebbles and 
stones (like these jewels which 
thou dost offer me). Hadst thou 
given me old clothes, for me to 
make a beggar’s cloth of, (it would 
have been better, what can I do 
with money ?).’ * My maid-ser- 

vants and damsels get my old 
clothes. I have no clothes old 
enough to tear. I swear a hun- 
dred hundred thousand times by 
my brother that I have no old 
clothes.’ When his sister said this 
to him, he answered, ‘ may thy brother king Gopi Chand die. Why art 
thouf taking a false oath ? ’ As he gave this curse the ascetic moved 
away, but his sister caught him by the cloth and detained him. ‘I 
will tear my royal robes and give thee a cloth. Why dost thou curse 
my brother. I call upon thy Guru a hundred hundred thousand 
times. Mayst thou he ashamed of having drunk thy mother’s milk. 
Why hast thou cursed my brother ? ’ 

16. The ascetic claspeth his hand cand giveth information about 
himself. ‘ Raja Raghubausi liveth in Banka. I am grandson of 


or 

might make an a^scetic’s garment 
(I might take it.)’ ‘ The reverend 

ascetic will take nothing. Take 
not so terrible a resolution (literally 
oath). 0 leave my door. I have 
no cloth worthy of thee.’ 


lit, a mixture of Mi and Two small coins. 


rice, hence of any yellow and white 
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TirloM Singla. I am tlie son of [ 
Bliawanda Singli. 0 blind sister^ 

I am tliine brother. In thy 

good fortune tlion hast become 
blind. Thou didst not recognize 
thine t own brother.’ 


16. When Gopi Chanel heard 
this, he said, ^ thou hast obtained 
wealth, and forgotten me. Dost 
thou not know thine own brother, 
bom from the same womb as thou. 
I am thine own brother of thy 
father’s house.’ 


17. Wlien she heareth this, his sister saith, ‘ Hear, 0 Damsel, niy 
words. This man is not worthy to be my brother. Twelve hundred 
princes are servants in my father’s palace. This ascetic is one of 
them. He kuowctli the names of my brother and my fatber. If 
my brotlier Gopi Chand had come, four hundred Taji and Tiirld 
horses would have come out with him. Tbe dust would have iiown (to 
the skies) on account of his elephants. Who would (be able to) 
count the number of his foot-soldiers ? Desolate cities would be 
re-populated by them, if my brother Gopi Chand had come. There 

is the mark of a penj on my bro- 
ther’s hand.’ (She saith to the 
ascetic), ‘How much Tilak^ did 
my brother give (my husband) ? 

How much dowry did he give ?’ 

‘ 0 sister, I gave a hundred hun- 
dred thousand Askrafis as a Tilak 

and the elephant Bliawara at the Budr Fujd; I gtive carts and 
waggons laden with gold. Who can count the brass vessels || I gave. 
I did not sum up the account of the cash I expended. My wife’s 
bracelet sliineth on thy wrist. My father’s ring gleanieth on thy 
finger. Thou art wearing a checked cloth of thy father’s house. ^ 


17. ‘ I will know thee as my 

brother, if thou wilt tell me what pre- 
sents I got at my marriage.’ Saith 
Gopi Chand, ‘ behold, thy father’s 
ring is shining (on your finger), 
and thy mother’s painted scarf, 
and thy sisterdii-law’s bmcelet.’ 


* ipr == 

t 

% I. e. He is a scliolar, and knows 
how to write. 

§ Eegai’ding Tilalc and Fitdr P^jd, 
see Bijai Mai, vs. 104, & ff. 

II = SRT^f + 


t ^nfm, y TIP, = 

Compare ™ song 

of Bijai Mai, vs. 576. In the Magahi 
version of this poem (paras. 15 and 18) 
the word is ^ checked robe. 

In Bijai Mai, however, the phrase is said 
to mean a painted room. 
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18. Wlien Ms sister heard these 18. When his sister Birna heard 
words she ran as a calf that hath this, she caught him by his gar- 
broken loose runneth towards its ment, crying, ‘my mother is 
mother. The brother and sister deserted,^ and my brother hath to- 
embraced, and all the leaves of the day become an ascetic. Sit down, sit 
forest fell down (out of emotion) . down, 0 brother, on the silk-cover- 
‘ I wonld make and give my ed throne, and let me send for all 
brother food, then would I ask the wealth of the world and give 
him news of my father’s house, it to thee.’ 

Hath a K'awab General invaded and snatched away thy kingdom ? 

I will equip an army and send it against him, and rescue thy king- 
dom from him.’ ‘ li^'o, sister. Ho Hawab General hath invaded and 

taken my kingdom. It was written ‘ At thy door, 0 sister, what 
in my fate that I should be an can I do ? If I had two or three 
ascetic. I will not eat food, 0 pice I would have bought bangles 
sister, at thy hand. How my hand and given them to thee.f ’ Then 
is eiiipty,=^ Sister Birna, look at said her husband’s mother and 
the food (which was given me) sister. ‘ Last night didst thou eat 
last night. What didst thou give of food which had been touched by 
me. My luck was burnt, and the hand of Mu'ga. And now that 
thou didst show unto mine eyesf thou hast been recognized, thou dost 
burnt food. The burdenj hath obstinately persist (in refusing to 
been removed from thy city.’ The accept our hospitality) When his 
ascetic untied and showed the sister Birna heard what things 
burnt food to his sister, and then and of what kind he had eaten, 
her heart burst and she died. and when she saw, in the knot of 

his sheet, the burnt food, she cried, 

‘ woe is me and died. 

^ He reproaches her with her scurvy * a corruption of 

treatment of Mm,jvheii she thought ^ brother is by custom always 
he was a Jogi. means ‘ empty.’ bound to give his sister a present when 

In regard to food, and especially rice, it leaving her house after a visit, 
idiomatically means ^ plain,’ e. g, 

^TW I to eat rice and noth- 

ing else ? ’ 

+ = wiTft. 

t I. e-, a beggar is like a burden to 
the city, and this is the way yon have 
tried to get rid of him. 


A 
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19. King Gopi Chand consi- 
deretli in Ms lieart, the words of 
my mother have come true. He 
draweth from Ms waistband kniTes 
and daggers, , and piitteth them to 
his throat. ■ .But God, above seized 
and stopped him, saying, ‘ Why, 0 
mj ascetic, dost thou kill thyself. 
There is ambrosia in thy finger.* 
So he split his finger and gave his 
sister (ambrosia) to drink (and 
she came to life again). Then the 
ascetic went off on his wanderings. 


19. ' (Saith G.opi Ghand to him- 
.self),, ‘ Let me strike .myself ..with 
knife and dagger, and let, .the ; bro^ 
ther die , in the place , of ., his sister** , 
Then tip came Kara jana ,. , in ■ the . : 
form of a Bralman, and caught,. 
hold of hi.m, • crying, .Ho, .siiifnl ■ 
one, in thy little finger. is ambrosia. 
Give it to thy sist.er to drink ; and 
thy dead si.ster will come to life ; 
and do thon take the form of a 
bee, and go away and be an ascetic.* 
(Here the sister is . supposed to come 
to life, and ‘Gopi Chand to go away.) 

20. His sister arose and sat up. Throngh every lane she w^ept. 
She caught the sandal tree and wept ; and the sandal tree replied, 

‘ Why dost thon weep P Thy brother hath become an ascetic.* Then 
cried the sister, ‘ woe is me and the earth opened and she entered 
into it (and was swallowed np by it). And thns was broken the 
relationship of brother and sister between these two. 


On some more Copper Coins of Akhar. — By Chas. J. Rodgees, Frimipal, 
Normal College, Amritsar, 

(With a Plate.) 

When in 1881 I wrote a paper on the Copper Coins of Akbar, it. 
was with much diffidence that I pnt forward any views of my own. 
Those views were in fact only deductions from the coins I had before 
me. Mr. Thomas in a short but friendly paper opposed my deductions. 
He corrected the reading of one coin from dam to damrd. I need not 
say that I knew the inscription would bear this interpretation. I had, 
however, never seen this word in any books on Indian coins, not even 
in Mr. Thomas’s most exhaustive treatises. I quite agree with him that 
a damrd may be two damris, I was attacked somewhat personally by 
an anonymous writer in the Pioneer who evidently had not been guilty 
of such patient research as myself. He said Akbar never struck coins 
bearing the word tdnhe, A look at my plates must have upset his Iln- 
f ounded assertion. 

I have, however, to plead guilty of making another mistake. I read 
a word on seveiM coins as sihka. This word, General Cunningham has 
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kindly pointed out to me, should be tanlcaJi, I quite agree with this 
correction and am very thankful to the General for the kind niaiiiier in 
which he brought it to my notice. One other reading was also cor- 
rected. Here my coin was in faulL I read it Zarh-i-IUaJiahds. On 
the plainest coins it is certainly Miilir-i-lllaluihm. It is seldom per- 
haps so many mistakes are made in one paper. I can only plead the 
fact that I was busy in making preparations for my furlough and that 
I had not time to consult my more learned and experienced fellow- 
numismatists. None, however, of my critics give me credit for introduc- 
ing to notice so many novelties. A careless perusal of my short paper 
will show that I proved the fnlus to be a coin of uncertain weight, that 
I gave a yah tcinlce, a do tdnhe^ a damrd^ a damri and several tanhalis 
besides the coins of several mints up to that time unpublished and of 
several up to that time unknown. This I mention to show that my 
paper was not without some value in spite of its faults. Since 1881, I 
have kept np my researches and am able now to give a new series of 
coins which I shall leave to speak for themselves. 

The coins I have drawn are all of j)ure copper. Some are very 
thick as will be seen from the plate where the two lines under the coins 
indicate their thickness. The weight of each is given under it in grains. 


(!•) 

(20 

(SO 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(SO 

(70 

(80 

(9.) 

( 10 .) 

( 11 .) 

(120 

(13.) 

(14.) 


They are as follows (see Plate I) 

Ohv, Aiwij i?ey. 

Obv. Ditto 

Oho. liev. 

Obv. Ditto Rev. 




Obv. 

Obv. 

Obv. 

Ohv. 

Ohv. 

Ohv. 

Obv. 

Obv. 

Ohv. 

Ohv. 


Axij liev. 

Rev-. 

Rev. 

ditto (without mint) Rev. 
same as (7) Rev, 

Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Rev. 


PI 

pr jjji 

pi jiLc 

geometrical hgures. 
ditto. 

pp jy^ 

r f 


Of these coins Nos. 1, 2, 12 are the property of my venerable and 
kind friend General Cunningham, No. 11 is from an impression by the 
same gentleman at Lucknow in 1840, and given to me some years back. 
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Fo. 3 is tlie property of Dav. Boss, Esq., C. L E., M. B. A. S., <|:c. 
Traffic Manager Sind, Pan jab and Delhi Railway. ISTo, 14 belongs to L, 
White King, Esq., C. S., a most indefatigable nnmisroatist. The remain- , 
‘der are from my o\mi poor cabinet. 

k By comparing this list of coins with that published in my former 
paper, it will be seen that of Akbar’s Copper Coins we hare, now, know- 
ledge- of the following r 


Tlie one tanke 
The two til} ike 
The one tanke 
Tlie damri 
Tlie danira 
The fiiiuB 
The rnolnir 
The tankah 
The half tankah 


iSj^d 

jf^fO 


The fourth part of the tankah <3U2a. 
The eighth part ditto AAa. 

The sixteenth part ditto <3^^ 

The nisfe ■ 


weiglits in grains. 
59 

108, 109. 

58-8. - 
40. 

76. 

326, 149, 38, 37. 
316. 

618, 620, 623*4, 626. 

317-5,. ''309:.'' 
153-1. 

39-5, 

^:::-'''37-5^'"R8*5. 


I know of only one oiie-tdnhe piece and of only one one-tanJ^e piece 
both, of which are giyeii in my papers, and neither of which belongs to me. 
I have seen only one nisfe and one-fourth part of o^fanJcah and one 
eighth part. Sixteenth parts are common. I have about a dozen of 
them. The tankah is as rare as it is large. The halves are still rarer. 
The tyro given in my paper are the only ones I have yet seen. The 
cabinets of other numismatists and of museums may contain others. Of 
the moh'iir one specimen is published by the Honorable Syud Ahmad, 
C. S. I., in his edition of the Ain-i’-Ahhari, But in a conversation I had 
the other day with him, he disputed this reading, and was inclined to 
my former reading zarh, 

I am not going to bring forward any views of my own on this occa- 
sion, or make any deductions from the coins. I will simply quote a 
letter sent me by General Cunningham, after we had discovered the 
tankah and its parts, and thus fixed the weight of this coin, 

Simla^ afh Juhj^ 1883, 

My dear Rodgens, 

Ever since we got the Tanka of Akbar fixed I have been think- 
ing of Akbar’s revenuesi and at last I think that I see some) light. 

H 
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Tliomas began liis reasoning witli an assumption that tlicre can 
be very little contest about the value of Mzain-iid- Din’s pieces designa- 
ted as Tankah-i-MurMi.” He takes them to be the same as the old 
Sikandari tanka of twenty to the ru23ee (p. 7, Akbar’s Revenues) wliich 
is certainly wrong. He assumes that they were so ; but gives no proofs^ 
nor even any arguments. 

How let us examine the facts : — 

De Laet gives Akbar’s revenue on Jahangir’s accession in two 
forms : thus : — 

VI. Arab et 98 caror Dam. 
or III. Arab et 49 caror Tang arum. 

How’ here is a new jmoof of 1 Tanga = 2 Dams. 


Arabs kross taklis. 


Abul Eazl’s collected amounts 
'Come to 

Hizam-ud-Din’s statement . . . 
De Laet’s statement 


5, 67, 63 

6, 40, 00 

6, 98, 00 


83, 383 dams. 

00, 000 muradi tan- 

kas. 

00, 000 dams. 


Put in this way it seems clear to me that Hizam-ud-Din’s murdfU 
tanJeas^ are the common dams of Akbar. I do not uiiderstand the name 
of MtirddU but I think it possible that there may be a mistake in this 
name ; and for the following reason : — 

I have two copper coins of Akbar, like your Ho. 15, — ^but botli of 
them used nmhr instead of zarl), Muhr-i-IlaMhds, the stamp or 
coin of Ilahdhds, (See Ho. 13 of my present plate, which I have drawni 
from a perfect coin of my own two, illustrate this portion of General 
Cunningham’s letter.) The name of the coins would then become 
Muhrawi, and hence I take them to be the real pieces inten- 
ded by the corrupt name of Muradi. Can you refer to any MS. of 
the Tabaqat-i- Akbari ? 

Had Hizam-ud-din intended the tanJeas of Akbar, there was no 
necessity for calling them by any other name than simply tanJeas, as 
written on the coins themselves. But as dam wns a new name, intro- 
duced hy Akbar himseH, it seems highly probable that the coins of 
the same weight as Akbar’s dams were previously known as tanJeas -with 
some qualifying title. (In fact Sher Shah’s 320 grain coins were called 
idnJeas.') 

(By the way my two heavy (640 grain) tankalis of Akbar are not 
from your Dehli mint but from Bairat, as I read the name — I wMl of 
course send them to you.) 

How as to Akbar’s revenue. Turn to Thomas, p. 52 and add up 
Shah Jahan’s revenues from the same provinces as Akbar held. The 
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total is 18 krors -f 50 lacs of rupees, 
revenues in krors and laldis of rapees. 


Akbar 


Abiil Fazi 

Krors lakhs. 

14, 97 

Nizaiii-iid-Din 

16, 

00 

De Laet 

17, 

45 

Shah Jalian 

18, 

50 

Same provinces 
Shjil'i Jaliaii later 

-22, 

00 

Aiiinngzeb 

26, 

74 

Ditto 

35, 

6T- 

Ditto 

38, 

62' 

Ditto 

30, 

17' i 


Now compare tke progressive 


17 after loss of provinces. 


Now tliese figures of progressive revenue show incontestably t'haf. 
Ak]}ai*’s re veil Lie could not have been more than 16 krors,— and tlio 
double statement of De Laet, in tanicus and dams, is specially clear 
and serves to fix the vaiiie of Nizam-ud~Din’s MunlcU tarJms as simple 
Akhari ddnis,. 

I am,.. 

very sincerely yours, 

A. Oumiiiiglmm, 


I, on iiry o-\vn part, -would only draw attention to the fact that these 
tanlcahs oi Akbar, and the diiforent parts of the same coin, seem to 
have been all struck in the last ten years of Ins reign, between 40 and 
50 liiilik The weight of the seems to make it as ^haij do in. 

At the same time I must say I have never yet seen a coin with the inmie 
dam on it. The Honorable Syiid Abmad told me he had seen one. 

From the weights given above, it w'oukl seem that the ianlcah weigljcd 
about 640 grs. The lialf 520, the quarter 160, the eighth part 80, tln!( 
sixteenth part 40. Against this, however, we have the weiglxts of two 
coins published in my former paper Nos. 18 and 19 of Gobindpiir and 
Dogam which are called tankahs and weight 327 and. 319 grains. The 
Baira# tanicahs and half tankahs, the Agra quarter and the Delhi 


For interesting facts regarding Baira^, see the Eeports of the Archa?ologicn.l 
Survey of India, Vol. II, pp. 342-G, and VoI. YI, pp. 91-103. It was fnrmm^ iVn* its 
copper mines. I am ignorant of the position of J>ogdm, There are several fiu}n);>] purs. 
We want sadly a Jlisturlcal Geography of tlie Miihammadaii period . Conrjaernrs 
changed the names of places. The names remained for a time and were alinv/ed 
then to fall into disuse. Thus AcUni was called by Aurangzeb hntvjdzyii fn. Eripees 
were struck bearing tliis latter name. ^ I have -seen several though I possess none^ 
I should like to know where Almngipiv ia, and. a lot of other places. 
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sixteenth parts, however, show that in other parts of the empii^e there was 
one acknowledged standard weight for the tanhah, 

I do not intend this paper as an answer to the land papers of Miv 
Thomas and Mr. Keene. It is rather an apology for my former paper 
and its mistakes, and is intended as an additional contribution to our 
knowledge of Akbar’s copper coinage. I do not know the date of the 
completion of the A hut in it a very incomplete account is, 
given of Akbar’s copper coinage. Gur cabinets, however, provide us. 
with coins of the whole reign from the 963^ year coins of Karnol to the 
50th Ilalii year coins of Agra. It remains for historians and revenue 
officers to discuss the matter in the light these new coins give. 

• I may add that the Ain Akbari gives many subdivisions of the 
rupee of Akhar, and that as my cabinet contains specimens of each 
piece, I shall, if I can find time, give a plate of these subdivisions. 

P. S. Since the above was in press I have visited Agra, Muttra and 
Delhi and have obtained two Agra tanhahs ) several nim tanhciks^ one of 
Agra ; two chlidnim liissa i ianlcahs^ and one Kabul do tauhe piece. All 
these tend to confirm what I have advanced in this paper. 



Some Coins of Manjii Deo, Icing of Jummu a hundred years ago . — 
Chas. J, HonaEKS, Pnncijpal, Normal College, Amfitsar. 

(With a Plate.) 

In the first year of the present century Ranjit Singh the Lion 
of the Punjab conquered Lahore. For many years after that event, 
he was so constantly engaged in subduing the whole of the cities and. 
states of the Panjab that his name and fame seem to have hidden alto-^ 
geiher the name of a better man who bore the name of Ranjit Deo and 
who ruled in the hill state of Jummu or Jummun as we shall see from 
coins. 

Writing of Jummd, Mr. Frederick Drew in The ISTorthern Barrier 
of India says : “ A century ago the old regime was flourishing under 
Baja Ranjit Deo ; he is still spoken of with the highest respect as a 
wise administrator, a just jjudge, and a tolerant man. At .that time the 
direct rule of the Jummu Raja hardly extended so much as twenty miles 
from the city ; but he was lord of a number of feudatory chiefs, of such 
places as Akhnur, Dalpatpur, KiramcM and Jasrota, ail in the outer 
Hill tiact, chiefs who governed their own subjects, but paid tribute ta 
and did military service for, their liege lord of Jummu. 

III, pp. 40, 41. 
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Daring a portion of the year they would be present at that eitv^ 
attending the conrt of the ruler and holding separate ones themselves* 
At this day %-arioiis spots in the town are remembered where cacii of 
these tribntaries held its conrt on a minor scale. Donbtless there was 
some petty warfare^ resulting sometimes in an extension and sometimes 
in a contraction of the power of the central ruler ; hut usually the cliiefg 
were more occupied in sport than in serious, figlitingv amh in fact^ tlm 
various families had continued in nearly the same 3'elative positions for 
great lengths of time.” 

From the time of Raiijit Deo^s death the fortunes of Jiimmii 
became more dependent than before on the world outside the rugged 
hills^ the result being a change and at length almost a complete- 
break-up of, the old system of government.” 

Mr. Drew- does not tell ns when Ran jit Deo ascended the throne- 
or when he died. He adds in a foot note “ Raiijit Singh was of the 
Jat caste, and was in no way connected with Ran jit Deo or with any 
of the Dogra- tribe.” We learn, however, from the History of tire 
l^anjab,”’^ Vol I, p. 219, that in 1762 A. D. Ahmad Shah DiiiTaiu after 
almost annihilating the Sikhs in an engagement near Ludhiana, a dis- 
aster characterized in Sikh tradition as the glmhc ghara or bloody 
earnage,” ** his attention was turned towards Kashmir where his 
governor Siikh J ewan had for nine years conducted the administration 
wdthout remitting any portion of the revenues to the royal treasury., 
The co-operation of Ran jit Deo, Raja of Jummu, having been secu 2 *(>d,, 
with some difficulty, a strong detachment was sent from Lahore, under 
the command of Kur-ud-Din, and the Raja conducted it across the Fir 
PanjM mountains into the valley, wliich submitted after a slight resis- 
tance., Siikh Jewan being made a prisoner -was punished with the loss 
of his eyes. Ahmad Shah, having made these arrangements to secure 
his territory east of the Indus, returned to Kabul at the end of the year 
1762 A. D.” 

The same writer tells us on p., 23.7, — The Hill Raja of Jiimmii 
Ranjit Deo, had a misunderstanding with Ms eldest son, Brij Raj, and 
desired to set aside his pretensions to the succession in favour of the 
youngest, Mian Dulel Singh. In order to secure his liereditary rights, 
Brij Raj broke into rebellion, and applied to Charat Singh,t offering a 
large yearly tribute, on condition of his aiding to depose his father. Charat 
Singh having an old enmity against Ranjit Deo, closed %vith the offer, 
and strengthening himself by association with Jai Singh of the Giiania 
Misl, their united forces marched into the hills, and encamped at 

* London, Wm. H. Allen and Co., 1846. 

t The father of Maha Singh and grandfather of ffanjii Singh. 
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Udliachar, on ihe banks of the Basantar river. The Raja having timely 
notice of the designs of the heir-apparent, luid made corresponding pro- 
pamtions for resistance. The defence of the capital he reserved to 
himself, but collected a force to oppose the invasion, composed of 
auxiliaries from Chamba, Rurpiir, Basehar, and Kangra, in the hills, 
to which were added, besides a party of his own troops, the confedera- 
ted forces of the Bhangi Misl, under Jhauda Singh, whom he induced 
to lend his services in the extremity. The two armies lay encamped 
on opposite sides of the Basantar, and in a partial skirmisli between 
the Sikh auxiliaries Charat Singh was killed by the harstiiig of his own 
matchlock. 

He was 45 years of age, and had risen from a common Dharwi or 
highway man, to be Sardar of a separate Misl, with a territory compu- 
ted to yield about three lakhs of rupees. He left a ■widow, Desan by 
name, with two sons and a daugliter, called respectively Maha Singh, 
Subuj Singh and Raj Kanwar. The eldest son, Maha Singh, then ten 
years of age, succeeded to tlieSardari; hot the widow^ and Jai Singh 
Ghania assumed the immediate direction of aifairs. It w^as determined 
by them to assassinate Jhanda Singh Bbangia, who was the mainstay 
of the Jiimmii Raja’s party, and the avowed enemy of both the Sukar 
Chakia and Ghania Misls. A sweeper -was tempted by a large bribe to 
undertake this hazardous enterprise, and he succeeded in effecting his 
purpose by filing at, and mortally wounding the Bhangi chief, as he was 
'walking unattended tlmough the Jumimi camp. The Sukar Chakia and 
Ghania Siklis being satisfied with the revenge thus taken, withdrevf 
soon after from the enterprise in which they had been engaged. The 
Biiangi troops had simultaneously left the opposite camp on the death 
of their chief. Thus Brij Raj .Deo was left alone to settle -with his 
father, his rights of inheritance to the Raj : before the departure of 
Maha Singh, however, he went through the ceremony of an exchange of 
turbans with Brij Raj, which bound him to brotherhood for life. 
These events oceiiiTcd in 1774 A. D.” 

Rai Kanhiya Lai, Bahadur, in his Urdu History of the Panjab, 
Lahore, 1877, gives some further particulars (p. IID) of this matter. He 
says that in those days the city of Jummu was regarded as tlie abode 
of peace and safety, that bankers and mercliants had fled from the 
Sikh-spoiled plains of the Panjab and had taken refuge in Jummu wliere 
Ranjit Deo '^vas too strong for the Sikhs to attempt any tiling against 
him. He gives the name of the battle as Dasu-sahara in tlie govern- 
ment of Zafarwal. The sweeper, he says, was a Muzhabi khidniatgar, 
(The Mazhabis^ are sweepers, but they have always been an honoured 

* ThB word mazhahi moans religious. 
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and trusted people since 1675 A. D., in wliicli j-ear some sweepers 
rescued tiie mutilated body of tbe Gum Tegli Bali.idur from tlic^ streets 
of Debli where it bad been exposed by Aurangzcb. We bavc several 
regiments of MazbaM Sikbs in onr Indian army at tbe present dajj luid 
ibeir deeds in arms show that trust breeds trust.”; He adds that 
Ranjit Deo gave Jai Singb 150,000 ni23ees for tbe assistance be liacl 
rendered. But here as in otber places be gives xis no cine its to wbeii 
tbe event liappened. There is a dispute as to wlietber this affair took 
place in 1771 or 1774. Tbe latter date seems to be sii]>poi'ted by the 
best authorities. Tbe bistoiies of Kashmir that I ba-ve consnited say 
noth uig at all about Ran jit Deo. 

Jiimmu figures little in history after tbis. In 1812 A. D., Baiijit 
Singh, altboiigiibnsy witli Ids plans for obtaining the Kob-i-Kur diaisioiid 
from tbe blind refugee Sliali Zartian, found time for making arrange- 
ments for tbe conquest of tbe bill states soutii of tbe Kasbrnir valley. 
Jtimmu was captured by his newly marned son Kbarrak Singh, says 
Cuimingbam in bis Histoiw of the Sikhs. Kanhija Lai sajs‘'^ that 
Diwiin Bbawani Dtis took Jummii from the Paliari Dogra Dedo in an 
expedition which lasted only one moiitli. He also tells nsf that Kasiir 
Singb tbe father of tbe three brotbei'S who made such a iigiire in tlio 
court of Eanjit Singb, — Dliyan Singb, GuMb Singli and Siiebet Singb — 
was a descendant of tbe Rajas of Jummd. In Maegregor’s History of 
tbe Sikhs, Yol. L p. 168,;J: we ve^id “ During tliis venr (1812), Bluii 
Ram Singb, who was the Pesbkar of Kbarrak Singb, recei’i^ed Jnmniu 
in jagir.” Prom tliese three somewhat diS'erent occoonts we may learn 
that Jummii. was conrpiered by the Lion of the Pan jab in 1812. 

In.' tbe Urdu TMIi-i-Makhazan-i-Panjab by Gulam. Sarwar piib-^ 
lislied by Kawwal Kisbore we have without dates a geneab.)gieal talkie 
which is interesting although I cannot vouch for its coiieetness, and 
which is given at tbe end of tbis paper. 

The author tells us that in tbe time of Bn'j Raj Deo matters ivere 
in the greatest confusion in Jummii. He does not tell us whether lie 
bad any family or- not. Tbe Dogra Raja Dedo mentioned by Kaaliiya 
Liil may be bis son. I regret that I can give no dates and so little 
information about Ran jit Deo. I think, however, that I have sbowji wlio 
he was and the position that he held in the Pan jab at a time wlien its 
history is little known. The time in which lie lived was one of utter 
lawlessness, yet Ms little state was the abode of peace and safety 
The Afghan Ahmad Shah had overrun the Panjiib. 

^ Urdu History of tbe Panjah, p. 209, 
f Ibid.f p. 259. 

J London, James Madden 184G. 
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Tbe SiMi Misls, twelye in number, were then rising into power, and as 
each one rose, it strove to overpower all tlie others. In Dehli, a blind 
king was on the throne^ and his servants misruled the country on their 
•own account, and murdered each other according to their own sweet 
wills. ISTevertheless during all this misrule, the coins of the empire 
were struck in the name of that blind king Shah Alain II. I have 
rupees of eveiy year of his struck in Dehli and other places, and he 
reigned 49 years. Some time ago I obtained a rupee of his 24th yean 
The inscriptions on it are (see plate I, fig, 1.) 

Chi), f H 1 25 hi 

Rev, rp 

This coin I attribute to Eanjit Deo. It was struck as we see at 
dummoo in the name of Shah Alam. The year is that of the Hejirah, 
and the year of the reign corresponds. Shah Alam’s rupee of the 1st 
year is dated 1174. But he may be said to have commenced his reign 
in 117*2, The Dehli rupee I have of his 23rd year is dated 1195 A. H, 
This Jmnmoo rupee of the 24th year is dated 1196 A. H. The 26th 
year is 1197, the 27th 1199, and the 28tli 1200. So that this Jummoo 
rupee takes its place in quite a connect nmnner in the list. 

It will be noticed how the title of the city Rdr-uI-Amdn ’’ the 
Gate of safety ” agrees with the description of its condition under 
Banjit Deo as given above by Rai Kanhiya LaL 

Whether Ranjit Deo acknowledged the sovereignty of Dehli or 
not, I cannot say. His rupee has on it the name of the nominal 
suzerain of India, a name found on all the coins of the East India 
Company and on coins struck at Muhammadahad (Benares), Indarpur, 
Mustaqir-uh;Q.ilafat Agra, Ahmadnagar Farrukhabad, Muradabad, 
Dehli, Muhammadnagar, Dar-nl-Barakat, Dar us Sariir Saharanpur, 
Hajibabad, Barelli, Lutfabad Barelli, Tiratb Himdwar, Muzaffargarh, 
Arcot, Maheswar (=:Maisore). I have not yet found a coin of Shah 
Alam II struck in Lahore or in any mint of the Panjab proper. As I 
showed in my paper on “ The Coins of the * Sikhs,’’ the Sikh Comniom 
wealth commenced striking rupees in A. D. 1765, a practice which 
they continued with few interruptions under their many rulers up to 
A. D. 1849, in Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Peshawar, Kashmir, &c. 

However shortly after this in the 27th year of Shah Alam II, we 
find Ranjit Deo striking coins at Jummd in his own name, on which he 
uses the Sambat year, but strange to say, still retains the year of the reign 
of Shah Alam, and on which he places the symbol of imperial power — the 
umbrella — so frequently occurring on the coins of that suzerain. 
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See Plate I, fig. 2. 

Ohv, I can’t decipher tins 

,|Ap| 

Mev, 


(u^ not present). 


Sg, a. 


Ohv. 


'Rev. 


p y AXus w/**® 

Same as fig. 2, but with addition of below 
■which ^vord is in fnlL 
Same as l^’o. 2, but year FA 


fig. 4. Ohv. and Rev. same as fig. 3 -with variations. 

1196 A. H. corresponds with 1781 A. D., and is on tl'ie coi:n' the 
24tli year of Shah Alain. The Samvat ' year 1841 correspoiids' with ■ 
1784 A- I).,, and is. on the coins- tlie-. 27th -and 28th years of Sinili Alaiii.,; 
These coins therefore were struck about 10 years after the disagreement 
Eanjit Deo had with his son. They are the only coins of Riirijit Deo 
I have yet met vrith during many years of contimioijs soarcli. They 
show us what valuable aid coins may give us in iinra veiling and iJ lus- 
tra ting liisbory. 

Of the title of the city of danimu found on the coins, Dar 

nl-Amaii, we may incidentally remark that the same title is found on 
some of Hinndyun’s anonymous coins struck at d'f/m. It was also 
the title given to IluUdn more because of the rhyme than the I’easoii. 
We find it on the rupees of Anraiigzeb and his successors, and uls:> on 
the coins of the Sikhs struck at Multan. The strong fort of this "place 
may, however, often have aiibrded shelter to the people of the westeru 
Pan j lib where it was the only stronghold of any size or importance. 

The numbers under the coins indicate their weight in gmins. Five 
rupees stimck at five diiferent Indian mints of Shah Aiam average I find 
171*3 grs. So that the Jnmmu rupees had nothing to do -with the 
old silver coinage of Kashmir but were coins of the Empire, over which 
Bhiih Alam exercised nominal sovereignty. 

Since writing the above I have had lent me A History of the 
Reigning Family of Lahore with some account of the Jiimmoo Eajalis ’’ 
by Major G-. Carmichael Smyth, Calcutta, W. Thacker and Co., 1S47, 
a book published by subscr-iption and now very rare. The author 
supplies what no one of the authorities I quote fj‘oni gave me the (lafes. 
Ranjit Deo was born in 1724 A. D. He asce'iidetl the throne in ] 742 
and reigned in peace and prosperity till 1780 A. D. tvhen he died,” 
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Tlie only matter not noticed by tbe antborities I bare used, bnt de- 
scled by Major Smytb is that Ranjit Deo was imprisoned by tbe 
soyemorof Lahore from 1749 to 1760 A. D., when _ be escaped on a 
borseno one conld tame except bimself. 

borne boweyer, be returned to Lahore and to captmty, but the goyeinoi 
ri m:rs;ucb with this noble conduct be allowed bnn to return 

to ^ obtained some more specimens of the coins of Ran]it 

Deo Rrom a comparison of fiye I am able to complete tbe decipbeim^ 
of tbe inscription on tbe obverse. It is as follows : 

„.de it. w. 

Genealogical Table (seep. 63). 

SarangDeo. 

Bal Deo. 

Gnia Singh. 

J 

Devi Deo. 

Dharat Deo. 


Baniit Deo. 

I 

Brij Kaj Deo. 


Utar Deo. 


Balwant Deo. Agliniar Deo. Burat Siiigb. 


by Sakbaria 




by a Jarnkliiya wife 


Mian Beta 


Mian Bbopa Mian Zorawar Singh, 


Diiawar 


Bingh» 


Kasur Singh. 


Dhy^n Singh. G-nlab Singh, Sachet Singh. 

1 

His son is the present Maharaja of 
Jnmrau and Kashmir, 
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J. E.OjDGEES, Principal, ISormal College, Amritsar. 

(With Plate II.) 

The Paiijab, the Border land of India has been invaded ofteiier 
than any other country in the -whole world. The more than dr»zeii 
incnrsions of Mahmud of Oazni, the five, or sis of Muhammad Cjori? 
the terrible visitation of Taimur, the plundering* expeslliioa of the 
execrable Nadir, and the frequent invasion of Ahmad Shall tlio e*'m- 
qiierors of the Mahrattas at Panipat were all homo by tlie Paujab. 
Scarcely any other part of India sulTered from tliem, or if they did, 
the Panjiil) sufrered both before and adter. No good accrued to any 
province of India from any one of those inflictions. The work done 
by each of these scourges was one of destructioii and not of construc- 
tion. No puldic works attest the presence of these iriighty ones in 
India. And yet each one has left behind him some sign of his hated 
though short rule. Mr. Thomas has edited the coins struck in India 
by Mahmud and his successors, and those of Muhammad Gori. I 
myself edited in a late paper the only known Indian coin of Tiimir, 
a miserable coj)per damn. In my late furlough I edited the coins 
which Nadir Shah struck duiing his short and disastrous visit to Dehli. 
I propose in the present paper to give a short aeeoimt of the coins 
which the successor of Nadir Shah, — Ahniud Shall Abdalli struck in 
India. If -we bear in mind that the striking of coins in India is a pre- 
rogative of royalty, and one which has always been exercised the mo- 
ment a man sat on the throne ; moreover if we remember that the 
mint was carried with the royal camp,-"' we shall at once see that if we 
collect specimens of each year and of each mintage, we shall have a 
chronological account if the events of the reign in coins : we shall also 
see the expansion of each king’s rule or otherwise. 

Ahmad Shah invaded India several times. On each occasion he 
struck coins. If in a place only a few days, tlie numismatic records are 
not silent about the visit. The king may have been dominant before 
his coming and after he had gone. But during the time the invader 
stayed, he coined. Hence we often have coins struck in one year at the 
same place by the conquering and the conquered ruler. This it is 
which lends interest to the coins of Ahmad Shah Durrani. They are 
not old. But they are becoming rarer eveiy day. Indeed it is seldom 
they are now met with. As they are the only relics of the man who 

# I have lately become iiossessed .of a .dirham of Baber’s struck in the camp 
(Urdu Urdu Zafar Qarin is a common mint of AkbaPs. 
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saved us tlie trouble of destroying the Mahrattns, and as tliey ilhistniie 
liis moveinents in India so exactly, I have deemed it wortliy of me as 
a numismatist to rescue the coins from oblivion and tlie inevitai)le 
melting-pot. 

Aiimad Shah was no relative of hfadir Shah. He was by birtli of 
tlie Abdalli tribe and was probably born at Multan, The Abjchilli ti'ibe 
trace their oiigin to a descendant of Abi’aham named Qis who hoiiiislied 
in the time of Muhammad, and who embraced the doctrines of Tshim. 
I do not think this the place to go farther into this matter. Snflice 
it to say, that Ahmad Shah was the most trusted of all the members 
of the court of Hadir, ISTadir was not happy with respect to his own 
children. During his lifetime he is said to have told Ahmad Khan that 
after his death, he would be king. 

Kadir Shah was slain by his officers on the lltli of Jamadi-ul« 
Alihir 1160 A. H. The next day Ahmad Khan defeated the conspirators, 
and possessing himself of all the treasure of his murdered master, fled 
to Kandakar. There is a story told by the historian of Ahmad Shall 
that, when Ahmad bad performed two days’ journey towards Kandahar, 
a faqir named Sabir Shah with whom ho had been previously inti- 
mate, approached him and said “How Ahmad Sliab you are indeed 
king.” When the king said that he had not ret been crowned, the 
faepr making a platform of earth led the king to it, and taking some 
grass put it on his head, saying, “ This platform is your throne and this 
grass your crown. I proclaim jou king by tlie name of Ahmad Shall 
Burrain.” This name the king adopted instead of his former tribal 
name Abdilli. Durr is a pearl. Ahmad on some of his coins styles 
himself Diirr-i-Durran the pearl of pearls. This Sabir Shah at first 
stayed with Ahmad, but being sent on a message to Lahore, he was there 
murdered. 

Arriving in Kandahar Ahmad Shah was formally crowned. He 
ordered coins to be struck bearing the following couplet; — 

f JJJ 

Immediately afterwards we find him on his way through Gazni to 
Kabul which he reduced, and afterwards he obtained possession of 
Peshawar, whence he returned to Kandahm\ Settling his affairs there 
and hastily ‘collecting an army off about 12,000 horse with which he 
entered the Panjab, he was before Lahore, ere the letter containing an 
account of his invasion had reached Dehli, The Governor of Lahore 
fled, and all the arsenal fell into the conqueror’s hands. He did not 
let the grass grow under his feet. Meanwhile the worn-out Mogul 
Muhaimmd Shah Bent his son and prime minister Qamar-ud-Din to 
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dispute Ms progress. The armies met at Maliipur, six kos from SarliiiKl. 
There were skirmishes for seTerai da-ys, during one of which the prime 
miiiistei* Qamor-ud-Diii was killed. In a general efiigagenient wdiicli 
ensued, the Afghans bethought them of some rockets they liacl foand 
at LaJiore. They essayed to use them against the enemy, but luifor- 
tuiiately tliey did not know how to discharge them. Instead there- 
fore of injuring their foes, they hurt themselves, for they put the rockets 
in the wrong way. The Bimrini army being thus self -defeated fled. 
Tins series of engagements and the flight of tlie army took place in 
Bahia 111 Aw wal 1161 A. H,, or within 10 months of the murder, of' 
Nadir, i. c., in the first year of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 

My first rupee (Plate II, fig. 1) illustrates this campaign. It was 
struck at Lahore in his first year The inscripiioiis on it are as 

follows : — 

The reverse has on it the couplet given above and 11, portions of 
the date 1161. The meaning of this couplet may be thus rendered : — 

Ahmad Shab, received an order from the Unlike Powerful One 

To strike coins in silver and gold from the height of the fish to the 
Moon. 

As Ahmad Shah the son of Muhammad Shah was returning from 
the battle in which the Durrani Ahmad was defeated, lie heard of the 
death of bis father wdiich took place on the 26th of 'Rabia iis Saiii 1161. 

I Lave a coin of the 2nd year of Ahmad Sliah DiuTani. On the 
reverse it has : — 

AJUaI 

I have seen no early Afghan coins struck at Kabul or Kandahar ; so 
I judge they must be very rare. The Dehli Ahmad must have recover- 
ed Sarliind and Lahore the same year, for I have rupees struck at these 
two towns in his first year 1161 A. H. Sarliind in those days must 
have been a glorious city, if the space now covered with ruins wus in- 
habited, 

Meer Munnoo the son of Qamar-ud-Din was made governor of 
Lahore. He destroyed the fort Bam Bownee which the Sikhs had made 
at Amritsar. The Darrani hearing of the death of Qamar-ud-Din in 
battle and of the Dehli emperor's after it again crossed the Indus* 
He was, however, persuaded to retire. To this second invasion I attri- 
bute the Peshawar coin of his second year given above. 
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Meer Miinnoo grew strong in Laliore. He became almost inde- 
pendent of Delili, and the tribute he had promised to the Durrani hirig 
ill order to persuade him to retire, he never paid. This brought Ahmad 
Shah again to the Paiijab. Meer Munnoo waited for him under the 
walls of Lahore where a battle was fought, the result of which was, tliat 
he was taken prisoner. When brought before the conqueror, lie was 
asked, “ Had you taken me prisoner, what should you have done 
Cut off your head and sent it to my master the Emperor of Delhi,” 
was his answer. ‘‘ How I have you in my power, what shall I do with 
you ?” was the next question. He replied “ If you are a tyrant destroy 
me, if you are merciful forgive me.” This so pleased the Durrani that 
he was reinstated as governor of Lahore. All the treasure of Lahore 
fell into Ahmad Shah’s hands. Lahore and Multan fell under the sway 
of the Afghans. These matters occupied the 3rd, 4th and 5th years of 
the king’s reign. The second coin drawn illustrates this conquest of 
Lahore. The obverse is occupied by the Persian couplet. The reverse 
has the following inscription : — 

5 

I have two rupees of Ahmad Shah of Dehli struck at Lahore in Ms 
4th and 5th years 1164 and 1165 A. H. So his power was not alto- 
gether gone. 

The 3rd, 4th, 5tli and 6th coins illustrate the hold the DuiTani king 
kept on the annexed province of Multan and the trans-Indus provinces 
Of Hos. 3 and 4 I give only the reverses. They are as follows 

1 (jULo 

Ho. 4. V 

Ho. 5 is unique : — 

Obverse V jO 

Meverse 1167 I ( •IV 

Ho. 6 is a beautiful coin belonging to Sir Edward Clive Ba,yley \vho 
kindly gave me permission to copy it : 

Obverse in lozenge : — f f jO 

Round this is the Persian couplet, and the date f I 
Eeverse : — ^ 

Besides the above I have a rupee of Multan of his 5th year and 
one of the 7th, Also one of JBhakhhar of the 7th year, which shows that 
these parts were under the sway of the DuiTani king. There is a rupee 
of the 10th year struck at Lahore^ in the British Museum. 
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Tliese five years, from tlie 5tli to tlie lOtli of the reign of Aiiimd 
Shah DuiTani, were full of events which happened both in Lahore and 
Dehli. Meer Miinnoo, governor of Lahore, died of cholera. His widow 
Miigalana Begum took up the reins of government and held tlieni 
with a strong hand. But her son-in-law, Ghazi-ud-Din, invaded the 
Panjah, and with the aid of Adina Beg ruled it, until Ahmad Shah hear- 
ing of the disturbances in the conntry again visited the scene of liis 
former conquests. In Dehli Muhammad Shah, the Mogul Emperor, had 
been dethroned, imprisoned, blinded and murdered and Alamgii* the 
second had been placed on the throne 1167 A. H. It was in 1170 A. H. 
that Ahmad the Durrani returned to India, Mugalana Begum met him 
with au army which she united to his at Lahore. He made liis son, Tijuiir 
Shah, ISTizam of Lahore and Multan, while he himself passed on through 
Sarhind to Dehli. Coins Hos. 15 and 16 of my plate illustrate this 
fact. The obverse of these rupees has the following Persian inscrip- 
tion on it : — - 

ojb itfJbu 

1170 If V * j 

The reverse of No, 15 has 

Otaa.! aIm 

^ dJiaLwJfjIak. 

Another rupee with exactly the same inscriptions has the year | 

A, H., thus showing that the 1st year of Timur Shah’s Rizamat was in 
1170-1 A. H. 

The reverse of Ho. 16 has 

ff' ■ 

^jjLxU 

The obverse of this, Ho. 16, has the same inscription as Ho, 15 but 
wdthout any year. (Just as I had finished this sentence a coin dealer 
brought me over 200 rupees to examine. I found one of Multan of the 
1st year of Timiir Shah’s Hizamat 1170 A. H.) 

When Ahmad Shah arrived at Dehli he began to plunder. From 
the son of his old enemy Qainar-ud-Dm he obtained two krore rupees^ 
worth of ashrafis, and a krore rupees’ worth of jewels. He employed 
Mugalana Begum on this work, and as she knew all the people of Dchli, 
she cansed a lot of wealth to be brought in. Besides this the Durrani 
saarried the daughter of Muhammad Shah, and Tlmilr Shab married 
the daughter of Alamgir II who seems to have helped in the plundering 
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of his own capital, Ahmad Shah sta-jed in all about 40 daj^'s in Deliiij 
coin iSTo. 7 of mj plates illustrates this short period. 

01) V , — The Persian couplet and the year f f . 

Bev . — f f 

I have seen rupees apparently from the same dies. As Ahmad 
Sliah was in Dehli only 40 days, it is not at all wonderful that I have a 
rupee of Aiamgir II struck in his 4th year 1170 A. H., the year of 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion. During this occupation of Dehli Mathura wms 
plundered. Its idols and temples were overthrown and many were 
massacred. The historian says that not a single straw -was left in Dehli. 
Aiamgir II was restored to the throne, but the creatures of Ahmad were 
left everywhere. In passing through Amritsar “ hundreds of Sikhs 
were slain and thousands of houses destroyed.” Timur Shah -was left 
in Lahore with an efficient general, and Ahmad betook himself and his 
plunder to Kandahar. 

Ko sooner had the Durrani sovereign left tlie country, than Adina 
Beg who had been hiding in the mountains attacked Lahore and took 
it. But tliis must have been about 1173 A. H., as the British Museum 
has lupees of Timur as ISTizam of Lahore for 1171 and 1173, the year 
of the Kizamat on this latter one being 3, Adina Beg i:)rospered. But 
in Dehli matters went from bad to worse. The Mahrattas, being called 
in to assist on one side of the quarrel, made themselves masters of the 
city. They then advanced on Sarhind which they plundered. Lahore 
next fell before them. After this they attacked the prince Timur 
Shah .wdio had entrenched himself at Imanabad. He was cLefeated 
and he fled to Peshawar pursued by the Mahrattas. The Sikhs chose 
this opportunity for showing their heads. Their numbers had been 
increasing in spite of persecution. They rebuilt Amritsar after they 
had forced Muliammadans to clean it. They held Lahore even for a 
short time at this period. 

I have one rupee of Ahmad Shah’s 11th year, and one also of his 
13th year struck at Lahore, These must have been struck when his 
officers were paramount in that city. 

Aiamgir reigned nominally in Dehli till his 6th year. I have a 
rupee of his 6th year struck in Lahore in 1172. One of his 5th year, 
struck in Kashmir, is dated 1173 A. H. One of his 5th year and one 
of his 6th, both strufek at Ahmadnagar— Farrukliabad, are both dated 
1172. Both these were obtained from Quettah. Can it be possible 
they were part of the plunder taken away by Ahmad Shah after the 
campaign I am about to describe ? 
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When Ahmad Sliah saw the Panjah lost to him, he returned, to the 
dismay of the Mahrattas who fled as he approached. Owino- to his 
presence Akmgir was murdered. All Gaur Shah A'lam was^away in 
BengaL The Mahi-attas retiring, Ahmad Shah took DehH. This took 
place in 1173 A. H. Dehli was given oyer to plnader for 3 days. The 
whole Duab fell into his hands. ’ In 1174 the battle of Panipnt was 
fought in winch the Mahrattas were utterly defeated. It will thus 
he seen that this invasion occupied about two years, the 14th and 15th 
of Ahmad Shah’s reign. Coins Eos. 8—13 of my plate exemplify this 
period. They all have the Persian conjiiet on their obverses. The 
reverses are as follows : — 


Ho., 8. ■BemTse:^^ If* 

Aonlah is a town of Eohilkand on the railway between Bare Hi and 

Ciiandaasi. . . 

Ho. 9. Bemrse 




This coin is the property of W. Theobald, Esq. of Bedford. 


Ho. 10. Bemrse: 


Ho. 11. Beverse:*^ 


Ho. 12. Bemrse:'' 


Ho. 18. Bmerse : 


^jsLo 014^,43 

«ibf 

, fp 

I p iXim 

I ^1, AXm ijs^Lo 


SarMnd is always spelt on coins Sabrind. Tlie obverse of this coin 
is dated 1174 A. H. 

Besides these coins wliioh I have 'drawn 1 have Lahore, 14th, 1173 • 
15tli, 1175 ; ShahjahanibM^ 15th, 1174 ; Lahore, 16th, 1175 ; 16th, 1 176 ; 
Sahrind, 1175. Mr. Theobald has one struck at S^arrnkhabad dnrr. 
ing this period, 

Ahmad Shah disappeared from India immediately after the battle 
of Panipnt. He left governors in Sarhind and Lahore. The Govern- 
ment at Dehli was impoverished and powerless. The Sikhs who under 
all the changes of government had bided their time, plundered, fled 
away, grown rich and numerous, began again to assume power. They 
built a fort at Gujranwaila. They defeated the governor of Lahore. 
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Tliej troubled the governor of Sarbind. They laid siege to the town 
of Jandiaia, 11 miles from Amritsar. It was this last matter whieii 
brought Ahmad Shah again on the scene. 

They say that one night Ahmad Shah was in a quiet sleep, all at 
once in the middle of the night he woke up, and ordering his body-guard 
of SOO horse to attend him, he took his way towards India. He ordered 
his Aid-de- Camps to tell the prime-minister of his departure, and to get 
the whole army ready and follow him with the greatest expedition. 
Ahmad making double marches was soon in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, but with him were only 10 or 12 horsemen. Meeting with a 
peasant he asked him where the Sikhs were. He was told that to the 
number of 70,000 they were encamped before Jandiala. Hearing this 
he departed at once for Jandiala. The besiegers when they heard of 
Ahmad Shah’s arrival at once fled. The besieged could not understand 
it. They sent out spies to see if it were a trick of the Sikhs to draw 
them out of their fortifications. The spies reported that they could see 
nothing of the enemy. But under a tree about two kos away, they 
found a man sitting under a canopy. Some ten or twelve armed atten- 
dants were with him and were treating him with the profoundest re- 
spect. When the governor of Jandiala heard this, he at once knew that 
it was Ahmad Shah who had come to his relief. He went out to 
thank his Sovereign and was received with kindness. Soon after the 
general arrived with the Afghan army. The general hiding his time 
as Easterns always have done and do still, asked Ahmad Shah why he 
had left Kabul so suddenly. He answered that as he was sleeping 
Muhammad had appeared to him, and told him of the siege of Jandiala 
and the distress of the besieged, and had ordered Mm to start at once 
to relieve the town. So trusting in God he had started leaving orders 
for the army to follow Mm. 

After staying a few days at Jandiala, Ahmad Shah crossed the 
Bias and Sutlaj, and, defeated the main body of the Sikhs who were 
just about to commence an action with his governor of SarMnd. This 
action known as the Ghuloo Ghara, or great disaster, took place about 20 
miles south of Ludiana. The founder of the present Patti^a family 
was among the prisoners. He was declared a raja of the State and 
dismissed with honour.”^ I shall refer to tMs further on. Ahmad 
Shah ^‘the very ideal of the Afghan genius, fitted for conquest, yet 
incapable of empire immediately returned to Kandahar. He neveu 
attempted to improve a victory or govern a country he had conquered. 
This incursion took place in the year 1176 A. H. The Sarhind coin. 
I have mentioned above, seems to illustrate this period. It is of hie 
CauMnghai »*0 History of the Sikhs, p. 101, 
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16tli year. The year is 1175. Bat that mast be a mistahe. However 
the Lahore coins go on steadily. One of the 17th year is dated 1176, 
another 1177 A. H. One of the 18th year has 1177, another 1178; a 
19th year one has 1178. The Dehli and Diiab coins cease. Ahmad 
Shah no longer ruled there. 1178 A. H. is equal to 1764 A. D. which 
is equivalent to 1821 of the Samvat era. hTow in 1822 A. S., the Sikh 
commonwealth struck their first rupees of Lahore. (See my Coins of the 
Sikhs.) Hence we shall not expect to find any rupees of the 20th year 
of Ahmad Shah struck at Lahore, I have sought in vain for one of this 
year. After the 16th year, the Cis-Sutlaj coins cease. 

After the Ghuloo Ghara Ahmad Shah, on liis return through Lahore, 
made Kabuli Mull his governor there. Zein Khan had been left 
governor of Sarhind. He was defeated by the Sikhs with immense 
slaughter. The town of Sarhind was utterly destroyed. The Sikhs 
actually carried their victorious arms into the Dtiab. It was this loss 
of Sarhind which brought Ahmad Shah again to India in 1178 A. H, 
Ho very accurate account seems to exist of this incursion. It seems 
it was not a success. 12,000 Afghans suddenly deserted and re- 
traced their steps towards Kabul. The Shah was obliged to break up 
his camp and follow them.’’^ He never returned. This last incursion 
took place in his 18th year. The Sikhs seizing Lahore struck coins 
there first in 1822 A. S., as I have shown. I have seen rupees of theirs 
struck at Lahore in 23, 24 and 25. And yet their rule could not have 
been uninterrupted, for I have a rupee of Lahore of Ahmad Shah struck 
in his 21st year and 1180 A. H., also one of his 22rid year is in the 
British Museum. 

Ho. 14 of my plate contains the following reverse 

rr 

Dera I have seen on some coins changed to Derajat. This is of 
course the Trans-Indus Province. I have in my cabinet a coin of 
Ahmad’s 25th year struck at Peshawar. It was to this part of India 
his rule was restricted before he died. 

The coin Ho. 17 is a modem Puttiala rupee presented to me by 
the foreign minister of the State. It has on the obverse the whole of 
the couplet of Ahmad Shah who created the 1st Maharaja of Pattiala. 
On the reverse there is the same inscription as on Ho. 13. The mint 
is Sarhind. The katar or dagger is the sign of the present Maharaja. 
As a rule the rupees of this State are thick and dumpy, consequently 
they never have more than a third of the inscription on them. They 
are about the same in diameter as a four-anna piece and about 4 times 
# Kaagra Settlement Seport by G-, Barnes, Ssq, 
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as tliiek- This is tlie only tiling in India to remind us tliat Ahmad 
Shall invaded this country no less than seven times. 

Thus I have shoivn how coins illustrate the history of one of the 
conquerors of India. Never have I been able so well to illustrate the 
Persian line : — 

‘‘ People read coins in the name of every one who smites with the sword.’^ 
We have seen how Ahmad Shah of Dehli and Ahmad Shah Durrani 
struck coins in the same year in the same places, as did also Alamgir II, 
and the Durrani. Shah Alam II never coined in any trails- Sutiaj province. 
Coins were struck by Ranjit Deo in Jnmmoo in his name. But no 
rupee of Lahore or Multan with the name of Shah Alam II has yet been 
found. The Sikhs became absolute masters of their own land, and ail 
throughout the years of the long reign of Sliah Alam II, kept the mint 
at Amritsar, Lahore and Multan fully employed in striking coins in 
praise of Nanak and Gobind Singh. 

The numbers under the coins show the weight of each in grains. 
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On the TnsJitiihh Metre. — Bij J. Boxwell, b. C. S, 


Tlie ricla variety of rlijtlim that lies in eleven syllables has given 
form to musical poetry among many Aryan peoples tlirongh many ages. 
The earliest of these hendecasyllabic metres, the Vedic Tristubh, on 
analysis yields interesting results, and discloses curious affinities to 
others of the group. Professor Max Muller it is true, proves almost any 
structure admissible in Yedic metres. But they are not to be judged 
like the Greek tragic senariiis, which is Sanskrit in the highest sense, 
carefully perfected. Any structure found in Sojihocles is good, be it 
rare or common. Yedic metres are rough; by no means polished to 
perfection. But their music is clear ; and analysis shows us, not exactly 
what is admissible and what is not, by a dmsion line ; but, by compara- 
tive frequency, what rhythm the Yedic poets sought. 

Acknowledging gratefully the vritta of the final three syllables, I 
think for scansion it is better to divide the traishtubh into an initial and 
hrioJ quadrisyllable, and a medial trisyllable. As we miglit expect, rigour 
of structure increases from the beginning towards the end. The form is 
usually given xxxxxxx — X:or even xxxxxxxx 
^ — X ; but I hope to show that there is a very strong tendency in a 
particular direction ; and that on this tendency much of the peculiar 
effect of the trisMubh depends. 

The final quadrisyllable is the most firmly fixed. Even in the 8th 
syllable there is only a trace of irregularity. The regular traishtubh ends 
in a ditrochee. 
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Altiio-agli tlie 7tii and 5tli slaow separately no tendency to fixity, 
they seem to be bound up closely by a law with the 6th, which is short 
in more than 90 per cent, of cases. 

The rule for the middle trisjilable is this : — 

~ v/ ... 30 per cent. 

vy — ... 30 per cent. V together 81 per cent. 

V/ VL/ ... 21 per cent. ) 

— V/ — ,,, 10 per cent. 

As there are 8 possible trisyllables j that 3 of them should give 81 
per cent., and that in 91 per cent, of cases the middle or 6th syllable 
should be short, proves design or rather feeling for the particular eifect. 

The initial quadrisyllable shows a tendency almost as strong. Of 16 
possible feet, 

xj — gives 24 X 


that is Alcaic and quasi- Alcaic openings yield 72 per cent., while the 12 
other possible openings between them give only 2S. The favoiuite esesura 
is that which corresponds to the classical penthomimeral. The typical 
traishtubh is thus x — j (j j — kj — x lU or a 

combination of Alcaic opening with Sapphic close, a line of great sweet- 
ness and dignity. 

The first stanza of the horse-saeiifice hymn, 363 of the first book of 
the Rig Veda is a very perfect example ; 

Tad akrandas prathamam jayamanas, 

Udjan sanaudrat uta va purishat, 

S'yenasya paksha harinasya bahii 
Upastutyam mahi jatam te arvan. - 

It may be rendered into Latin in the same metre and stnictaro ‘ 
Quis hie jam nunc fremitum natiis edit ? 

Poiitus-ne talem, genuit-ve nubes ? 

Dat vultur alas tibi cervus armos. 

Deum gentem, Sonipes, te fatemur. 

The recognized hendecasyllabic metres of trochaic ending are— 

.1st. English iambic trimeter catalectic. 

2nd. The Italian heroic line. 

3rd. The hendecasyllabic of Catullus.^ 

4tli. Certain lines of Pindar. 

bth. The Sapphic line. 

6th. The trislitubh. 
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TO tleoo I .aa t., Al»c 

lines have eleven syllahles eac . 

cliaracteristic trocliaic enclm^. ^ Yecla ■ and the 

same manner as ahont half torTvery mnch the effect of 

dactyls of the first, second and fonith hues to y 

mt “ttatST heiZ 

syllable 


common. 


uyr 


?? 

V 

?? 


1*0 

1*0 

1*0 


0*9 

0*8 

0*68 

0*8 


X 


iltli 
lOtli 
9 til 
8tb 
7tli 
6th 
bth 

m 

3rd 
2nd 

x-u 4 - 4 -i.c, fl.nd 7fcli are not separately and 
}nt it has been shown a ^ 

adependently indifferent h i. and in the rare instances of 5th and 

to other 

’th long togethei, the , considered inadmissible as middle foot, 

hori that ^ foot which seems to me to give charac- 

:t is this quality of the midd _ syllable, and 

... second o^ly to tto ^ I can only 

Th. toht.bh m.to ““f 3.pphio. And ito.d 

Erom the tame ^ heroics contain many veritable tmish- 

Shahespear’s iambics and uanxe b 
t-nhhs The lines may be set in a sea e. 

• , faU’n Tatasdadatidasashevasani. 

’Tis certain greatness, once toun 
out with fortune. 


loXfSav 8 € tlcrv 4 >ov mXovto. 
itam qiisa facinnt beatiorem. 

Siva Bella cittddolente. 

XcavSpmTisdXtKEarcXvTpor.* 

;al y'ap al ^evyei, rax^W SmbSsi. 

1 Se Swpa p-n 


Pdrnagabbastim ilato siipapim. ^ 
Codat radhas npasciitas cit arvak. 
Indram naras nemadhita liavante. 
Tuamba tyat, Indara, Kutsam avas. 
Gobhir a^webhir vasabhir nirstas. 
Gomat a^wavat rathavat viantas. 
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I haye attempted to translate into Latin two fine odes from tlie 3rd 
and the lOth books ; one into Sapphics, the other into its native metre 
in a Latin dress. 


Rg Yeda hi. 33, 
SegnitLS nitnntnr eqna volantes 
Careere efins^ rapixmtqne currns ; 

Sic bourn matres subolena tnmentes 

Ubere lambnnt ; 

Ut tnment pronmqne Yi]mx Cjtndris 
Montinm divo dnce clanstra rumpnnt : 
Deinde conjnnctos sociare gandent 
Ad mare cnrsns. 
Advenam me ripa sacrse Yipacis 
Arcet inyitnra, geininnsqne gnrges. 

Ceu boves undjB ad mare mngientes 

Ire videntnr. 


Pliimine hoc pingni Dens ire jtissit. 
Qii£erimns matris greminm, neqne nllis 
Flectimor surdaa precibns. Quid andax 
Ynlt sibi vates ? 

Bite libantis mea vota nympho 
Aiidiant ; natus Ciisico jDrecatiir. 

Yos breyem tardare yclitis lioram 
Flnmina lapsns. 

Quo Dens ducit seqnimnr. Malignnm 
Fnlmine occisit simul Indrns angueniy 
Atqne iter clanstris penitns refractis 
Pandit aqiiartim. 
Splendent nomen magis illad Indri 
Indies. Pestem Arcitenens peremit ; 
Haurit et gratos cohibente nnllo 
Alveus imbres. 

Quod canis sis tu memor ipse fati. 
Ultimum lias voces iterabit ^vnm. 

Ke yelit frenare deas amceno 

Carmine vates. 

Post tot erratus precor o sorores, 
Gurgitem currus date mitiorem * 
Transeatj vestris mibi neu madescat 
Piuctibus axis. 
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Post tot erratiis precibns movemnr. 
Transeat curms, cecidere fluctus, 
Kiipta siiccunibit nova cen marito, 
Sic tibi eedani. 

Trans aquas te Diva jiibeiite et Indro 
Dnxerint postqnam Barati cobortes ; 
Qjjstiiat flinaen ; veniam ipe supplex 
bTumina poseam. 

Occupant ripam Barati feroces, 
I^Tactus et vates veniam dearnm. 

Ite nunc amnes solitosque Iteti 

Yolvite cursus. 


Ra Yeda X. 108. 

Quid est cur lias Sarama visat oras ? 

Longinquum nempe est iter ardumiique. 

Quid opus nobis tibi ? Quo vagaris ? 

Qui tu Rasam poteras transilire ? 

Indri videtis famulam. Repostos 
Qiijero tliesauros Panium latebris. 

Xe jussa fallam timer urget instans, 

Basse vada liinc poteram tonsilire. 

Qualis et quantus, Sarama, ludrus ille, 

Tibi qui longum boc iter imperavit ? 

Quin buc veiiit ? Hospitium paramus. 

Boumque nostrorum erit ipse custos. 

Xulli captandus capit alteram ille * 

Mibi qui longum boc iter imperavit. 

Bon ilium immune latuit profundum. 

Yos fulgure Indri pereatis usti. 

Quas tu boves Sarama, vis redemptas 
Errant fugaces per operta coeli. 

Quis impune abripiat ? inscius quis 
Sperat se Panes babiturum inermes F 

rama could liardly tell tbe Panis sbe bad never seen Indra, and to say that 
i conquer tbe conquerable is a Httle flat. I liave taken n^bam tain veda 
X T lifjve not seen bim in-sueb-case-as-to-be-out-manceuvered*'* 
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Voces Talent nil Paninm miiiaces* 

An membra telo geritis scelesti 
Figenda ? Patent aditns ad arcem. 
Vestrnm Patrem misereat Snpremnni. 

Coiiditam saxo retinemns arcem 
Boumqtie plenam Sarania, atqiie eqiiorum* 
Earn Panes vigilantes tnentur. 

Vamim tibi hoc est iter irritnmque. 

Vos 0 snperna mimina invocata 
Factis sacris propitia luxe adeste. 

Eaptas boves restitnant latrones. 

Pespnant Panes animnm linnc superbum. 

Faventibns Sarama fi^eta divis 
Aixsa es ad nostras penetrare sedes. 

Pe redeas ; te faciam sororem. 

Boves optatas tibi partiemm’. 

Ego nec fratres neqiie vos sororem 
Povistis, Indrus snpe?*iqiie testes, 

Qni me boves vebementer reposcixnt. 

Panes abeste pro onl Mnc profani. 



On certain symloU or devices on the gold coins of the Guptas, — Bij W. 

Theobald, M. IST. S. L. Bedford^ Nooeniher, 1884, 

Tlie following remarks bave resulted from the perusal of an interest- 
ing and instructive paper on tlie Gupta coinage by V. A. Smith, Esq., 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, for 
1884. 

The idea now advocated may have doubtless occurred to others who 
have made the Gupta and Indo- Scythian coins their study, but it does 
not appear to have been published, nor is it in any way alluded to by 
Mr. Smith in his paper on these coins. 

The three symbols referred to are the ‘ fillet^ and the ^ cornu-copiae’ 
as they appear on the Gupta coins, as contrasted with similar symbols on 
Bactrian, Indo- Scythian and other coins, and the ^ footstooT wliich 
occurs on both the copper and gold Gupta and Indo- Scythian coins, 
beneath the sealed figure of ^ Ardochro,* and it is for these two latter 
symbols or devices, that a new, and it is believed a more correct interpre- 
tation is now offered. 
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iihe gold corns of the 'Guptas'., 

The Gupta ‘ fillet/ 

Tlie object to wbicVtbe term ^ fillet ^ bas been applied and lYliicli 
Priiisep and Kittoe term a ‘ noose ^ is common not only on the Gupta 
coins, blit on a rarietj of others, notabij the Indo -Scythian of jf^oba bly 
in part cotemporary date. Mr. Smith I’etains the term ‘ fillet’ for this 
object “ for conyeriience ” but adds in many cases I believe it would 
be more proper to follow Prinsep in calling it a ‘ jjci&hi ’ or noose.” The 
question whether the term ‘ fillet ’ be used or ^ noose ’ may not seem of 
much importance so long as the objects alluded to are iDelievecl to I)© 
identical, but should this be otherwise, then it it is clearly desirable not 
to unical one, by applying to it, a name properly aj>plieable only to the 
other. It is moreover an instance of an error, simpler perhaps or minor 
in degree bnt identical in kind with another to which attention will 
presently be invited. It may be perhaps urged, that oh coins of quasi- 
coarse execution like the Gupta coins, little weight can attend to the 
precise form of the symbol, and that the object thereon may form its 
general aspect be considered as copied from the more artistic ‘ fillet ’ or 
Wi’eath, of Greek art, but admitting this, we are all the more thrown 
back, in our efforts to determine the precise significance in this parti- 
cular case, of the object or symbol represented, to other data, and more 
general reasons than those afforded by the distinctive or artistic treat- 
ment of the symbol itself. 

Hot to cany the discussion further afield than India, and the coun- 
try subjected to the Bactrian and Indo- Scythian kings, it may be 
observed that the ' fillet ’ or ‘ m^eath,’ (for in niimismatics, the ivreath is 
a more artistic and florid variation of the fillet, q^uond the symbolism 
involved) occuns on coins in five distinct positions. 1st, In the hand of 
Hike or Yictory, as in those of Azas and Yonones. 2iid, Eucb'clmg the 
king’s head. 3rd, On a standard, or ‘ javelin ’ and called a staff, carried by 
the King or Priest, as in many Indo- Scythian coins. 4th, Either on the 
head or in the hand of the figure on the reverse of some Bactrian and 
many Indo- Scythian coins., fith. Occupying the reverse of some Bactrian 
coins as in some of Antimachos. 

In all of these instances it is clear that one and the same symbol is 
intended, representing one and the same idea, e. y., pruvimoiiut power, 
crowned by the stniibol of paramount holiness. This syinl)ol was of 
course the old ^ fillet ’ or ^ vitta^ of classic times the vilta lasigite 

2JUclorU, as Ovid calls it, the outward sign, whetlior borne by ki^ig, woman, 
or priest of power and purity. 

On the reverse however, of the Indo-Sc 3 "thian coins, we find such 
an intrusion of personages from the Hindu pantheon as renders caution 
necessary in accepting the same symbol, or what might be regarded as 
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the same symbol, as indicating the same or any approximately similar 
idea, and we find ourselves cax'ried back rather to the worship of Isis, 
than that of Yesta. In support of this view it seems almost siifidcient 
to adduce the fact of the appearance on these coins of Shva, under the 
name of Okro, with either two or four arms and one or more^'^' heads, and 
with his appx'opriate * valiana^ in attendance, the bull ISTandi. 

hTow the ‘ noose’ in the hand of Siva, can hardly with reference to 
that deity’s functions and character be regarded as having any symboli- 
cal connexion or reference to the fillet ’ on Grreek or Eoman coins, bnt 
rather as representing a phallic symbol, appropriate eiiongh in the hand 
of the Indian Siva or his consort or ^ S'akti,’ the tender Parvati, or the 
formidable Diirga. But admitting that the symbol of the ‘ noose ’ is no 
longer the same as the ‘ fillet ’ when met with on the Gnjita or some 
Indo- Scythian corns, it must not be inferred that it is exclusively a sym* 
bol of Siva, as it is also borne on some Gupta coins by a goddess, who is 
probably, as Mr. Smith maintains intended for Lakslimi, the consort of 
Vishnu, as indicated by the lotus throne whereon she is seated. Whilst 
therefore in the hand of the goddess seated on a lion, the symbol repre- 
sents the ‘ noose ’ or ^ pam ’ of Siva, in the hand of his ‘ sakti ’ Parvati or 
Durga, yet when it is borne by the goddess throned on a lotus, it proba- 
bly represents a female anthem homologous with the sistrum of Isis, and 
typical of the fruitfulness whereof Lakshmi is the dispenser and fountain 
head. Indeed it is curious, should the view presently to be developed with 
regard to the ‘ cornu- copise ’ be accepted, that both symbols carried by the 
goddess, variously seated on a lion, throne, or lotus on the reverse of the 
Gupta coins, should be equally appropriate, whether such goddess is 
sup]posed to represent Parvati or Lakshmi. 

^ It is usual to speak of the polycephalic Siva, as three -headed or three -faced, 
hut this view is hardly supported hy the coins, or any necessity of Hindu mytho- 
logy- On the coins, this form of Siva or ‘ Okro' is represented not as though it 
were the artist's intention to represent three, bnt rather four heads or faces. What 
is depicted is, a full face in front flanked by two faces in profile, and with obviously 
room behind for a fonrth face such an ideal figure corresponding very osaefcly witih 
the well-known four-headed ‘ Hnga.' See for example fig. 26 in the Plate of Indo- 
Soythian coins in ^Jainism' (B. Thomas) which type is also occasionally met with 
on the copper coins of Ooerki with the king on the obverse seated on a couch, with 
one leg uplifted thereon. How Siva though a polycephalic deity, is not one whose 
mythological atcributes, like Diana’s “ Tria virginis ora Dianm” necessitate a 
triform conception of his person, and therefore the image on the coins of Ooerki and 
Bazdeo may fairly be regarded as representing not throe but four heads. Had the 
artist wished to represent the god in a triform shape, ho would have produced a 
figure resenibling that of Janus, with two faces, neither of them in full profile, but 
this he has never attempted* 
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Tlie aboTe considerations therefore lead to two inferences : Ist^ 
that tile ^ noose * symbol on tbe gold Gupta coinSy reprcBcots wlioily 
diifercnt ideas from those sjnnbolised by the ‘ fillet.’ 2iid, that the 

* noose ’ symbol on these coins , is of ambignions import, and that it 

represents indiherentiy the * noose ’ of Siva wlieii borne by a godilcsSj 
•whom we have other reasons for regarding as his Shkii, wiiether under 
the form of Parvati or Darga; or when it is liorne Isj a godfless prc- 
stimably identified with Lahslimi, it is then iif> longer the * ’’ of S'iva 

blit a feminine symbol, analogous to the ^ sisIthapJ of Jsis, and that it is 
by collateral indications only that it can be deeirled. in wideh sense, in 
each ease this symbol is to be construed. See Inraan's Aueieiit PaitliS 
embodied in. Ancient Xames, Yol. I, p, 527. 

Ha.ving thus considered the probahiiity of two symbols of entirely 
difterent significance being united or confuiiiidcd iindei' the term * fillet’ 
it remains to see if another and more interesting example of this union, 
and the resulting observation or blending of the ideas, is not afforded by 
the ‘ cornucopia ’ as it is teniied, on the Gupta, coins, and if an exotic 
symbol is not in this case also made to <]o duty foi* a difi'ereiit and 
peculiarly native idea. 

The Gupta ‘ cornu-ooplb.’ 

It may be granted at once that the ‘ cormi-copim ’ on the Indo- 
Scythian coins is exotic in its design, and copied pi*o])ably from Roman 
coins of the period. TIjc idea too is doiilhless the same, oud, as on 
Roman, so on Indo-Scytlua.n coins the * corrm-eo[)ia * is tljo symbol of 
good fortune, prosperity and abiindanco. This classic type of this parti- 
cular symbol is seen on coins figured in Aiiana Autif|Tia, PL XX, figs, 4 
and 5, and also on the plate of coins in Jainism (Edward ’ITminns) fid. Itl 
In one gold coin of Ooerld, in my j^ossessiou, the classic idea of the 

* cornu-copite ’ brimming over with the kindly fs'uits of tlie earth is well 
displayed, and on either side project, w'liat are clearly intended to 
represent corn-ears. Generally, however, the ti*eafcmeiit is more coiivem 
tioiial, tliough ill every instance it would seem as if fruits or corn were 
the objects intended to be understood as filling the ‘ horn.’ Bo far as I 
know, the * corun-copise ’ is always borne, on these gold coins by the god- 
dess Ardochro, standing. In the Peshawar find there were several of 
such coins and one with the legend of Mioro (No. 40 of Catalogue) but 
whether with the usual standing fi.,gut‘e of a goddess is not quite certain, 
though such is probable from the wording of the catalogue. In copper 
coins, however, of Ooerld, of the elephant and rider type, the ' cornu- 
copise ’ though usually carried by the goddess Ardochro, is also occasion- 
ally seen in the hand of Mao. Xow the name Mao on these coins, is 

h 
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gexiGra-llj applied to a male deityj ttIioiii tbe orescent moon behind his 
shoulders proves to be the masculine moon, the Dens Luna, or Soma of 
the Hindiis. But on those coins whereon the ‘ cornu-copiiie ' is borne bj 
Mao, the deity is feminine and without the crescent moon behind her 
shoulder, or in other words the title Mao is occasionally bestowed on the 
deity usually named Ardochro.^ 

In every single instance that has come under my observation, the 
^ cornu-copim' on the Indo-Scythian coins in gold or copper of Ooerld, 
Kanerki, or Bazdeo, though various in design, never present the peculiar 
type which it assumes on the Gupta coins, neither is the peculiar tj^pe 
of the Gupta cornu-copire ever represented that I am aware of on either 
the gold or copper coins of the ordinary Indo-Scythian mintage, though 
seen in some coins of a diherent type classed by Wilson with the Guplas : 
A. A. PI. XYIII, fig. 25 and by Mr. Smith as Indo-Scythian, oiie being 
figured on his Plate IV, fig. 6. Prof. Wilson (A. A. p. 427) describes 
these as ‘‘ rude coins and so perhaps many of them are ; but two in my 
possession attributable to ‘ Bri Shaka ' and ‘ Sita,’ are as well designed and 
as clearly cut and stamped as the bulk of the Gupta coins, thougli displa}- 
ing a stifi and formal mannerism quite distinct from either the Gupta 
coins on the one hand, or the Indo-Scythian on the other. 

On the copper coins the * cornu-eopi83 ’ is either entire, or bifid at the 
top. In all the specimens I have seen of the ‘ cornu- copiae ’ borne by 
Mao, it is distinctly, and sometimes deeply bifid, whilst t.he same symbol 
on the copper coins whereon Ardochro is fignred, is entire at the top. 
This, however, is not a distinctive character, as on the gold coins 
Ardochro is represented bearing both tjqoes of the symbol. In A. A. PI. 
XII, fig. 5 and PI. XIV, figs. 4 and 5, the undivided type of cornu-copi® 
is figured and this is certainly the commonest form, but a gold coin of 
Ooerld figured by Thomas (Jainism, PL 11, fig. 16) the coriiu-copim is 
distinctly bifid, though not to the same extent as is seen on the copper 
coins with more on the reverse, and I have a very similar gold coin with 
the ‘ cornu-copi^ ’ distinctly though not deeply bifid. It is not from the 
same die as that figured by Thomas, as the * nimbus * is complete, where- 
as on the figured coin it is only represented on front of the king’s face. 

The ^ cornu-copige * (as it is called) on the Gupta coinage differs 
considerably from either type of the symbol on the Indo-Scythian coins, 
and this difference is too constant and circumstantial to be the result 

* Ott another of these copper coins of Ooerki, Mao is also represented as a male 
figure with nimbus, and no crescent behind the shoulders, but with the emblem of 
Vulcan j in his right hand a hammer, with a small liandle (like the bamboo handle 
of an Indian smith's hammer) and in his left, resting against his shoulder, a pair of 
pincers precisely like those now used in an Indian bazaar by an iron-smith. 
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merely of accident or inferior execution. On this point Mr. Smith 
pertiiieiitlj remarks : The suggestion that the figure of the Ardokro 
goddess was adopted by Samudra in mere imitation of a foreign design 
does not appear tenable. The coins with this reverse undoubtedly show 
evident traces of foreign infiuencej but they are far from being mechani- 
cal copies of alien design.'* 

If this view^ is correct, as is probably the case the question arises, 
whether this constant diiference in type of the *• cornu-copi^e * symbol 
which is found to exist on the Indo-Scythian and Gupta coins respective- 
ly, does not rnairk a corresponding divergence of ideas, represented 
respectively by each type of the ‘ cornu-copim ’ synil.‘ol? That such is 
the case with the ‘ iiilefc ’ there are, as has been shown good grounds for 
supposing, and in like manner a close examination of the Gupta ‘ cornu- 
copia * suggests that the idea it repi'esents is entirely different from that 
of plenty and abundance, and that it stands really for, and in an adoptive 
and conventional mode of representing the native object of symbolical 
w'orship, the snake or Ndga. 

The point wherein the ' cornu-copijB * symbol on the Gupta coins, 
diverges from its classic prototype on the Iiido- Scythian coins i.s this, 
that whereas the latter has always the appearance of a receptacle stored 
with the kindly fruits of the earth, among which, in the best executed 
examples, heads of grain may distinctly be recognised, the Gupta symbol 
is closed above by a more or less convex line ornamented by a variabla 
number of approximately equal and equidistant pellets oi* dots. ISFow 
bearing in mind that the symbol may be intended for the divine Naga, 
it is by no means an undue stretch of the imagination to regard these 
pellets as a conventional mode of representing a poiyceplialic Naga, 
whether we regard each pellet as corresponding to one of the heads or a 
mere jewel or ornament indicative of as many heads as pellets. Of the 
coins figured by Mr. Smith on PI. II, fig. 3 displays 5 pellets, figs. 3, 7, 8, 
show 7 pellets and figs. 1 and 11,8 pellets and similarly in the figures 
given in A. A. PL XYIII, the number of pellets ranges from 5 to 8. 

It yet remains to connect this Gupta ‘ cornu-eopia ’ with the Xaga 
and thougii Mr. Smith does not allude to any such idea yet both his own 
Plates and Plate XVIII of the Ariana Aotiqua farnish on close exami- 
nation sufficient evidence to establish this rather startling conclusion. 
In A. A. PI XVIII, fig. 6 the cnrved body of a snake is indicated on the 
right hand side of the figure, the entire animal bcuug above the coiicli or 
throne whereon the goddess is seated. In fig. 8 of the same Plate, the 
body of the snake seems to pass behind the back of the goddess and come 
ont in front of the right instep whence it curves up over the left knee, 
the tail resting on the throne. In fig. 9 a somewhac similar arrangement 
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is seen tliough not qnite so clearly made out. Turning now to Mr. 

■IJS. --‘"h. n 

to tLe- front, o«.»oo th. lop J 

depends on one side from the left knee. This is not cleaily to he _ seen 

on the plate, but is very distinct on a fine coin of the same type m 

possession. In fig. 6, PL HI, the goddess is represented sittin^ on a 

Ton and is described in the text (Page 186) as holding a flower in he 

left hand. Now this object is very unlike the flowers seen 
Gupta coins, as for instance in figs. 7 and 8 of the same Plate and in figs 
1 alid 10 of PI. II, and is with greater probability intended foi a sna v 
lith distended hood, displayed on a level with the head of the goddess 
a clStLct fold of the snake’s body being very distinctly seen in contact 
with the left knee. In some figure a sort of loop in this position may 
be held to represent the loose sleeve of tho goddess, but in the present 
instance, it cannot possibly be thus explained, nor does there seem to be 
any alternative explanation to that now proposed. _ 

^ Another indication of the true nature of the ‘ cornu-copire_ symbol 
borne by the Ardochro goddess on the Gupta coins is in the ol^iect scon 
at her feet. Of this Prof. Wilson thus speaks (A. A. Pago 4.:.o). 

“Instead of the lotus also, and the Indian mode of being seated, the 

female is often represented as sitting on a high-backed chair, with her 
feet on a footstool.” Noiv this ‘ Ardochro footstool,’ so called, can ouly 
be so reo'ardcd, not because it bears any distinct impress of anything of 
tho sort but because it was plainly intended by the artist to represent 
somethtog ; and being at the feet of the goddess, a stool seemed a pro- 
bable coniectoe., But the stool so called, is simply the portion of a 
circle and the execution of the coins is such as to render tho idea whol y 
nnteimble that the artist lacked the ability of giidng some closer resem- 

blance to a ‘ stool,’ to the object in question, had such been his design. 

The addition of only a few rough lines and cuts on the ‘ die would nave 

left no doubt, that a ‘ stool ’ was what the feet of the fagnre were 

on • as it is, the feet are simply encircled with a Imo, tho area eno o ^ 

by which being ornamented with pellets or dots. ^Tlie coins figured in 

A A PL XIV, fio-s. 19, 20, 21,, and 22 support this contention, that it is 

not fi-omwaiit’ofMtistio capacity that the so-^lled ‘stool’ is so very 
iimierfect a representation of the object specified. 

If on the other hand the ‘ cornu-copice ’ symbol is regarded as a con- 
veutional or covert representation of tho ‘ Naga ’ or snake, then the ‘ stool 
so called, at the feet of the goddess, at onco resolves itself into the 
terminal coil of the monster’s body, vindicating the powers of toe artist 
from toe reproach of inadequately representing what it was his intention 

to coBvey. 
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Supposing tliis interpretation of the ‘ footstool ’ so called is accepted^ 
then the dotted area whereon the feet of the goddess rest ; will represent 
the solid earth bounded or enciinled bj a fold of tlie iiirstic siiahe or 
Naga, whose presence is equally appropriate and in union with Hindu 
feeling, whether the symbol be regarded as introduced in honour of S iva 
or Yishnu, or to please the Totaiies of both. 

There is an objection which might he luised, with reference to PL 
II, fig. 3 to the identification of the ^ footstool ' so called witli the termi- 
nal portion of the snake’s hodj, of which the cornu-copice represents the 
expanded hoed, and that is that on the coin alluded to, the extremity of 
the tail of the snake is seen recurved over the left knee of tlie goddess, 
though the footstool ’ is also seen at her feet. 

As previously retnarked, however, a coin in my possession whilst 
displa}'ing very clearly the tail of the snake as indicated in the Plate, 
oifers a somewhat difierent treatment to that usually seen on Ijoth gold 
and copper coins, of the so-called ^footstool,’ and this slight alteration 
in design, is no doubt caused by the very fact in question of the tail of 
the snake represented by the cornu-copia^, hieing in this instance visible 
to its termination. Usually the tail is so arranged as to allow of the 
* footstool ’ being considered as a terminal fold of the snake’s body ; in 
the case under consideration that is not so, and a sliglit but important 
modification is introduced which though present in tlie figured coin is 
still more clearly displayed on the finer coin in my possession. Usually 
the Ardochro footstool is represented by an oval liiie, boumled in part 
by the drapery of the figure, and which would very well represent a 
footstool if only some indication of leg's were added. In my more per- 
fect coin, the oval is incomplete, a clear space iiitervening between the 
ends and the dinpery ; in other words, it is no footstool which lies at the 
feet of the goddess but a curved snake. The coin is too well executed 
and in such preservation, that there is no room to doubt that such was 
tlie intention of the artist, and notliing but a foregone conclusion could 
allow of any doulit but that the cornti-copine on this coin rc])resents one 
snalce and the ‘ footstool ’ another. 

On some less artistic examples, the line i^epresenting tins snake is 
double, and it is not clear wliether we are to regard this duplication, as 
representing a second snake, or as merely the result of inferior execu- 
tion, niy own impression strongly inclining to the latter eo)!clnsioii. 

A coin in my possession, procured in the Pan jab, with the name 
Sita’ on it, and of precisely the same class of coins as that figured by 
Hr, Smith, PL lY, fig. 6, xmoves that a similar interpretation of the 
‘ coriiii-copite ’ symbol can be applied in their case also. This is not 
clearly seen on the figured coin, as what is really the snake’s body, there 
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appears as what might he the sleeTe from which the arm of ^the goddess 
protrudes, but on my more perfect coin, the skeve or on ‘ 

fold above the loop which would seem to be intended as a fo ^ 

snake’s body, round the arm of the goddess, with the extromi y o 
tail lust yisiblG on lier loft knoe. 

In support of the views here put forth reference has only been made 
to coins in my own cabinet or those figured m the 
Mr. Thomas’s ‘ Jainism or the early faith of Asoka, and il . ^ . ■ 
paper, all works readily accessible to the Indian reader, but an examina- 
tion of the fine series of Gupta coins in the British Museum, strong y 
bears out the fact of the Gupta ‘ cornu-copiffi ’ being (by f ® 
sentation on the best samples) a conventional symbol of tte baga and 
the only point I cannot explain satisfactorily to mjself, is h J 

obvious interpretation has hitherto escaped the ° ’ ■® 

abler antiquaries than myself who have studied these coins; for once 
enuntiated, the idea seems almost as obvious, as the celebrated problem 
of the egg propounded by Columbus, 


The Square Silver- Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir.— Bij Chas. J. RoDGEBs, 

M. E. A. S., Member of the Niimismatic Society, Loyidon, and Asso- 

date Memler of the Asiatio Society of Bengal. (With 3 Plates.) 

"When I wrote my small paper on “ The Copper Coins of ^ the 
Sultans of Kashmir” I mentioned the fact of my possessing square silver 
coins of five Sultans. The publication of my papers on the coins of 
K-cclTmiv caused other numismatists to search and the result was a great 
find of coins of both the Sultans and Maharajahs. I too was aroused 
from my lethargy and led to see if I could not get a few more coins, and 
I dared to hope that as I had published the copper coins of ten Sultans, 
I mic^ht perhaps secure the silver coins of the same number of kings. 
I trfed all the bazaars of tbe Panjab, but they gave me nothing. ^ A 
friend of mine travelling from the Jlielum to Kangra along the outskirts 
of Jammd tried every village bazaar, and he was successful in getting 
several coins amongst which was one of Mahmfid Shah a name hitherto 
unknown in the annals of Kashmir, and of whom I have not as yet seen 
a copper coin. But more than this he obtained the stiver coim% of no 
less than five of the old Maharajahs in fine condition. These are round 
and are similar to the copper coins only of much finer workmanship. 
This success led me to try for myself in Jammh and its environs. 
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I accordingly secured tlie services of an intelligent native wlio could 
read Persian well and draw a little, and wlio was moreover honest and 
so active as to seem almost nbiqnitoiis. He made two or three Jonraejs 
on my behalf and the result was that on starting from Anmtsar on a 
year’s furlough I had the pleasure of taking with me coins with the ' 
names on them of no less than seventeen Sultans. One of them, how- 
ever, had come to me in exchange from my revered friend General 
Onnningham, — ^that of Path Shah. During my absence Dr. Stiilpnagel 
employed the same young man with equally good results for he obtained 
an additional coin, that of Yaqdb Shah’s. I afterwards secured a second 
one for General Cunningham. The accompanying three plates represent 
the coins thus obtained. 

I do not think I can do better than transcribe tlm inscriptions so 
far as I can decipher them. Perhaps more successful numismatists or 
happier possessors of better speciinens will bo able to put m© right on 
several points. I need not say how happy I sliali be to be corrected as 
what I am in search of is historical correctness. We must not b© 
shocked at the revelations of the coins. Here they are, the metal 
records, struck, as we have every right to believe, by the Sultans them* 
selves during the time of their reign. We must take them exactly as 
they are— 
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another date in figures or are the coins of kings who reigned long 
after 842. One coin of Muhammad Shah No. 32, PL III has the date 
842 in figures as well as words. (4) The date on coin No. I, PL I, 
is certainly like the date on the coins of Zain ul Abidin. And yet 
No. I is a coin of Sikandar the father of this king. It is just possible 
that Zain ul Abidin struck the coin in honour of his father. All the 
silver coins I have yet seen of Zain ul Abidin have one date 842 in 
both figures and words, the figures appearing on the obverse and the 
words in the corners of the i^everse. Hasan Shah’s coins have on them 
876 in figures on the obverse and yet 842 in Arabic words on the reverse. 
Path Shah and Nadir Shah in his earlier years used the same date 842 
as far as I can judge. (5) The reverse of a coin of Akbar, No. 28,. 
PL II seems to have been struck with the very die that was used for 
Mahmtid’s coin No. 18, PL II, the year having the same 961 two 
years before Akbar came to the throne. All this is very strange. It 
rednces the value of the coins as aids in historical research to a mini- 
mum. What we want in the history of Kashmir is an accurate and 
trustworthy chronology and yet the coins which we usually regard as 
worthy of trust prove in this case to he worthless or nearly so. All the 
manuscript histories X have as yet consulted give different dates. They 
all vary from Prinsep. And Prinsej) and all the MSS. differ from 
the coins. The later coins, however, seem trustworthy. I think we may 
accept the date in figures on Hasan Shah’s coin, 876. The date on both 
the silver and copper coins of Haidar Shah is in figures 874. This date 
was evidently a favourite one for I have a small copper coin of Muham- 
mad Shah and also of Path Shah with this date o,u in Jlg'ures. There 
are parallel cases to this. In my paper on the Sikh coins I showed 
that Panjxt Singh adhered to the year 1884 A. S. for ten years and 
to 1885 A. S. the Sikhs adhered until they ceased coining. But in 
small fi.gures on the other side the real year was inserted. Again the 
H. E. I. Company struck coins at Parrukhabad on which the year is 
invariable 45th of Shah Alam : at Mursliedabad 19 th year. Surat and 
Calcutta mints each had an invariable year. Fortunately we have na 
need of numismatic aid for the period of the Company’s rule. 

It will be seen that no coins of the early Sultans have as yet been 
fountL If my reading of the date of coin No. 1, pL I, bearing Sikan- 
dar’s name be correct then the first silver coins are those of Zain ul 
Abidin. We have, however, Sikandar’s coins in copper. In my own 
small cabinet I have five undoubtedly his and several doxxbtful ones. 
Every cabinet of coins in the Panjab contains a lot of coins of Kashmir 
in copper which no one has yet been able to assign to any known ruler. 

It is very peculiar that no coins bearing the name of Habib Shah 
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. -u He however, tliat althougli Habib’s 
have yet been found. It is ® ^ coins was MabmM- 
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Cunningham for the use ^ British Museum. 
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can understand their being so innch worn. But we cannot understand 
why his immediate successors’ coins have not been found yet. 

The five silver coins of the Mahara, jail’s Ayhich I have vary from 82 
to 87*9 grains. This weight is about 10 grains less than the avomge 
weight of the Muhammadan coins. Hence we cannot say that these 
square coins are the successor of the Hindu coins which "were called 
^addkas. The difiierence between the copper coins of the ]\Iaharajahs 
and their silver coins is this ; on the reverse instead of the word deva, 
tlie name of the coin is given. The word used in Farishta when 
speaking of these coins is Sikka 

Perhaps it will make matters easier if now without further preani* 
hh we give a slight sketch of the History of Kashmir under its own 
Sultans, and thus show who the people were whose coins we have here 
drawn. Throughout I shall be guided by Farishta whose authority seems 
trustworthy and who seems to have consulted trustvoith^ authorities. 

SJidh Mir,— In the reign of Sinha Deya in the year 715 A. H. = 
1315 A. D., one year after the battle of Bamioekburn, a faqir by name 
Shah Mirza or Shah Mir appeared in Knshmir. He gave himself out 
to be a descendant of Arjun one of the Pandiis, Bo lie was of Hindu 
descent though of the Muhammadan religiim. He became a servant of 
Sinha Deva who, however, died short-ly afterwards. Sinha Deva was 
succeeded by Rinchina Deva who made Shah Mirza Ids wazir and the 
tutor of his son Chandar. Rinchina Deva died in 1318 A. D. and he 
was succeeded by a relative of his named Udyana Deva who came from 
Kandahar. This Maharajah made Shah Mirza liis walcil and his two 
sons Jamslied and All Slier received appointments. Shah Mirza had 
two other sons Sarashanak and Hindal. These also obtained power and 
office. Too late Udyana Deva found out his mistake. The father and 
four sons grew daily in wealth and power. The Maharajah was a mere 
cypher in the land. At last in 747 A. D. he died. His widow Kotah 
Rani desired Shah Mirza to put Chandar his pupil and the son of 
Binchina Deva on the throne, and himself to hold the reins of govern^ 
ment as before. He did not obey. She raised an army and went 
against him and was defeated and taken prisoner. She at length con- 
sented to marry Shah Mirza and to become a Mnhaminadan. One day 
and one night she spent as his wife. The next day slio was seized and 
sent to prison. And then Shah Mirza, causing coins to he strueJe^ and 
■the khutba to be read, in Ms own name ascended the throne with the 

^ General Omimngba'm says m a letter received from him, llfch May 1884, 
‘‘ I have ascertained by actual assay that the so-called silver Hiadn coins of Kash- 
mir do .not ''ceutalui ‘'dvaa'the faJatest trace of^^ silver. They are simple whit© brass, 
mad© of asmo ' 
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was defeated and AU Slier came to the throne under the title of 
AI/cMin and he made his younger brother Sheraehaimk his waqil. 
In the early years of his reign there was plenty in the land, bu ^ 
letter nart of it was troubled with famine. One good law he made . 
thtno^ bad woman should have any inheritance fimu her husbaud 
This law acted well. It restrained the women. This lets in a little hgh 
on the social condition of that time and land. Ala-ud-Din leign 
twelve years eight months and thirteen days. , „ , 

ShaMh-ud-J)in.-BiB younger brother ascended the 
thenameof Shahab-nd-Dxn. He was a great conqueror. The day ftat 

mssed without the receipt of a report of some victory or other ^Warned 

bv his troops he did not count as a day of his life. Kanda.har and Gaz i 
by his tioops Peshdwar and threaded the passes of 
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direction of Delili and part of tlie plunder was given as a present to 
Shaliab-iid-Dm. Little Tibet also sent a message deshing peace. 

On Ills return to bis capital be made bis younger brother Hiiidal bis 
heir to the exclusion of bis sons Hasan Kban and Ali Kban wboin be 
sent away in the direction of Debli. He reigned, in all, 20 years. In 
bis reign Miisalmans were few in the land, but as this king built a city 
which be called by bis own name, be created in it a mosque, probably 
the first built in the valley. 

Kuhih-ud-Bm . — ^Hindal succeeded him under the title of Kntub- 
ud-Din. His reign was disturbed by troubles at the bottom of winch 
was bis nephew Hasan Kban. He is said to have reigned fifteen years 
five months and to have died in 795 A. H. 

Working back from this date with the data which our historian 

has supplied us with, we shall find that Kutub-iid-Din A. H. 
ascended the throne in ... ... ... 781 

jSbaliab-ud-Din ... ... 761 

AbUid-Din ... ... ... ... 748 

Jamsbed ... ... ... 740 

Sbams-nd-Bm ... ... ... ... 743 

We have seen before that it was in 747 Sbams-nd Din came to the 
throne. 

The “ Kama-i-Sb ah an-i- Kashmir’^ gives 796 A. H. as the year of 
Kiitub-nd-Din’s death and the Ta warildi-i- Kashmir^ ’ gives 795. Litho- 
graphed editions of Farislitah give 796 A. H. Prinsep’s Tables give 
799 A. H, General Cunningham makes it in 1386 A. D. = 788 A. H. 
The five authorities bring it within a compass of eight years, so that no 
one of them is very much out. The Muhammadan historian concludes 
his account of the above reign with an Arabic question j 

and God knows what is right. This is his way of getting out of the 
difficulty. With our present knowledge it must be ours too. 

Btkayidm \ — It was somewhere about the end of the reign of 
Bichard II, that Sikandar the son of Kutnb-nd-Din ascended the tlirone 
of Kashmir. He was young having been born in his fatlier’s later years. 
His mother Surah looked after his interests. She drove away Sikau- 
dar’s father-in-law. Bai Madari, a noble of the court poisoned Sikan- 
dar’s younger brother Haibat Khan and thus relieved him of this 
source of anxiety. But the poisoner feaaung the king obtained permis- 
sion to conquer Little Tibet. This he accomplished and then revolted. 
Sikandar in person moved against him and Bai Miidari was defeated and 
being taken prisoner he poisoned himself. Sikandar then looked after 
Tibet on his own account. 

It was at this time that Tajmfir made his descent upon Iiidia. 
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on hearing the iiiserii3tion read to him, that had the plate been on the 
wall he would not have destroyed the temple and thus would have upset 
the pretensions of the astrologers. 

Sikanclar by such acts as these earned for himself amongst Musah 
mans the title of Bii^tsMkan or Iconoclast. Like the bigot lie was, he 
forbad all use of wine in his dominions. He at last died of a biu'niiig 
fever in the year 819 A. H. after a reign of 20 years and 9 months. 
His death took place one year after the battle of Agincourt. Hence his 
persecution of the Brahmans was contemporaneous with the persecLi» 
tions of the Lollards in England, and the result was much the same in 
both countries. Kashmir is now one of the head quarters of Brahmanism 
and lessons of intolerance learned 500 years ago seem not to have been 
forgotten, 

AU Sher .' — Sikandar left three sons Mir Khan, to whom he gave 
the kingdom and the title Ali Sher, Shahi Khan and Muhammad 
Khan. 

When Ali Sher ascended the throne the converted Brahman Syah 
But was kept on as wazir. His treatment of his former co-religionists 
became more and more severe. The Brahmans fled the country until 
not so much as the sign of one remained. Syah But's 2 :>ersecutions soon- 
came to an end for he was canned off by consumption. After his death 
Ali Sher determined to see the world. He made his brother Shahi 
Khan, a young man of great ability, his viceroy during his absence. 
Going by the way of Jammu Ali Sher was persuaded to return to 
Kashmir to wrest the reins of government from Shahi Khan. Ho was 
successful and Shahi Khan became a fugitive in the direction of Sialkot 
where he met with a Ghakkar named Jasrat who liad escaped from the 
hands of Taimur in Samarqand and had attained to something like king* 
ship in the Panjab. AU Sher followed him. But Shalii Klian and 
J asi*at defeated him in a night attack and here he is lost to history,, 
He had reigned six years and nine months when this event happened 
in 826 A. H. Some authorities say be went on a |)ilgrimage. 

Zain-ul-Ahidin , — Shahi ^O^an ascended the throne with the title of 
Zain-ul- 'Abidin. The events of the long reign of this the greatest of the 
Sultans of Kashmir are given without any reference to their chronolo- 
gical sequence. There is evidently a strong desire on the part of the 
historian to exaggerate. It is easy to tolerate this. We must make 
allowances. There is no doubt that the actions of the Sultan were 
worthy of being chronicled : they speak for themselves. For half a 
century and more Kashmir was blessed with the rule of this virtuous 
and tolerant piince. 

His first recorded acts were these of conquest, the Paiijab and Tibet, 
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with the aid of Jasrat, coming uader his mle Mating 

brother Muhammad Khan his wazir he gave himself o le ^ ^ 
tion of justice. He filled his court with the wise of the Musalmans 
ffimluB. He himself knew music well. He spent his time m s^iun- 
tending the agiicultural improvements of the country 
the means of iitigation. He published a common order that if .nj tne 
occurred the headman of the village or town where the theft occuiied 
should be held responsible. Thus theft was banished the 
the bad actions of Syah But were rendered havmles^ 

the food rates which Syah But had establishec . e g . 

mauds on copper tablets and sent them to every 

Bihnt was made phy.sician and on Ins applmaaon and 

Syah But’s persecution had driven out of the country were, re-caHod a 
£d lands tiven to them. The poll tax on Hindus was 
?he worshi; of idols was tolerated. The tiliing of cows was done away 
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iug wliicli he called Lanka. This Yei' iJ^dg is a large pond, a.iid tlie 
erection of a heavy building in it was aceoinplislied much in the same 
way as the masonry in wells is supported on wooden f^yunilations. The 
name given to this building was L[i.nkd, but the purpose was Miiiiani- 
madan. Tlie building was a mosc[ue. But Muhanimadan poets and 
Hindu jogis were received by the king. His wise men solved all kinds of 
difficult questions at once. 

One dnj a woman in the city got angry with her maid-servant* 
She wishtui even to kill her, but she could not accomplish it. So she 
killed her owji child and weiit unto the king in the morning and said 
the maid Lad done it. The matter was laid before the wise men who 
eonld make nothing out of it at first. But afterv/ards they called 
tlie maid and asked whetlier she had done the deed or not. She protest- 
ed her innocence and was told to sho^v her conlidence in her own cause 
by appearing naked before the assembly. This slie refused to do saying 
she was not going to add to the evil of being accused the additional one 
of exposure aiid shame. She -was then dismissed and her accuser was 
called. She was asked "whether her accusation -were true. She replied, 
“ If it be not, kill me.” The assembly replied, “ N’o, but if you are 
guiltless, strip yourself naked before us.” She urns proceeding to do this 
when the king stopped her with, ‘‘ The crime is yours.” The guiitleas 
maid was set free and the guilty woman punished. 

The king did not execute persons for theft (he was throe Imndred 
years ahead of England) he put them in fetters and made them work at 
making bricks, &c. He also forbad hunting. During Ramzan he never 
ate ilesh. When his liberality was known, musicians of liote flocked 
to his court. Kashmir became another counfciy with their presence. 
One scholar of Abdul Qadir of Hiorasan was an excellent performer on 
the lute. Another Miilla Jamil was botli poet and singer. His name is 
a proverb in Kashmir for excellence in poetry. Jab, a celebrated maker 
of fireworks was also patronized by the Sultan. He made gunpowder 
in Kashmir and was well up in other sciences. Dancers too found a 
paTron in Zain-iil- ’Abidin. Acrobats made Kashmir their home, Hono 
went away unrewarded. Dasum a Kashmiri poet wrote an account of 
the events of the Sultan’s reign in a book called ‘‘ Zain Harabd' Bddi 
But, a man who had committed to memory the whole of the Shah Kama 
(a prodigious task) wrote a book on music which lie repeated before tli© 
Bultfin. Zain ul ’Abidin himself knew Persian, Hindi and Tibetan. 
According to his commands books were translated out of Ai^abic into 
Hindi, and Hindi books into Persian, &e. He ordered the Mahabharata 
to be translated. By his orders the history of Kashmir, the Rajah 
Taringini was compiled. ^ He also caused the history of Kashmir to be 
written in Persian. ■ 
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2se.crhhouvmg rulers heai-ing of Ms fame became desirous of bis 
friciiusbip. Alui Said sent him, a present of liorses, mules and came s. 
Tbe Sultan in return sent bim ,Aome mauuds of saffron, pepper, miisk iti, 
(otto-of-roses) vinegar, sbawls^ cups and goblets of crystal, anc o ■ c t 
rarities of Kasbmfr. Tbe Raja of Tibet sent bim two rare swans fiom 
tbckkeof Mansarowar. Tbesa pleased tbe king , 

historian adds that when milk and water were mmed ^ 

placed before them, they separated the milk fronx the. ua.er wnh the 
bill, and drank the former and left tbe latter m t la i o.-ro.., 

At tbe commencement of bis reign be bac ap-pmiuca o 

brotber prime minister and bis beir. On bis deat i ^ ^/l-ii-iihA'bidm 

ar>pointed to the offices held previously by bis umu. n.n . 

li a.,, '.d.n. tie fT 

HijiHiatthoe., a. 1..W of ti. follef i ."1 Lol.e,., 1 ..mu 1„, 

vouiio'est son to wbom many jagirs bad been given. ^ , j ,,f pim 

‘ Zain-ul-Abidhi must Have been very neb for it 
that be gave a faor pieces of 

coins or not) 400 camel loads, for tbe re^se m ^ 

be bad executed because be bad bet 

(It is very strange that no go _ ,. ^3 MW and tiia iU: are 

Probably the bistonau means rupees, ibo wo-as /: pp 

liowever used in tlie text.) 

In these days tbe Sultan fell sick. Wluat tbe sickness was we are 
not told. But we are told bow be was cured. A jogi came and sau. e 
could cure the king. He and bis disciple gamed admission to kmg 
chamber and after some time the jogi was taken away j ' • 

Ho said be bad given tbe king bis own spirit and bad ^ 

spirit into his own body. The author is puzzled to account bn tb m g 
getting better. He supposes tbe jogi to have been a second Ebyi i a i ^ 
have prayed over the king who at any rate recovered. The 30 gi was 

than we have a right to expect that A'dam Kbaii should be 
always content with bis father’s preference of Haji Rbmi bis nex. 
vounier brotber. Adam returning from a successful expedition against 
Tiber (Tibet was the Algiers or Tunis of Kaslnmr m inose d^;.) 
brou^lit Mm mucli plunder and of course pleased Ins . atuei. 

Soltra Htji went bni without pomimira retamol. Ho ooidoo. J 
M AM-lin was tiwing to work himself into the good graces of his 

fa,thof The SultW ordered Hdji back but J'° ^Xin 

battle was fmm'ht a,t Pulpul in which the elder brother and the Su a 
wemvltmtul Haji elcapea to Bhimber. The king made a. pyramid 
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of tlie heads of his opponents. The result of this rebellion was that 
itdam Khan was made heir to the Snltan and after this there were six 
years of peace. 

A famine is recorded about this time. The Sultan distributed 
amongst the people the contents of the granaries and although the 
famine was very severe it was met. It may have been owing to the 
famine (we do not know) that the king reduced the taxation to a 
fourth part of the produce in some places and to a seventh part in others. 

Adam Kban seems to have been a really bad man. In his govern- 
ment of Kamraj* he was so oppressive that the people complained to the 
Sultin. Adam rebelled. He was, however, quieted by some strange 
action of his father. Bat Zain-ul- Abidin knew his two sons. He re- 
called Haji Khan and with his aid he drove Adam out of the ^valley. 
On returning home the Sultan presented his own sword to Haji and 
made him his heir. "W hen freed from his brother and at peace m 
K-odimii- Haji took to drinking and caused the Sultan much anxiety. 
At this juncture the king was seized with dyseiiteiy. Haji being con- 
stantly intoxicated, the affairs of the kingdom became confused. The 
nobles therefore secretly recalled Adam Khan and he came and saw the 
kincf, before whom he stated the condition of affairs and asked him to 
appoint his successor. This the Hug neglected to do. Bahrain, the 
youngest brother, made the most of this opportunity and sowed the seeds 
of dissension between Adam and Haji. The result was that Adam retired 
to Kuiub-ud-Diupdr. The Sultan became worse daily. The nobles fear- 
iim the jealousies of the brothers would break out in disturbances, would 
not allow ^■■h pm to see him. Occasionally they placed the king on the 
throne and ordered the drum to be beaten as though nothing was amiss. 
Haji and Bahram went out daily armed aguinst Adam. The Sultan 
hearino' of this became worse and lost the use of his limbs and became 
delirious. One night Adam went into the city alone to see Ms father. 
On that night the -nobles assembled to elect Haji as successor to the 
throne. Adam was expelled the city and Haji obtaining posse-ssion of 
the king’s stables and treasury was acknowledged Sultan. Adam went by 
the Baramdlla pass to India. At this time Hasan Khan joined his 
father Haji Kbaa from Poonch. This help was very opportune. 

Zain-ul- Abidin reigned in all ' 52 years. He died aged 69 in the 
year 877 A. H. His reign was long and to a certain extent prosperous . 
But its close is not a pleasant sight to contemplate. There was 
evidently no fixed and settled law in the land. Everything depended 
on the Idng. The nobles, as we have seen, now and then exercised 

* The valley of the Bohri is called ICamraj, Pohri joins the Jlielnm on the 
right bank just below Sopur* Kimraj is therefore the N. W. valley of Kashmir. 
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crowned king, ^ K'o-mri-i was o'iTeii to Hasan in jagir 

upon his head. ^ heir-apparent. Bahram received as 

with the title of Kmr-u ^ ^ g^tisfied only aportion of the 

his jagir the province of Nagam. _ returned dissatisfied. As 

cobles who came to eoXlirohobles oppressed ' 

the Snltan was --<1— -de his barber Mlfi his 
their people as much b _J by 

coiiMante and favoniite. leadino- the Sultan into all kinds of 

taking bribes from all quarters, andb> leadin « c 

°TT TTophlii a worthy noble, was execntoa ^ 

:StimeTdamB..n, f ScrUXlrd 

Jammfi, but when he heard of the fa e in resisting 

,0 further. He stayed in Jammu he wa^ 

the Moguls who were then , ^ . .^; bearing of his death, 

hit in the face with an arrow and killed. Ha cti , ^ea g 

had his corpse removed to “J^^J^tw/h^ecar confirmed 

tomb of his father. MeanwMe ,, ^,be Bahrdm 

and at last he became ill. ^ -R-hnn hearimr of this in Sirhind 

ting. The son of Adam Sban 

.here lie ™ pW.r. B.t hi. eoni.g 

letomd .rfde ly K ^ Th»g» »«»• ‘Wiily *«“ '™s !«»'"«■ 
mr^“ly g“°f»J«to»»t.d i.11 of hi.h.....nd 

# NAgam, South of Srinagar in the tiwer hilU. 

+ Por Coin of Haidar, see No. 31, PI. HI- 
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Hasan tlie son of Haidar was proclaimed king. His opponents woi-e 
impiisoned. Tlie treasuries of the Sultan were opened and much money 
was distributed. Ahmad was made prime minister and iris son Haiiroz 
was made kotwal of the city. Bahi4m Khan seein.g tlie kingsliip had 
slipped out of his hands lied in the direction of India. Hasan began by 
renewing tlie edicts of Zain-nl- ’Abidin which in the reign of Haidar had 
fallen into disuse. For this reason several discontented nobles fled to 
Bahrain Khiiu and got him ready for an invasion of Kashmir. Others 
wrote iettei's to him and invited him to the country. Balii'am returned 
bj’’ the way of the mountains to Kamrtij. At last a battle was fought in 
which Balmini and his son were captured. They were both thrown int.o 
prison. After a-while Bahram was deprived of his eyesight by a needle 
being drawn throngh the eyes and he died after a slioi't 

interval from tlie agonies endured in this feai'ful operation. 

It seems that an enemy of Ahmad’s by name Zain Badr a w'azir of 
Zam-nl- Abidin’s was one of the principals in this dreadful business. 
Hasan Shiih iiad him at once appreliended and with the very needle tliat 
Bahrain had had his eyesight destroyed, he lumseli' was r aide red blind. 
He remained in prison for three years after this and tlien died. Ahmad 
Aswad tlms became strong. He sent Malik Bari Bihnt to assist ilio B^ajah 
of Jammu, against Tatar Kha^^? tvho had been sent by the emperor of 
Dehli to govern the Paiijab, and who Avas harassing the borders of 
Kashmir. They plundered some parts of the Fanjab and destroyed the 
town of Siaikot. 

Hasan had two sons by Haiyat Khatiin daughter of Syud Hasan, one 
was named Muhammad who was confided to the care of Malik B;iri 
Bihnt; the other Hnsain -was given into the hands of Malik Eaiiroz., 
the son of Ahmad AsAvad to be educated. The usual thing happened. 
Alnnad AsAA-ad and Bari Bihnt got at loggeilieads Avith each otlier. 
They each tried to oust the other. Tho nobles took up tixe qiiaiTel. At 
last things grcAv to such a pitch that tliey fought in the veij presence 
of the king. Malik Ahmad Aswad fared the woi’so of the tNA^o. He Avns 
sent to prison Avith numbers of his followers and all his goods Avero con- 
fiscated and he himself died in prison. Sultan Hasan then recalled to 
Kashmir an exile named Syad Hash* svho had been near Zain-iil- Abidin, 
but the Syad died when near the Fir Panjal pass. For this reason the 
Sultan sent to Deldi for his wife’s grandfatlier Syad Hasan, ^ihio ntnv 
corner soon turned the nobles against the Sultan and besides this 
executed great numbers of them. He also imprisoned i^hilik Bari* 
The rest of the nobleS|Heeing this fied. Jahnugir “Makari in his flight 
found refuge in Lauharkot. . At last Hasan Shah from over uxorious- 
ness dreAV nigh unto death. Inins last niomenfcs he com 
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•tliy of tlie cliarge. He 
1 , wliO was ill prison and 
guardians, and 
Sajyid Hasan ontwardiy concniTed. 

“ ~ tlie duration of 
:li,e ;died; in 


sinned Ins cliildren into Lands 

appointed:. Ydsiif KLan, tlie son .... . ^ , ,, _ 

Lath Ivlian son of .^clam ELan wlio iras m Jasrotli ilicii ,, 

MnLaiiioiad .Kbiin .Ms ..successor ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Siiltiiii shortly after died. The Mstoriaii adds 

not Icaown.” One MS. I bare consulted sap 

it '891 A. H/' ' His . silver coins are dated 
According to FarisMat tWs is one 
Tlie histories I am inclined 
of tlie coins adhere to the 842 in words 
all the more necessary to put 
They therefore placed 
3 and 4, PI. I. 
a Shah was but 7 yeans of 


his reign is 

897 A. H. Prinsep puts in 
876 A. H. on the obverse in figures 
year before the death of Zaiu-ul-’Ahidin. 

The reverses 

Hence it wa 

'here on the coin. 
j lultli the name. ■ See figs. 

. — Miilianima.' ^ _ 

Savind Hasan wa,s the chief agent in securing 
■ a*' -Beo^encics have abvays. heen proMio iir , ... 

s where there is ' a settled law. ,We shalh., 
find that, in Kashmir, where there was no 

aiices were many and freq_neiit. ^ 

op.ened' to the young Mng, and . the wealth; 
exhibited to him, he is said to have 
:okl and silver. ¥rom this the 
hrave '' and ■ warlike . xtiler . ■ : , : 

* 1 .in . council. ■" ' one" . ; 
Eajah'.nf . Jammii „ was .a ; 
of ■ Tatar iOianHodi the. 'governor; 
.'"theBiiiah to help them murdered- 
and then crossing the Jlielum. des* , 
id Mnliainmad., iiiiole of the king, took , ■ 
of Bahrain Khan in prison 
him to the throne. 

larty came to 
Jahangir Makari oi" 
His son DaM 
ids lie was 
,s were made of 
■ed on the 


regard' as mistaken, 
of Zain-ul-’Abidin’s, coins, 
the real date of the king soinew 
it infi^gures on the obverse along 
Miihanwiad Shah, 1st time.- 
age when Ms father died, 
the throne for Ms grai 
disturbances even in eoui 
not be surprised theref or< 
law of succession, the dis 

When the treasury wus 
of the state and its resources were 
laid hold -of ^ bow rather than on the g« 

Kasliinilr^ augured that he would prove a 

But the Sayyids were at that time all-powerful 
couhi approach the king. At that time the . . 

ve' agee in Kashmir, from tne tyranny 
o , the Panjab. The Kashmiris getting 
,Sayyid Hasan,. and thirty of hkyaves, s 
troyed the bridge. Meaiiwilo Sayy 
care of him. Another Sayyid murdered the son 
because a section of the oommxmity desired to raise 
^-The upshot of things was that the Sayyids and the popn a.i p, 

Stlows. The city became a prey to both parties 
*°-,auliarkot was invited to assist against the Sajyic s^ 

Makari was sent. But in an engagement with the b.ay j 
gittin too'ether with numbers of Ms friends. Pyramid; 

heads of the slain. The next day the battle was reiicw 
hrid-, which, breaking in the middle of the battle ciiusml groat loss on 
Lth sMes. At tHs juncture the Sayyids asked Tatdr I^au Lodi to assist 
them. He sent a large army, but when it arrived at Bhimber it was 
destroved. The cause of the Sayyids became desperate. The popular 
... +.n look un and take heart. The city was plundered by the 
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k terand desfa'ojedbjfii-e. In this fire 10,000 men are said to hare 

defeated and expelled the country. The popular party got the king into 

heir power and on their side. Paras Ram, the Rajah of Jammk was 
rewarded and dismissed. •'-‘mmu was 

The popular leadei-s being thus left to themselyes, each one began 
to seek place and power for_ himself. In the midst of this confusln 
^ + T'jT’ 2iain-ul- ’Abidin gathering an army prepared to 

ajaoii but in a battle fought at Adlin he was defeated as .TahWii- 

pSd to infad - --y J- 

rW boe: i T " J-l^-»--^I^kari,;hoseLs 

Sayyids who harl T"'^^'* 'T;, popular party recalled the 

y> who had been exiled and joined them to his side. In the battle 

torf f *1': >*«i»d»f»lea. Both, 

thM K™! j rt 1“ collooting oa »™y h, a 

inyaded Kashmir and was successful. Muhammid Shah 

zstiT .*:‘f 7f. "» app<.».f=“4“ 

lAkWM r /of. Muhammad, the father- 

91, '1 T Shah joined himself to Path IOi4n. Maiammad 

Shah had reigned 10 years and 7 months, Parishtai say/^ Ter 

mmadTh^f months. The copper coins of ’ JJdnha- 

mmad Shah abound The dates on the reverse of them in Arabic words 

An rf ® perfectly unintelligible. His silver coins are very ra-e. 
All 1 have seen yet have had the date in words on their reverse 842 i - 
. I have seen four with the date 842 A. H. on the obverse under 
the name. (See figs. 5 and 6, pi. I and fig. 32, pi. III). Thev do not 

Kashmir. They only add to onr 

of the title 

‘ -“ Shah. The prince Muhammad Shah was therefore but a lad 
ot about 10 years of age. (Just about this time in England, Edward 4; 
and his yormg brother were murdered in the Tower. Path Shah w '' 
not so bad as Richard III. He ordered the food and drink of t . 
prince to be prepared according to his order and gave him a place in t 
palace along avith his own brothers.) 

Path Shah jnade Saifi VAnkari or as another authority has it Saif- 
darhia prime minister. This Saifi was famous for his justice. At this 
time a new religious teacher named Mir Shamsi came into Kashmir 
from Persia. He initiated the people in the Shia doctrines under the 
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semblance of teacMng Snfiism. After the death of this teacher a 
quarrel arose between his foUowers and the other Mi^mmadans and to 
that extent was it carried on, that the rival parties fought m the v j 

presence of tlie Sultan. *,•,/> i nr 

Muhammad Shah was taken out of prison by Malik A^hi and Alahk 

Zina, but when they found he was not particularly 

plot, they tried to put him in prison again. Hearmg of tins he he 

liis father’s place. , . , 

After this Fath Shah must-have become reconciled to his two 

ministers, for the history says that he divided Kashmir ^et'^en them 
and himself, each taking one-third. More than this he made Malik A]m 
his prime minister and Sankar his Chief Justice. (Here we have gieat 
Confusion. Malik Ajhi is called in other books Malik Gap or Ga.i 
Chakk, while Sdnkar or Vankari is called Saifddr.) A story giron 

of the justice of the prime minister. A quarrel had awsen as to the 

possessorship of a ball of silk. The plaintiff and defendant each swoie 
it was his. The Prime Minister asked whether it had been woun o 

the fingers or on a spindle. Plaintiff said “ on the fingers defendant, 

“ on the spindle.” They unwound the ball and found that it had been 

wound on the fingers, hence it was made over to the plaintiff. ^ 

After some time had passed Ibrahim the son of Jahangir Makari 
went to Muhammad Shah and brought him lack to Kashmir. A grea 
battle was fought near Kohasala in which Path Shah was defeated and he 
fled by the way of Hirapdr into India having reigned nine yea,rs. (1 hero 
is the greatest confusion in the histories of this period. Saffi reigned in 
reabty not Fath Shah. A Malik Musa Zina, named above, obtained 
supreme power. After him Ibrahim reigned 40 days. Then Malik 
Osman reigned two months. Then Jahangir Makari had an innings. 
Most of these nobles attained supreme power a second time before 

Muliuniiuucl Sbcili’s restoratioii.) i 

Muhammad SUli. %id Kme.-Muhammad Shah obtaining the throne 
a second time made his helper thereto his prime minister and appointed 
Sikandar Khdn his heir. The sons of Ibrahim Mdkaiu put Malik Ajlu 
to death in prison. Fath Slidh soon after this returned with 
host and Muhammad Shdh not being able to meet him in the field fled 
without a battle being fought. He had reigned only 9 months and 

^ ^^Kath Shah. 2nd Time.— FsAh Shdh on ascending the throne of Kash- 
mir a second time made Jahdngir Badi-ah his prime minister and Sankar 
Zina his chief justice. He reigned with great judgment Muhammad 
Shdh being defeated took refuge with Sikandar Lodi ot Dehh, 
a large army to help him. Jahangir Badrali being dissatisfied with Fath 
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Shall went over to Muhammad Shall and bronglit him by way of 
Eajfiori to Kashmir. Fath Shah made Jahangir Makari general of the 
van of his army. In the battle which ensued Fath Shah was defoatody 
and that general together with his son was slain. Fath Shall himself 
fled to India and there died. (The Tawarikh-i Kashmir places tliis 
event in 925 A. H.) 

Ihiham-mad SJicth. Srcl Time, — Muhammad Shiih on assuming the 
reins of government for the 3rd time imprisoned Sankar Zinti and made 
Malik Gaji Chakk, who was famous for his bravery and wisdom, liis 
prime minister. This Claji was famous for Ids discernment. One in- 
stance is given. A writer had a wife. Bj" accident he left her for some 
time. She, during his absence, becoming impatient, married a second 
husband. On the first husband appearing again on the scene, a quarrel 
arose. The woman gave the lie to her first husband. To settle the 
matter, the three resorted to Gaji Cliakk. As there were no ^witnesses, 
he had recourse to his own wit and said to the ivoiiian : ‘‘ I believe you 
to be a truthful person and the writer to bo a liar, kindly put some 
water into my inkstand, in order that I may write you a deed of sejjai'a** 
tion from him, that, in the future he ujay give you no trouble.’’ The 
woman, who probably cared more for iier second husband, put in the 
water with gi-eat cai'e. Gaji again ordej^ed her to put in a little more. Slie 
did so, using the same care as before. Seeing her thus desirous of 
obtaining the ink for the deed of separation, the Malik at once turned 
to the oiTicers of his court and said — “ This ivomau is the wife of the 
writer.” She at last confessed that this was the truth and the case of 
the second husband was dismissed, let us hope, with costs. (I have no 
doubt that Gaji Ohakk is Ajhi whose death is announced in the 2ncl 
Time of Muhammad Shah’s rule. Anachronisms like these aboiiud hi the 
confusion of the period.) 

Whoa Muhammad Shah became finally settled on the throne he 
punished Saifi Vankari and others who had opposed him. Sankar Zina 
had died before. The body of Fath Shdh was brought to Kaslnnir and 
was buried near the tomb of Zain-ub’ A' bid in in 922. (According to 
Tawarh^-i Kashmir, 925 A. H.) Malik Gaji Cliakk imprisoned Ibra- 
him, but his son Abdal Makari went to India and thence getting help 
he brought Slkandar Khan the son of Fath Shah and prockdmod him 
king. ( y. is the phrase used.) It says notliing oboufc coins 
or I should be inclined to assign my first silver coin Ko. 1, pi. I to this 
Slkandar). Gaji Ohakk and Muhammad Slnih made preparations in 
Kolpin in the Parganna of Mahekal. This was in 931 A. 11. Sikandar, 
not being able to meet them took refuge in the fort of Nagam. Gaji 
Ohakk sent his son Mas’add against him but he was killed. ISToverthe^ 
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le,. SitoJ- u.,s.c=c.sM iu Nigim “ 

following fled along witlx him. ‘ to Gaji Chakk’s 

seated on the throne. As usual, the king listening ^ 

enemies, drank in theii- ,^,pieion went off to 

man who liad made him king : GaH being unde 1 

Eiiiaori and there pined the Rajah o ^ ^ \ possession 

Sikandar Khan, obtaining help from the MuglU ^ 
of Lanharkot. Malik Bari pleased 

ed him and taking him prisoner and restored him 

"r %“ :XtM 1 t2;dle -dmwn through his e.es 

Lodhi at Dehli he took with him his son 

kept at Dehli by the Emperor, udnle Silmndar Khan, 

with a large army. to,,k Uhio'e in Kushmii- 

Ibrahim Lodhi owing to disturbances 111 Deh^ t , ^ 

Malik Gaji Ohakk, who was dev e threw aU ^ 

Sikandar San, by every means he ®°YLn imprisoned the king him- 

- r;»=Y5 =.) 

hadimgnedllyeaiiill^ g,,., ^hakk his prime 

Ihrahim hhah, ibiatiiin haviiio’ fied from trio 

„i„i.t,... Abiaiia-l ,OA . i3d ftonU«» 

help m tlie sliapo < Maluudcl IOi?in were appoint- 

This was granted and bhaiiA- - _ Kashmiris would de.spise 

ed its gener.ds. Abdal was comin- to promote the claims of 

the Mughal soldiers pretended he "ahL ghih. Malik Gdji Cliakk, 
m.uk Shah (Kadir ?) the -"1 ^Idnoed t^eet Abdul as far as 
bringing with him the ^ J Abddl sent a message to Gaji saying 

Salah ill the parganna of Ban • conqueror of 

that as he was come wi a Uo ‘ ^ i tliotisand soldiers, 

Ibrahim Lodhi, whose army had exceeded 

it would be well for_ him at once to sweai „ ^ 

powerful sovereign, “Ittle tlie’ slaughter 

preferred to figlit. nnmiiosti wliom were Malik 

sfj.srsi' r; ; - - - »»»-“■ 
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it is not known wliat became of Ibrakim Sliali : lie disappeared no one 
knows where or how or in what direction. He had reigned 8 months 
and 5 days. (For a coin of oar Ibrahim Shah, see No. IG, PL II.) 

Net?, uh Slmh (Nadir ?) . — Nazuk Siuiii (I retain this word because 
all the MSS. seem to have it, but all the coins have Nadir) on ascend- 
ing the throne of his forefathers, set himself to encourage the natives 
of Kashmir, who were uneasy about the Mughals. The natives were 
pleased with him and took him to Naoshera the old capital of the Sul- 
tans of Kashmir. Abdal Makari became his prime minister. He 
pursued Malik Gaji Ohakk to the confines of Jahaliiagari, but could not 
take him prisoner. He then returned and busied himself in the settle- 
ment of Kashmir, He divided the country into four parts, one he kept 
himself, one he gave to Shaikh Mir Ali, and one was given to the 
soldiers. (A MS, in the British Museum adds, one was given to Laiihar 
Makari and one to Malik Zangi Ohakk.) To the allies he had obtained 
obtained from Babar he gave many presents and dismissed them in 
the direction of India. Then he sent a letter of harsh rebuke to Malik 
Gaji Ohakk, but Muhammad Shah he again recalled from his prison of 
Lanharkot and the two entered Kashmir as friends and thus Muhammad 
Shah was again set upon the throne . 

Miiharmnad Sluih, Time , — Muhammad Shah as a tribute of grati- 

tude to Nazuk Shah who had reigned 20 years and 20 months (?) made 
him the heir-apparent. In this year died Babar the first Mughal Emperor 
of Dehli and he was succeeded by Nasir-ud-Dm Muhammad Humayun. 
This we know was in the year 937 A. H. Here wo get therefore to land 
at last. The whole of the reigns of Muhammad Shah and his rivals is 
one tangled mass of confusion. There is no reliance whatever to be 
placed in a historian when he makes a man reign exactly the same num- 
ber of years, months and days. We read 11 years and 11 months and 
11 days and 20 years and 20 months 1 No two histories agree. One 
MS. in the British Museum omits Nazuk Shah altogether. Many men 
undoubtedly ascended the throne in this time of confusion. The date of 
Abdal Makari’ s invasion of Kashmir with the aid of the Muglials is placed 
in a MS. in the British Museum at 935 A. H. Tliis would make the reign 
of Nazuk Shah more like 20 months in length. We may I think take the 
above date 937 A. H. as correct. After a year Malik Gaji Ohakk, who had 
taken refuge in the mountains returned and besoigod Kalirar, Abdal 
Makari went to meet him and defeating him pursued him to Blur. At 
this time the Panjab was governed by Karnran, the brother of Huniayiin, 
Shaikh Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan the leaders of tlio allies who had 
helped Abdal Makari, and who had left him without permission, wont 
to Kamrau and represented to him how easy it would be to conquer 
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Kaslimii- by their assistance. Kdmrfo JortHo^ ""it 

?;«»sL"r»d .4 - 

.4gr4/4 a»ii ». .t a. 

r44 

back to tlieir own country. ■ , liimself to Bhir and there 

.»dm a» piosperity of A^l. M ^ Mosoom 

reoded. I» ‘^i. y.». J A. ^ (tte 

agrees sritk tins ^“) * “ .'J^^i ,,4 Hoirta- ind 12,000 soldiers by the 

™^e?4t“d 2r to invade Ki»hn.ir. The intobitats, 

rg:4:4 tU ^ "-bir Ttr44 

levelled them with lire dnst. J i„„dera 

tt. brmed Wnres -»» ™ K.alnnaf „re foond 

was hiden mHi goods and ^ ^ ,p 4 j, ,j,ta „£ things 

hidden they wore p^ned^d^tajv^r.^ Griji Ohatt and AbddI 

lasted foi six -,nhlpq took refuo'e in Oliakdara. But not 

Mdhari, toge^er -rth o4e, noble. p„„ this 

agreeing to stay ’ ^ _ descended from the mountains and 

placehy the way ‘ ^ Mughals, the leaders of whom were quite 

engaged m battle wi o encounter was long and bloody, 

willing to risk an slain. The Kashmiris at 

Many great their backs on the field, but Miilik Gaji Ohakk 

cue remain firm. They also obtained 

iS'Sd of m^eKlshliiris. The slaughter on both sides was awful- 
the aid ot mo rpu. stru^^le lasted from morning till 

‘":,fin''r 44 4 .nn.ber,d on both sids. 

ro lihorvted and both armies were ready to accept peace. The 
w , 4 iSni with them presents of wool, hawks, and prec.on. 

Kashgai pa J’ ^ asked his daughter in marriage to 

TQiin and desired that the women whom the Me ghals had m 

itrtS 144 rernai.. Pwws being thns cenolndod, th. 
ll! Asia™ rotated to their homes, and peace one. more re.g.r.d ,n 
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Kaslimir. In this year two comets appeared and their advent was 
succeeded by a great famine so severe that many people perished with 
hunger while others hed into erile rather than remain in their own 
land to starve. The massacre of Ziiljir was regarded no loss severe than 
this famine in its e'hects. It (the famine) lasted ten months. When 
the orchards bore fruit it disappeared. No sooner was the countiy freed 
from external enemies and internal troubles than the leaders of the 
people Gaji Ohakk and Abdal Makari disagreed. The foxaner took up 
his residence at ZainiDur and the latter remained in office as wazir. 
Governors and rulers did as they liked. No man obtained justice. 
After a short time Muhammad Shall died of fevej*, having reigned 
50 years. Before his death, he distributed all the gold he had amongst 
the poor of the country. This 50 years must reckon from 891 A. H. 
and include all the reigns of Eath Shah and Nazuk Siiah. 

Sltams-ud’-Bin. — It seems that this prince Shams-ud-Din sat on the 
throne of his father Muhammad Sluili/ Guided by his ministers he 
divided tha whole of Kashmir aniorigst the nobles. The people wore 
pleased with his rule. Gaji Chakk and Abdal Makari renewed their 
disagreement and the former got possession of the young prince 
and took him in the direction of Kiiswdr. Abdal Makari opposed 
him, hut the two agreeing he witiulrew to Kamraj where his states were 
while Gaji Chakk and the king went to Srinagar. Again Abdal 
Makari showed uneasiness and again quiet \vas i^estored. Nothing 
more is known of the history of this king. (The two coins I assign to 
him are very poor indeed. Nos. 11 and 12, pL I. The obverses- are ^ 

illegible I have not drawn them. I have not seen a copper coin of this 
king yet. It is just possible that these silver coins may be those of the 
first Sultan.) 

Ndzulc Shah, %id Time. — ^Afterhis father Nazuk sat on the throne 
of the kingdom. (His father we are told was Ibrahim Shah. There is 
confusion again here.) He had not, however, reigned more than five or 
six months when Mirza Haidar Turk, having obtained a firm footing in 
Kashmir ruled it. In his time the Kliutba was read and coins were 
struck in the name of Ndsir-ud-Din Muhammad E-iimdijiuh Btldshdh. 

(The coins of Humayun struck in Kashmir are exceedingly rare. They 
are exactly of the same type as those of the preceding kings. There are 
some small differences in the inscriptions in the aiiungemcnts of the 
letters. (See Nos. 13 and 14, pi. I.) One coin has a ^ in the field to 
the right, which I consider to be the first letter of Haidar^s name. 

(See No. 33, pL III.) The dates of the coins fall within the period 
during which Mirza Haidar ruled Kashmir nominaily in his master's 
name. But all these ten years poor Humayiln was a fugitive in Sind 
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Sultans of 'Kaslimir. 

. and lie never derived any benefit frem tlie 
id in Kashmir with his name in them, and 

on tliem.) ^ „ 

ti, flying bcfors Slisr bliJiii 

,ri, Zangl Cliakk and otlier 
Kashmir and sent the letter 
Dr dismissed the Mlrza in , .the 
intention to follow shortly 


and Persia and Aftgliai 
fact that prayers wer< 
coins current with his 
In the year 94-8 A 
Siiri, reached Lahore, 

petitioners wrote about Humaymi’s takmg 
L the hands of Mirza Haidar. The empei 

direction of Kashmir and gave it out as ^h 

himself. When the Mirza arrived at ±5hir 
and Zangi Ohakh. The Mirza had with h: 
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Kliwaja O']]! son of Masaud Oliakk was broaglit to him. This man had 
for tho space of seven years been fighting in KaniniJ, but at last ho had 
desired peace. Mirza Mirak, swearing tliat all should be right, asked 
him to attend on him to make a treaty. But wlioii tfjli came into the 
assembly he was stabbed by Mirak and ho fled to tlie jungle pursued by 
Mirak who took his head off and sent it to Mirza Haidar. Ide Zina 
w’‘as far from pleased at seeing it, and, standing up in anger said, that 
after an oath and covenant had been made the slaughter of one man was 
not necessary. Haidar replied that lie was not privy to the circum- 
stances of tlie death. 

After this Mirza Haidar turned his attention to Kislitwdr. Ban- 
dagaii Knkah, Muhammad Makari and Yahi Zina led the van. The 
Mirza took np his abode at Jhapur near Kiahtwar. The van, doing 
three days’ journey in one descended on Dahlofc, whore the river winds, 
and they were not able to ford it, for the enemy too opposed them. 
The next day the army of Haidar made a diversion to the right in hopes 
of reaching Kishtwar, hut when they reached the town of Dliar, gnsts 
of cold air laden with dust came down upon them, the day became dark 
and the people of the town made an attack on them. Bandagan Kukah 
with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with a thousand 
exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirza was not 
successful : ho was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

In 955 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking Rajaori he gave 
it to Muhammad Nazir and Nasir Ali. Pakli he gave to Mulla Abdullah 
and Little Tibet lie gave to Mullah Qisim. Conquering Great Tibet, lie 
appointed Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of DaneL At this time Adam Ghakka,r 
came before the Mirza and asked him to pardon Daulat Ohakk. He 
agreed to do so and Adam called Daulat into the tent. The Mirza, on 
his coming in, showed him no honour. For this reason Daulat became 
very angry, and taking away the elephant he had brouglit as a present, 
he went away. The coiirtiers wished to pursue him but the Mirza 
forbade them. After some time Haidar returned to Kashmir, Daulat 
Ohakk and Gazx iOian and Jai Chakk went to Haidar Khan who had 
fled from Islam Shall to Rajaori. When Islam Shah who was pursuing 
the Niyazis arrived at the town of Madawar from Naoshahra, Ilaibat 
Khan Niyazi sent Sayyid Khan to him. Sayyid Kh.aii making proposi- 
tions of peace gave up the mother and son of Haibat Khan Niyazi to Islam 
Shah who turning back went to the town of Bdii near Sialkot and agreed 
to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then took 
Haibat Khan to Bai'amflla and wished to take him to Kashmir, and 
carry away Haidar. As Haibat did not see his way to doing this he sent 
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Qarra Baliddur were captured. The resit of the army came to Bahram- 
galia. When Mirza Haidar heard of this lie wiis sorely vexed and ordered 
ail the silver vessels to be bix)ken and the coin now carrout in Kashmir 
was struck from them, Jahangir Makari at this time got into favour 
and the estates of Husain Makari were bestowed upon lum. Trades- 
people had horses and oxtbhts given to them and were made soldiers. 
After this news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the 
Kashmiris, was coming to Kashmir. 'When he got near to Baraniiila 
the Kushmiias crowded on him and slew him. Khwajah Qasiin was 
slain in little Tibet. Muhammad Nazir was impiisoiied in Rajaori. 
The Kashmiris leaving Bahramgaila came to Haiubarapur. Mirza 
Haidar was thus forced to fight them and he came to ludarkot. He had 
with him only a thousand men. With him were Mughal nobles who had 
700 men more. The whole took up a position in "‘Shahab-ud-Dinpur. 
Daulat Cbakk and Gliazi Khan Chakk went to Hamliarapur to help Tdi 
Zina and coming from that place assembled in IQiaiipiir. Mirza Haidar 
took up his position in the plain of Khnlidgarh near Srinagar. Fath 
Chakk, wdiose father had been slain by the Miigluiis, Khwajah Bahram 
brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to revenge his father’s death. 
They burned ail the palaces of Mirza Haidar in the Safa gardens. 
When Mirza Haidar heard of this he said, I liave not brought this from 
Kashgar that I might by the grace of God, again build it,” . Jai Ali in 
revenge burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-’ Abidin in Suryfipilr, but this did not 
please Mirza Haidar and the army burnt the }>alaces of Tdi Zina and 
Nauroz Chakk in Srinagar. Mirza Haidar liimself took up a position 
in Khanpur in which place was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen 
could stand. If one branch of this tree were shaken the whole ti*ee was 
moved. At last the Kashmiris came from Khanpur and took up a posi- 
tion at Adnipur and not more than a distance of two kos remained between 
tiie two armies. Mirza Haidar detcnniiicd to make a night attack on the 
enemy. He first of all made his own younger brother Mirza Ahdur 
Eahman his heir-apparent and inaugurated him, then getting his men 
into order he prepared for the night attack. It so happened that the 
night was very cloudy and when he got to the tent of Khwajah Haji 
who was the soul of the rebellion and tlie agent of the Mirza, the darkness 
hid everything. Shdh Nazar a cuirassier of Mirza Haidar said, “ When 
1 shot an arrow the voice of the Mirza fell on my ear, saying, ^ you are at 
fault.’ I then knew that the arrow had accidentally struck the Mirza.” 
It is also said that a butcher sliot him in the thigh witli an arrow. 
In another tradition it is stated that Kamal Kuka killed him with a 
sword. But except an arrow-wound in his heart no other thing was 
visible. In reality this is the sum of the traditions. When morning 
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suppose the city of Kashmir or Srinagar) and repair to Tdl Zina. When 
this got Avind, Daulat Cliakk and Gliazi Kluiu Ohakk sent Isnui’il Hanit 
and Harju with 100 men to call back Bankar Cliakk; tolling thorn to 
bring Mm by force if he would not eoino otherwise. He would not 
come, but lied to Tdi Zina. In tlie end Stankar Cliakk had given to him 
the jagirs of Kothar, Kliawin and Madtirii and was thus satisilod, and so 
the disturbance was qiielied. 

In those days there were four parties in Kaslimir (1) I'di Ziiui and 
his party, (2) Hasan Makari son of Abdiil ]\{akari and his party, (:i) 
the Kapiiris who were composed of Bahrain Chakk, ynsnf Ghakk and 
others, (4) the Kasis who were Chiji Cliakk, .Daulat Chakk and Ghazi 
Khan Cliakk. In order to strengthen the Ohakk interest, the following 
marriages took place The daughter of Yalii Zina married Husain 
Khan son of Gaji Chakk ; the daughter of Daulat Ohakk married Muham- 
mad Makari son of Abdal Makari ; and the sister of k usiif Chakk son 
of Zangi Chakk married Ghazi Khan Chakk. Being thus united for a 
short time the usual result followed, they (piarrelled and separated. 
G-liazi Khan Chakk went to Kamraj, Daulat Claikk to Siu'pur, the Makari 
faction to PakuL By reason of this quarrel Tdi Zina renuuiied in a 
state of grief in Srinagar. When the egg-plant came in season fdi 
Zina ordered fowl to bo cooked witli the fruit: this kind of food is 
delicious and the Kashmiris like it. Afterwards wlieu Bahrain Chiakk and 
Sayyid Ibrahim and Sayyid Yaqub accepted his invitation to dine olt the 
above-mentioned viands (Imt Yiisuf Chakk would not accept tJic invita- 
tion), Tdi Zina, seized the thi‘ee and put them in prison. Ynsuf getting 
to hear of this fled to Daulat Ohakk at Kamraj, taking witii him d,0U0 
horsemen and 700 infantry, Wlicu Idi Zina saw tliat the Kasliiniris 
were going over to the Chakk faction, he sot free from jvrisou the 
Mughals Mirza Qarra Bahadur, Mirza Abdur Rahman, JMirza Jan ]\IIrak, 
Mirzii Yakla, Mir Shah, Shahzada Beg Mirza, Muhammad Hazir and 
Jar 'Ali, and supplied them with horses and armour and pay and took up 
a position at Chakkpur. Meanwhile the Sayyids Ibrahini and Yaffil!), by 
the help of their troopers, escaped from prison and joined Ghazi Chakk at 
Kamraj. Bahram Chakk was not able to escape. The next day Giiazi 
Khan Chakk came to Srinagar with 30 cavalry and kept up a constant 
fight with Tdi Zina from the Idgali whore lie had taken up his position. 
Idi Zina sent the Mughals against liim. He, however, desi-rojx^il all tiie 
bridges and the Mughals did nothing. Meanwhile Daulat Cbalck came to 
help Ghdzi Khan. At last Baba Khalil went to Idi Zina and said, You 
trust the Mughals and didve the Kashmiris from your sight. This is not 
expedient.*' Accordingly Idi Zina made peace with the Knslimiris and 
dismissed the Mughals and their fainilies. IHuinji, the sister of Mirza 
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Haidar went by tbe way of Pagli to Kdbul and the families of Jar ’.AJi 
■md otbors were put to the sword. Shdnam fled to Hasligar.^ 
this news came that Haibat IChan and Sayyid Khan and Shahbaz Kban 
Affghans of the Niydzi tribe were invading Kashmir mni that th^y^had 
arrived at the salt range in the pai-gannah of Bam c . 

Hus'iin lldkaT-i, Bahrdm Chahk, Danlat Chakk and Tusnf Chak ] - 

S "eii forces^og^ opposed the Mydzis. ^ The two 1-^- 

well Bibi Rdba, the wife of Haibat Khan Aiyazi 30 ining the ^ght and 
ilLw AK cltik !.» »ord. At la.t, ho^.vet, =l,e .ad ft. ft... 

Kh-dzUeaders were slain and the Kashmiri allies returned to Sruiagm 
fl ^Ped with victory They sent the head of the Aifghans to Islam Shai 

1 TVli 7ina took up liis residence in Kkagark togetliei wi i 
rlTSik Y4..t Ohaklt. Chakk and Itafld™ 

Ch^kk rdlat Cl..kk, CftM Eh4n OL.kk, H.sai. Makan a.d S.jjvi 
Ibrdhim joining themselves together settled in the Idgah ^ Two montlm 
passed thus. Then Ydsiif Chakk, Path Chakk and Ibrahim Chakk left 
rdi Zind and joined Daulat Chakk, who finding himself thus suppoitec 
attacked I'di Zind who not being able to oppose him fled, without trj mg 
the chance of a battle, to Merv. Wishing to change horses, bj^ accident 
a horse kicked him in the breast and at Simdle he disappeared altogether, 
i e he died in that place and his corpse was brought to Srinagai and 
buried in the village of Mdsd Zind. The nobles then deposed Mzuk 
Shah who was king only in name, and began to govern the counfty on 
their own acconnt. Kdznk Shdh, this third time, reigned ten months. 

Ihralum. Bhlh II.-lhvAUm II* was the son of I^azuk &hah As 
rdi Zind had departed this life, Danlat Chakk came into the capital and 
took upon himself the affairs of the kingdom. Inasmuch as lie deemed 
it expedient to have some one king in name he set up Ibrahim bhah that 
he mioiit rule nominally under him. At this time Khwdjah Hdji the 
waldUf Mirzd Haidar left Khaigal and took refuge with Isldm Shah. 
At the same time Shams Zind and Bahrdm Chakk were thrown into 
prison At the Td-i Pitr, Danlat Chakk went to practice archery outside 
the city. Ydsuf Chakk was also there and riding on his horse. A foot- 
soldier who was gathering arrows got entangled in the horse’s legs and 
Yusnf was thrown from his horse and his neck was broken. 

In 9G0 A. H. Daulat Chakk and Qlid/i Khan Chakk again dis- 
aerreed and the whole of Kashmir was involved in the quarrel. Hnsam 
IvTdl-ari and Shams Zind who were in Hindnstdii in 9C1 returned and 
joined themselves to GKdzi Khdn Chakk. Bahrdm Chakk and the sons 

« Coin No. 16, pi. IT may bo of tliis IbrdWm. All tho coins ivilh name Ibrabim 
on them seem to possess the date 842 in Ai-nbio words. 
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of Yusuf Cliakk joined themselves to Daulat Chakk. These dissensions 
and quarrels lasted tvro months. At last a husbandman assummg the 
garb of an ambassador came to Daulat Chakk and said, Qdiazi Khan 
Ohakk has sent me to ask -Whj you keep all these men ncai’ you for fchcy 
are all your enemies.’’ To Ghazi Khan Chakk he said, Daulat Chakk is 
willing to accept peace why still stir up stidfe ?” This trick succeeded 
and produced peace. Shams Zina again fled to India. 

During these times the inhabitants of Creat Tibet made an incur- 
sion into Kashmir and drove away the flocks of sheep of the pargannah 
of Khawan and Bara which were in the estates of Habib Chakk the 
brother of Nasrat Eban Ohakk. On account of this Daulat Chakk, 
Sankar Chakk, Ibrahim Chakk, and Haidar Chakk the son of Ghazi 
Khan Chakk and other nobles together with an army were sent by the 
way of Lar to Great Tibet. Habib Khan Chakk who was with the 
army, going by the "way the sheep had been driven, used such expedi- 
tion that he fell suddenly on the fort of Great Tibet and took it killing 
the governor. The ganison all fled. Habib Chakk told his brother 
Darvesli Ohakk to scour the country but he neglected to do this. Habib, 
however, in spite of unhealed wounds, mounting his horse, took palaces 
and forts and the inhabitants of Great Tibet, not being able to with- 
stand him, submitted. In one of the j)alaces forty persons were taken 
on the roof. Much importunity was used to preserve their lives. 500 
horses, 1,000 pieces of pattu, 50 yaks, 200 sheep and 200 tolahs of gold 
were oflered in their stead, but Habib Khtin would not give ear to their 
words : he slew^ the whole of the forty. Riding away from that fort he 
went to another which suflered the same fate. The inhabitants of Great 
Tibet then sent him for his acceptance 3,000 horses, 500 pieces of pattu, 
200 sheep and 30 yaks. He also took from the Tibetans some five 
Kashgari horses which had fallen into their hands. Haidar Chakk, son 
of Ghazi Khan Chakk sent Khani his foster-brother to Habib and told 
him that as the Tibetans were minding these Kashgari horses for his 
father Ghazi Khan, it was necessary that the horses should he sent to Iiim 
in order that he might forward them to his father. Habib Chakk sent 
nearly 200 men with the horses in order that they might quarrel among 
themselves in the way, but they would not do so, and at last they arrived 
in Srinagar with their charge. 

In the year 962 a great earthquake committed much ravages in 
Kashmir. Many towns and villages were destroyed. Mhi and ’Adampur 
were washed away by the river Jhelum. In the town of Mawur which 
is situated at the foot of the mountains there was a great landslip which 
killed nearly 600 persons. 

Ismail Shah , — When five months had passed of tlio reign of Ibra- 
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Mm SMt, .vho was in truth the agent of Daulat 

Chakk took the affairs of the kingdom into lus hands and Daulat Chakk 
was defeated and blinded. (I cannot tell which are the coins of Ibi* 
him Shah I, and which of Ibi-aMm Shah II. They are all like 16, 
pi II, the date is 842 in Arabic words.) Ghdzi Khan set up Ismael Shah 

on the throne in 963 A. H. (Tor coin of Wd f’.f'Vi 

Date 842 in Arabic words.) In that year Habib Khan Chakk desued to 
join himself to Daulat Chakk and with his intention went towi s 
Mardddun. Ghazi KhM Chakk then said to Kasrat lirothei of 

Habib it would be as well for us to seize Daulat Chakk before jour 

biMher comes, for afterwards it will be difficult to do so. 
time Daulat Chakk going on board a boat went to_ a pond in the lake 
that he might kill water-fowl. Ghdzi Khan coming after hiin took his 
horses, and when he fled to the mountains pursued urn and hm 

prisoner blinded him. After this Habib Khan Chakk came and Ghazi 
aan who was not pleased with him gave Ndzuk Chakk the nephew of 
Daulat Chakk much inconvenience and trouble. He ims iiot M all at ease 
about the blinding of his uncle and for that reason Ghazi ©an ^kk 
wished to imprison him, but Ndzuk, getting news of this fled to Habib 
Hian Chakk. (For coin of Ismail Shah, see No. 17, pi. II.} 

" EubibShdh son of Ismda SUh.-Aitev Ismdil Shdh had reigned 
two years he died. Ghdzi ©dn elevated Ms son to ^e throne. Towards 
the end of 964 A. H. Nasrat ©an Chakk, Nazuk Chakk, foankar 
Chakk, brother of ©dzi ©an Chakk, Ydsuf Chakk and Hasti ©dn 
Chakk met together and took an oath and covenant to this effect that as 
Hhazi ©dn Chakk was eaten up by physic, and his brother Husain Chakk 
i7in prison, we will release Mm and slay ©dzi ©dn. ©azi got to hear 

of all this. Appeasing Yusuf and Sankar Chakk he caUed them mto 

his presence Habib ©an Chakk, Kasrat ©an Chakk, and Daiwesh 
Khan Chakk said they would Uke lawyer's and learned men to plead for 
them and then come or flee as it pleased them. Aasiut Chakk came 
without any promise being given him and was at once imprisoned. 
Habib Chakk and Ndzuk Chakk destroyed the bridges and departed 
Hasti ©dn Chakk with all his followers joined them. Ghazi ©an sent 
a largeTrmy against them and a great battle resMted. His army was 
beaten and several were taken prisonei-s. Habib Khan being victonous 
departed to the mountains of Mdmfin. After the defeat his army had 

sustained, ©dzi Chakk took the field himself m order that he might 

defeat Habib; and he went to Baddmai'a. ©ence by water w© 3 
elephants and 3,000 men he went to the plain ©a,lidga^. Habib ©an 
here opposed him with twenty men, but after a hard hght ho was com- 
pelled to flee. At tlie bridge of tbe Jamja Ins liorse stuck last. Mean- 
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wliile an elcpliant driver of GRazx Hxau Cliakk came ixp and took him 
prisoner. Ghazi Khtin Cliakk told him to take ofE his head. He tried to 
do sOj blit Habib got the man’s hand in his mouth and held it in his 
teeth. At last, however, he managed to sever his head from his body, and 
he carried it to Kala, the name of his residence and hung it there on the 
door, Barvesh Chakk and Naznk Ciiakk also fell into their liaiids and 
were treated similarly. After this Bahrain Chakk returned from India 
and the jtigir of Khnba Hiimuii was given to him. G-etfcing” perniissioii he 
left Srinagar and went to his birtliplace Bancha in the pargannah of 
Zaingarh. Saiikar Chakk, Fath Chakk and others soon joined him and 
going to Sdhapur they raised the standard of rebellion. Ghazi IQian 
Chakk sent his sons and brothers against them. They were not able to 
oppose them and fled to the mountains. Ghazi Khan sent his party 
after them and ordered them to pursue until they captured. The next 
day news came that Bahrain Chakk had escaped from Sarkob, and that 
Saiikar Chakk and Fath Chakk had left him. Ghazi Khan himself 
pursued them to Khoba Hamiin and for six days searched everywhere for 
Bahrain Chakk, but he was not taken. However Ahmad Jozin brother 
of Haidar Chakk son of Ghazi Khan Chakk agreed to piirsno Bahrain 
until he took him, so Ghazi Khan returned to the city. Ahmad Jozin 
went to Sarkob the residence of the Rislns or Sufis and arrested them 
and made enquiries about Bahrain. The Rishis said they Iiad placed 
him in a boat and conveyed him to the residence of Amir Zina in Badeli. 
The Rishis are a people who are engaged at all times in agricultui’e 
and tree planting. When Ahmad Jozin came to Amir Zina after much 
search he succeeded in arresting Bahrain Chakk whom lie took to 
Srinagar where the people killed him and Ahmad Jozin was elated 
with his success. In those days Shah Abiilmnali who had fled from 
Lahore, and had been imprisoned by the Ghakkars managed to escape 
with the fetters still on his feet. Making friends with Kamal Khan 
Ghakkar, he, after the fashion of Mirza Haidar, desired to invade Kash- 
mir. When he arrived in Bajaori a company of Muglials mot him. The 
blinded Baulat Chakk, Fath Chakk and others of the Chakk faction and 
Lanhar Yangari all joined Shall Abulmiiali and in 9G5 A. H. lie set out 
for Kashmir. When he arrived at Baramiilla Haidar Ciiakk and Fath 
Chakk who were guarding the pass fled and went to Badiikhi. The 
Shah proceeding jnstlj^, would not allow any of his soldiers to oppress 
the people. Giiazi Khan Chakk making his brother Hnsaiii Chakk leader 
of the van, himself took np a position at Khaniid. The Kaslimiris who 
were with Sbah Abnimuali left him without leave and atta^cked Husain 
Chakk and caused him to flee. Qhazi Khan Cimkk went to his assistance 
and fighting bravely many Klashmms were slain by him and tlie battle 
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without further resistance. In his „ 

a Mughal whom ho came ^ the Kashiinris who were 

one and stood with it on the load. tlieTTi all at hay for 

pursuing Abulniuali came up to ht ^ 

some time until, his quiver becoming empty, ^ ^ 

“ttXed" B°s ‘iv 
““ ’“ a"- “ = :« 

rsk kwj s;r»;i.>s 

B’ifa Sfc h. «ed to iogtotiot. ^ OMri Jlio 

T. n/v“* A TT o plifiTio-e came over the aisposmou ui — 

01. oik" i.d “ 2 f ^Tri“o Wd”w H. »7u.dd« 

H, ™kll Mota»n«l '*“'1 “'^,““7iotogi,»lio,.. o.t o. ti. 

W“17; ^nTto 7rond “iSd iUn S 

.notched « ^go.- out of H.idnc .nd took Mm to Ms 

trLSd Mm to h. ...cntod »d Ms hodj to he m.p.nd.d e. 

nod Mn, o:dTee.,“nd'Tm 

From the Kashmiris Msrat Chald^r^ h_ evidently hoped that a 

the Ghakhars also a laip 3 3 meanwhile the leaders who had 

lot of Kashmiris would pm him. ^nt 
come in deserted him .nd teent oven •■> 

doeortien ;;^“^“7MZnro.tot „d serf Ms iri.nt.y n^inst 
coming from Mirzd Qarra fled to the fort of Dau-a. 

the invaders ^ ^ the attack of infantry and his elephants 

The next day he again fled be r, ,,^4,.ea Mindials were killed, 

fell into the enemy s sW when Glmm Khdn 

Five years had passed of g ^r.fold the roval banners 

‘“cd^T7 

i“a7rSe m»tb. to he Id ..d coin, te he sltmok in hi. o^n -me, 

‘““ata-rneo'e^tt^^^M oJ tmy metol trith HaMM. name on it. 
None of ntj numism.tio friend, tae one. And jot no ioig„oi .te 
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years I am mdined to think that the coin with the name of 3IahmM 

See fi^. 18, p], 11. The unit word and %nre are both almost ..one 
le leverse of No 28, pi. I, is, however, precisely similar and 0^6^961 
mdouhtedly which IS two years before the accession of Akbar. No 
wonder the Rev. J. Loewenthal said, “There is, however, great confn- 
Sion in ali the dates of Kashmirian History/' p 280 I A B 1 

™ C’of 

-n of iustice so 

a the pillars of State became ashamed of him. Hence ’AH Elan'mt 

to 962 I AT *'- “'toginning of the OtakkdjiuBtr 

mb?/ t! ? “ay be assigned to 

Habib. It IS not uncommon for a king to rule in one name and for his 

coins to bear another. The Islam Shah of the coins is the SaliM 
d history. There is, according to Lieutenant Newali, an inscription of 
Habib s m Hashniir dated 981 A. H I A T? S i f^i'A n /r 
himself makes Habib die in 1557 A D. L 90^ A H t But Newali 

^ indebted “to Fari.thtah 
and I have followed him. Narayan Kol cannot be right as to tho length 

of Hholb S mga. i or as wa W Booh Akhai- woa roiguiug to ludio tnd 
h. ™o«,dod the f to 963 A. H. Whan nnthoritias bo confltoS! 

/comct.r'“ *" 

G%m Shdh.~QhM Shdh by reason of leprosy had lost his voice his 

I?*8 T V“?fh'‘T;'? f r" 

9b8 A. U. hath Ohakk, Lauhar Vankari and other Easluniris 

coming luider the suspicion of Qhdzi Shah betook themselves to c 

hBonn W. H™ Chakk brolhor of aSri SUh wbb Bant Zh 2 mo 

men to pursue them. As it was winter the rebels perished ■ ’ 7 ^ 

escaped fled to Khatwar, but becoming uneasy there they soue-l/'^f ^ 

With Hnani. Chnkk who .tora.tad W™eB, ‘SirS otS 

n/ ’ bestowed lands on thorn. iSVo 

Qhazi Shah, leaving Kashmii* went to Lar. Thence ho sent Ti’ +i rn ' 

.nth «n 

».d ha gmckly onmo ont from th. midal of tham. Ahmad Qfa aaatog 
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this said to himself, that as Fath Wd praise 

Lrnt’;: ^ rrr:t 

with him, and told him that if he were 

not to go alone. He wouW not is ea rj^i,gtans seeing Ahmad 

bat by 500 men. Fath Khdn retired. ^ ^ "Lad them, fled 

coming alone, attacked and he no the day 

Fath Ehan and ordered him to the i „ still pressed on, 

while he pressed fomard without de ay. The libetaM i 

and when they found Fath Ehdn alone, -gf this news 

fightingwithali Zealand alone, was 

ascended tbe throne in 971 A. • • ^ fn that of the historians. 

give 970. I pvetev tie teeti.no.p „d o.ee in 

The date is duplicated, it is given once m i eisian -i 

figures and both dates agree. » /ni ' ' ai m t,i 071 A H Ghazi 

^ Husain Shah was the brother of OhaziSlndn I" 

Shit i„,.va,d 6r..t Tibet toot «p * He ml 

account of his being a victim of leprosy he loso ; , “ ted heavy 

it a habit to oppress his subjects and rom 

fines. By reason of ^ I '’one faction follow- 

formed themselves into two <^«7"“‘^Xrhis b Husain Chakk. 

ed Ahmad Khan his son, and ^ expedition to Tibet 

When Ghazx Shah heard of this he re ura t friendship to Husain 

and re-entered Srinagar, ^nd as he showed gi eatu f A i ^ 

Chakk he placed him on the throne instead ^^d ^ i, their 

the no^s and min^i. 2^ ^ 

"XheTaXocds into two p^ts, one part he ^"^ue "hop! 
other to shopkeepers telling them to g- hm advised 

keepers at once resorted to Hnsam to ^ ^ ^igjred 

Ghdzi Shdh to desist from ma^ng lus Wng this sum- 

that he had made his own son his 

moned Ahmad Bhdn. Gh^H’s son and A^bdal Khan a th 

family to his presence, and made them iTerlthe 

to obey him. Gkdzi Shah being ashamed at thm^ ^ 

* For coin of Slash see Iso. IS. pl. I . ■ P o 

only duplicate known. Mine from which I diev No. IJ 

Museum. ■ • 
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king called roniid him a party of Muglials and formed a faction of Ids 
own, Husain remained firm and opposed 1dm. The headmen of the 
city and towns inteiwened and extinguished the flanic of rebellion, (fliazi 
Shah, leaving the city, took up Ids abode a,t Ilaldnpiir and after three 
months again came into Srinagar, llnsaiii Sliah being firm in his 
government divided Kashmir into portions. In 9‘72‘^' lie sent his eldest 
brother Sa.nkar Oliakk to Rvajaorx and Haiislndira which lie gave him ia 
jag’ir. But after this he heard that Sankar liad rebelled. Bor this 
reason ho gave the ygir to Muhammad Makari and sent an army under 
Ahmad Khan and Bath Khan Chakk, Khwnijah Masaiid and Manak 
Cliakk against Sankar and they g.radualiy became victorious. Husain 
Kh.an went out to meet them and brought them to Srinagar, bub after 
awhile it came to his knowledge that Ahmad Khan and Muliaimnad 
Khan Makari and Nasrat Khan Ghakk had determined to assassinate 
him. He therefore wished to arrest them. They, getting to know of 
this, came in a body before Husain, who knowing they wore acquainted 
•with his jmrpose sent Lodni Lond to them, that ho miglrt get them all 
in one place and make each person take au oath that ho would have 
enmity with no second person. The Malik did his business well and 
made them all inclined to-wards peace, and they all came into the house 
of Ahmad Khan and inasmuch as this last named gentleman had not 
seen Husain Shah for some time they determined to carry him into the 
king’s presence. Ahmad EZhan with much flattery consented and togetlier 
with Hasrat Khiin Chakk and Malik Lodni Lond they -went to the palace 
of Husain. The Qtizi Habib, who was of a city family and Muhammad 
Makari being present, the assembly was held. When evening came 
Husain told them he was going to have a game and that they miglrt 
withdraw to the upper room and enjoy themselves and he would shortly 
join them. When they had gone to the upper room ho ordered some per- 
sons to imprison them. After this he sent ’Ali Khan and Klian-i-Zamari 
whose real name wus Bath Khan against Sankar Chakk with a large 
army to Rajaori. They defeated him and returned victorious. Khau-i- 
Zaman, getting all power into his hands, ordered all the nobles every 
day to put in an appearance at his house. In the year 973 A. H. 
people calumniated the Klian before Husain Chakk so that lie com- 
manded that no one should visit him. The lOian was making prepara- 
tions for leaving Kashmir wTien Husain Makari coming to him asked 
him, Why do you leave the country ? Husain Shah has left his palace 
to go hunting. You cati now seize the whole of Lis goods and trea- 
sures.” These words pleased the Khan and with the aid of Batli Chakk, 
Lauhar Y ankari and the like of them he went to the palace of Husain 
* Coin Ho. 22 is dated 972 A. H. 
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Shall a.n.d set fire to tlie doors and tried to deliver Mahanimad Makari, 
and Aliniad Khan and Kasrat Khan fi’om prison. At that time Masadd 
Manak, who was superintendent of the prison, threw w^ater into the hall 
of the palace iinfcil it became mud. Danlat Kluin, a follow''er of the 
Chakks, putting on his quiver stood ready. Bah«'idur Khan, the son of 
Khan-i-Zamun rushed upon him and struck at him with his sword, but 
it alighted on his quiver. Daulat IQian let fly an arrow which struck 
the horse of Bahadur in the eyes and caused it to rear' so that Bahadur 
■was unhorsed. Musaiid Manak at once cut off his head and Khan-i- 
Zaman who was standing outside fi.ed. Masaud Manak pursued him 
and took him prisoner and led him into the presence of Husain Shah. 
The king commanded that they should take him to Zinagarh, and there 
cut out off his ears and nose and hands and feet and hang the body on 
a door. Calling Masaild Manak his son, he gave him the title of 
Mubariz Khan, and with it the jagir of Balkul. 

In the year 974 A. H. Husain Shah gave orders that Ahmad Khan 
son of Ghazi Shah, Nasrat Khan Ghakk and Muhammad Khan Makari 
should ail be blinded. Ghazi Shah made every exertion to get this order 
reversed, and as he -was sick he died. Husain Shah then founded a 
school and sought the company of the pious and learned. To a party of 
these he gave Zainpur as a jagir. 

In 975 A. H. Husain Shah heard from Lodni Loud that Masaud 
Manak Mubariz Khan had spread abroad that ‘‘ inasmuch as the king 
has called me his son, he must also give me a portion of his treasure,” 
Husain Shah was exceedingly tronbled on hearing this and went to 
Miisaiid’s house, wdiere, seeing many horses in the stable his mind tiumed 
altogether against him, and he ordered him to be imprisoned and Lodni 
Loud was honoured with the offices and position Masaud had enjoyed. 
He did not long enjoy his honours for he embezzled 40,000 ass-loads of 
shawls belonging to government, and was in consequence put in prison 
and ’AH Kiika received his post. 

In 976 A. H. Qazi Habib, of the Hanifi sect, on a Friday, leaving 
the Juma Masjid, came to the ziarat in the graveyard of Yaikoh Maran. 
There, a man of the Shia religion attacked him -with a s'w^ord and 
w^ounded him in the head. Again he struck him and the Qazi raising 
his hand to protect his head had his fingers cut off. Except difference 
in religion these two had nothing else between them, Mai ana Kamal, 
son-in-law of the Qazi, was also with him engaged in reading. Yusuf 
after wounding the Qazi fled and Husain Shah, -who was himself a Shia, 
when he heard of the affair ordered Yusuf to be imprisoned and brought 
before him. A company of lawyers such as Mulia Yusuf, Mulla Firoz 
and the like •were assembled, and the king asked them to decide accord- 
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ing to the law in the matter. They said that the killing of such a 
person by way of punishment was allowable. The Qiizi said, 1 am 
alive. The killing of such a person is not allowable.” At last, however, 
they stoned Yusuf. By accident at that time thex’e came to Kashmir 
some co-religionists of Yusuf, — Mirza Muciim, and Mir Yaqiib son of 
Baba ’Ali as ambassadors from the court of the Emperor Jalal-ud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar. Wliey they arrived at Hirapur Husain Shah Chakk 
erected his tents. • When he heard that they were near he left his tent 
and went out to meet them, and then bringing them in took his seat by 
their side. After this the ambassadors went by boat, accompanied by 
Husain’s son to Kashmir while Husain returned on horseback. The 
house of Husain Makari was appointed for them. After a few days 
Mirza Muqim who was a co-religionist of Yusuf said that as the Qazis 
have killed Yusuf, you had better send them to me. They were accord- 
ingly sent. Qiizi Zain, who .was of the same religion as Yiisuf, said, 
that the lawyers had made a mistake in their sentence. The lawyers 
replied we did not give the sentence of death absolutely, we said that to 
execute such a person was allowable by way of punishment. Mirz4 
Muqim treated their answer with contempt and g’«ave the lawyers into 
the hands of Fath Khan Chakk, who tortured them. Husain Shah 
went by boat to Kainraj. Fath Khan Chakk acting on the orders of 
Mirzd Mnqim executed the lawyers, and tying ropes to their heels he 
ordered their bodies to be dragged up and down the streets and lanes of 
the city. 

Husain Shah sent his own daughter as a gift by the hands of the 
ambassadors to Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar, and in that way showed 
his acknowledgment of Akbar’s supremacy. 

In the year 977 A. H. news arrived in Kashmir that Akbar had put 
to death Mirza Muqim as a recompense for his causing the death of 
innocent persons in Kashmir. The daughter of Husain Shah w^as 
returned being rejected of Akbar. Husain Shah, hearing this news was 
seized with a hloody-dux and lived only three or four months afterwards. 

^Ali Shall . — At that time Muhammad Khan and Bihut Yusuf son of 
’All Khan Chakk determined to go to ’Ali Khan Chakk who was in 
Sonpdr. When Yusuf went to that place others also gradually fled to 
’All Husain Shah sent messengers to ’Ali Kh?ia to know what he 

had done thy son has received no injury I send him to you.” ’Ali gave 
answer that ** he had done nothing also. People of themselves have fled 
to me. Although I advise them to return it is of no use.” At last ’Ali 
took the road to Srinagar and waited about 7 koss from the city. 
Lodni Loud there joined Mm having fied fr^^m Husain Shah, who leaving 
the city had pitched his tents at a distance from it of about a koss at 
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T-ihliaiam. That same night he was deserted by Ahmad and Mnham- 

jsSri -I.- M ‘0 

those near to Hnsain said to him, “ Inasmuch as everybody is leavi i^ 
us it would be better to send all the royal insignia, about which the 
auarrel is, to ’Ali Khan Ohakk who is your brother and not a straiiger. 
Husain Shah at once sent the royal umbrella, the yak’s tail and a,ll the 
of royalty to ’Ali Khan, by the hands of Tdsuf, saying that hia 
Sy Bin was that he was sick. After this ’Ali I^an went to the house 
of Husain and visited him. Both shed tears. Husain gave up the c y 
iL the hands of ’Ali and went to live at Zainpdr. and ’Ah ^ 

title of ’Ali Shah, took upon himself the affairs of the kingdom Af t^er 
thi-ee months Husain died._ ^’Ali^Shah followed the bier to the grave 

which was dug near the Haii-an Bazar. , . _ , ' t ^ 

In those days a darvesh named Shah ’Arif arrived in Kashmir from 
Hahore. He gave out that he was descended from Tahmasp king of 
Persia He was a Shia and was dressed in the garb of a faqir : e was 
aSdfi'also. He had left Husain Quit Khdn Turkman t^m governor of 
the Paniab. ’Ali Shah who was a Shia considering himself honoured by 
this visit expressed his pleasure and besought the holy man to inarry 
Heal.oo^edh™ th. Md.dl of th, l.to d.?., 
■All Ctokk, Ctokk tnd IbraMm Cl«kk .on of 41ia^. S^ok 

all so pleased with him that they not only believed on mm but actually 
worshipped him and at last, considering him worthy, determined to make 
him theh- kinc^. ’Ali Sluib getting to hear of this was very vexed and 
prodded to Severe measures. Shah ’Arif who was famous for his know- 
L-eof alchemy and his power over fairies, saw how the wind was 
blowing and g£ive out that he would no longer stay m Kashnim but 
would depart to Lahore or some other country m a day. A ei ui 
Uved in seclusion, until people thought he had disappeared miracnlonsly 
hlrafter three days it came out that he had given two ashrafis to a 
boatman to take him to Baramulla whence he had fled to the mountains. 
>AH Sh4h sent after him and arrested him and gave Mm over to keepers. 
wLfhe fled a second time he was again brought from he Sulaiman 
mountains This time ’Ali Shdh took from him his daughter and her 
tZjoi 1,000 ashrafis, and had his daughter divorced from him and 
caused Khwajah Sara also to leave him and ^ 

at kst permitted him to depart to Tibet. ’All Rai ruler of Tibet who 
had an affection for the family of the foolish fellow ran to meet him, an 
TZei Ms coming as a great boon and left no rite of hospitalny unper- 
formed He wished him to make the country his own, ^d begged him 

to accept his beloved and noble daughter as his wife. He stajed heie 

some time aud then at the invitation of Akhar, he took his departure to 
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India. He arrived in A'gra but died shortly afterwards. (It would be 
interesting to know what the aslirafis which are mcntiojied in this storyj 
were. The only gold coin I have seen of the Sultans of Kashmir is one 
of Y'tUuf. General Giiniiingham has two gold coins of Miiharaja ilarshi.) 

In 979 A. H. ’Ali Chakk, son of N’aiiro25 Ciiakk, came to ’All Shall 
and complained that Diikah had been trespassing on Ins estates and 
interrupting his business. If you do not stop him” stiid he I shall 
rip open the belly of my own horse.” hill Shah understood this to 
mean a threat against himself. For this reason he grew angry and 
ordered him to be arrested and taken to Kamraj. He escaped from tins 
place, however, and fled to Husain Quli Khan, governor of the Pan jab, 
who did not treat him with conventional hospitality, so he left Lahore 
and returned to Kashmir where he was arrested by hili Shah and 
imprisoned. He again after some time escaped and went to Haushahra 
where ’All Shah sent an army against him which took him prisoner and 
hurried him away. 

In 980 A. H. ’All Shall invaded Kliatwar and taking the daugliter 
of the ruler of that place, he returned. At this time Mulla Isliqi and 
Qazi Sadr-ud-Din came from Akbar on a mission to ’Ali Sliah. ’Ali sent 
his niece as a wife for the prince Salim, and along witli her he sent a 
quoiitity of presents. He also read the hliutha and strimh coins vn the 
name of that sovereign, i, e., of Akhar. At this time also Yusuf the son 
of ’All Shah on the information of Muhammad Bilmt, put to death 
Ibraliim Khan son of Ghazi IDian, without the agreement of his father ’Ali 
Sluili. Yusuf together witli liis informer tied to Baramiilia. ’Ali Shah 
tried to heal the wound. People asked that the sin of Yusuf might be 
forgiven, but demanded that Muhammad Bilmt, who was the cause of 
the trouble, should be imprisoned which was accordingly done. 

In 982 A. H. ’Ali Shah invaded Kliatwar, wliich is also called 
Kishtwar. Taking the daughter of the governor of that place for a wife 
to his grandchild Yaqub lie made peace and returned to the city. 

In 983 A. H. ’All Shall together with his family and court visifced 
Jamalnaggari. Haidar Khan, son of Muhammad Shah, of the family of 
Zain-ul- Abidin who was in Gujrat when that country was taken by 
Akbar, and who returned to India along with the Ooiiqiieror, now came 
to Kausliahra. His cousin Salim Khan who was in the neighbourhood 
joined him with a large party. ’AH Shah sent a largo armj" under 
Lauhar Chakk against them. Muhammad Khan Chakk, who was then 
governing Rajaori being envious at the appointment of Laiiliar (Jliakk 
imprisoned him and taking his army went over to Haidar Khan in 
Kaushahra and offered to conquer Kashmir for him if ho could send 
along with him that brave man Islam Khan. Haidar elated with the 


prospect, allowed Islam to accompany liim. When they arrived at the 
town of Jakun, Muhammad ini auj leaving Islam Klian with an excuse, 
went straight to ’AH Shah and was received with favour. ’AH Mahari, 
Daud Guzar and others who had sided with Haidar Ehan ivei’e put in 
prison. 

In 9SI A. H. there was'-.-n 'severe .famine' iii' ,'Eashmir and many 
people died of starvation. 

In 985 A. H. ’AH Shah went out on the top of the mosque and 
songlH the companionship of learned and pious men. And according to 
the traditions of the Hadith on the beiielits of repentance, he repented 
and bathed. He spent his time in pray ex’s and in reading the Quran. 
In his hours of leisure he would mount his horse and engage in polo oil 
the plain. One day as he was on the plain of the idgah playing at 
this game, the pommel of his saddle entered his stomach and he was killed. 
(For coins of ’AH Shah, see Hos. 23, 24, 25, pi. II. One is undoubtedly 
987 A, H., and yet the history makes him die in 985. I have one coin of 
Husain Sluih with date 986 A. H. This is of course quite wrong. 
For all this I think the coins of ’AH Shah are right and the histories 
wrong. No. 27j pi. II is of Akbar’s and is dated 987 A. H. just the 
same as No. 26 of ’AH Shah. This No. 27 I take to be one of the coins 
struck by ’All Shah in honour of Akbar. There is No. 38, pi. Ill of the 
same date 987, and also No. 26, pi. II of Yusuf Shah, of the same. W© 
shall have to assign No. 38 to some one.) 

Yusuf Shiih . — ^When ’AH Shah died his brother Abdal Khan Ohakk, 
from fear of his nephew Yiisnf was not present at the mourning, so 
Yusuf sent Sayyid Mubariz Khan and Baba Khalil to him with the 
mevssage that If you accept me as king, well and good, if not, you had 
better he king yourself and I will be obedient to you.” When they had 
delivered their message, he said to them, “I am coming and am binding 
on my girdle, but if any harm happen to me or any hair of mine be 
injured, the burden be on your own necks.” Miibariz Khan wlio had 
evil intentions towards him said, that he would go to Yiisuf Shah and 
obtain from him his solemn oath and covenant about this, and with this 
promise they parted. Mnbariz went to Yusuf Shah and told him that 
Abdal Khan would not come at his invitation, so it is necessary first of 
all to cure him and after that to bury ’AH Shah.” Yusuf Shah mounted 
his horse and went to Abdal, who, opposing him in like manner was 
slain. Jalal Khan son of MubMz Khan was slain in the same encounter. 
The next day ’AH Shah was burned according to the manner of the Slhas 
and Yiisuf Shah became ruler in his stead. 

After two months Muhiriz Khan aided by ’AH Khan Chakk crossed 
ill© river with the intention of I’ebellion. Mahainniad Makari, who was 
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leading tlie Tan of Ydsiif’s army, together with GO persons was slain* 
Yiisaf asking for qtiai'ter £ed to Hirapdi’. Mubtiriz hearing this news 
arranged liis army and prepared for war. Tusnf finding hi mself niief|ual 
to the contest fled to the town of Parthal in the jungle. Mnbariz Khan 
pursued him, and the two parties coming together, Yiisiif took ref age in 
the monniains, wliile Mnbariz returned victorions to Kashmir. He 
impi’isoned ’AH Khan Chakk son of ISTanroz Chakk whom he had sum- 
moned to his presenco to be near him. Other members of the Oliakk 
faction such as Lanhar Chakk, Haidar Chakk and Hast! Oliakk from 
terror did not come to Mnbariz at first, but after awhile they all came, 
when Baba Khalil and Sayyid Barkhiirdar had covenanted with them that 
no harm should happen to them. After this each of them retired to his 
own home. On their way they made a covenant that they would recall 
Yusuf Shall and make him their king. At once therefore they sent 
messengers to yusuf, saying, that they acknowledged liim as king, and 
were ashamed of their own pusilanimous conduct. Mnbariz began to 
tremble and promised to go at once with his sous and slaves to Yiisuf 
Shall, and with this intention went out of the city accompanied by ’All 
Khau Chakk son of JSTauroz Chakk whom he had kept in prison. Daulat 
Chakk, who was one of his nobles because he had fled before him, was 
troubled, freeing ’All Khan Chakk, he went to the monastery of Baba 
Khalil alone. Haidar Chakk sent a message to ’All Khan Chakk telling 
him that ail this exertion and endeavour was to free him. Yiisuf Chakk 
son of ’Ali Khan said to his father : Haidar Chakk is explaining his 
conduct.” ’Ali Khan did not heed this, but joined himself to Haidar 
Chakk and went with him. Lauliar Chakk^ and the like of him were 
gathered together in one place. When they saw ’All Eban they took him 
and put him in prison. After that they all agreed to elevate Lauhar Chakk 
to the throne. Meanwliile Yusuf Shah having arrived at Kaipiir heard 
that the Kashmiris bad made Lauhar Chakk king. (I propose identifying 
coin Ho. 38, pi. Ill as one of Lauhar Chakk’s.) The name on it is neither 
Lauhar nor Gauliar, but some name ending in ^ and ud-Din. Perhaps 
the name is Budda-ud-Dxn [the oustripper of others in 

religion] it is a new name to Kashmir history no matter what it is. 
(Of course it is the name or title Lauhar Chakk assumed on ascending 
the throne.) Going from Lalpur Yusuf Shah went to Zahil and taking 
all his men with him proceeded by way of Jummii to Sayyid Yusuf Khan 
Bhahidi who was a great noble of the Emperor Jalal-ud-Diii Muhammad 
Akbar, to ask for help. This noble resided in Lahore. By the assistance 
of Raja Mtin Singh, Ydsuf arrived in Pathpur Sikri and had an inter* 
view with the Emperor Akbar who had long desired to take Kashmir, 
* Written also in MSS. Gauiiar. 
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and being glad of this opportunity sent Raja Man Singh and Sayyid 
Yiisaf Khan Shahicli to Kashmiiv and -they started from Fathpdr Sikri 
in company with Yusuf Shah in 987. (This is the elate on the coin I read 
Biidua-iid-Dm or Lanhar Ohakk, The next sentence settles the matter 
I think.) But at this time the kingship of Kasliimr was in the hands 
of Lauhar Chakk. Yusuf Shah sent Ms son Yaquh before him to wean 
the people from their own ideas and to sow seeds of dissension in the 
council of Lauhar Ohakk. When Yusuf arrived in Siaikot he weiit to 
Rajaori and took it and thence to Thatta. At the time Lauhar Chakk sent 
aguirj.s't him T dsuf Kashmiri, but the Kashmiri at once joined himself to 
the king. Yiisnf Shah being thus helped 'Went b}^ double marches along 
the most difficult road of Jhupul to the fort of Soiipdr. Lauhar Chakk 
along with Haidar Chakk, Shams Ohakk and Hasti Ohakk marched 
along the banks of tho Jhelum and after a few days a hard battle being 
fought, victory declared in favour of Yusuf who then turned his face 
towai'ds Srinagar. Lauhar Chakk by tho iiiterveiition of Qaai Musa 
and Muhammad Baadnt Bihut, had an interview with Y\isuf Shah vdiich 
resulted in his own imprisonment. From amongst tho Kaslimins also 
& goodly number were imprisoned. When Yiisiif Shah had satisfied 
hirnseK about the kingship, dividing Kashmir into parts he gawe jiigirs 
to Shams Ohakk son of Daulat Chakk and to iiis own son Yaepib and to 
Yusnf Kashmiri, and the rest of the land he let out to tenants in chief. 
After this, acting on the information of certain people, he pat out 
the eyes of Lauhar Chakk, 

In 988 A. H. suspicion having fallen on ^Ali Slier Chakk and 
Muhammad Saadat Bihiit and Shams Chakk they were j>nt in. prison. 
Habib Khan Ohakk fled from fear to the town of Kliii. and Yiisrif. son of 
’All Khiki Chakk who had been imprisoned by Yiisuf Shah joined Habib 
with his four brothers in that place. Thence, going to Tibet, tliey 
oblained help from the Rajah and returned, but arriving on the frontderg 
of Kashmir they quarrelled amongst themselves and did nothing except 
separate. The soldiery, however, got hold of Y’lisuf and Muhammad 
Khan and cut offi their ears and noses. Habib Khtm hid himself in 
the city. 

In 989 A. H. when Jalal-ud-Din Akhar was returning from Kabul 
and had encamped at Jalalabad, Mlrza Tahir a relative of Mirza Sayyid 
Kb an Shahidi and Muhammad SMih Aqil were sent to Kashmir as 
ambassadors. When they arrived at Barapiila, Yiisuf Shah I’aii to meet 
them, and kissing the orders (of Akbar) and putting them on Iiis headj 
made obeisance and brought the ambassadors into the city. He then 
sent his son Haidar Khan and Shaikh Yaqub Kaslnniri with many 
presents to Akbar with whom they stayed for about a year and then 
returned. 
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In tins same^ year Yllaiif Sbah went to Lar. SlmiivS Cliakk fled 
with his cliaiiivS out of prison and went to Kiiatwar and joined Haidar 
Ohakk who was at that j)]ace. When Yusuf got to know of this he 
went after them with an army, They, disagreeing amongst themselves, 
fled and Yiisiif Slnih I'eturned Tictorions to Srinagar. 

In the year 990^' Shams Ohakk and Haidar Ohakk came from Khat- 
war to Kashmir with the intention of waging war with Yusuf Shah. 
But Yusuf met tliem and appointing his son Yaqflb to lead the van, 
victory resulted in his favour and he returned victorious. At the inter- 
vention of the Rai of Khatwar, Yusuf forgave Shams Ohakk and 
presented him with a jagir. Haidar Ohakk leaving Khatwar w^ent to 
Rajah Man Singh. 

In the year 992, Yaqdh the son of Ydsuf Shah was honoured by a 
reception at the court of Akbar to whom he had gone to give in his sub- 
mission and homage. When his Majesty arrived in Lahore from Eath- 
pilr Sikri Yaqdb wrote to his father Yusuf Shah that the Emperor was 
intending to visit Kashmir. Yusuf said he would meet him. But just 
at this time he heard that Hakim ’AH Gilani had arrived at Thatta on an 
embassy from Akbar. Ydsuf Shah at once proceeded to Tliatta and 
put on the robes Akbar had sent as a present. He desired to i^esort at 
once to the imperial presence but Baba Khalil, Baba Mahdi and Sliams 
Dadii agreeing together told him that if he went he Avould be slain, and 
his son Yaqdh would transport himself rapidly to Kashmir and get 
made king. Hearing this, Yusuf delayed accompanying them, so they 
returned alone to his Majesty. But w’hen Akbar, who was in earnest 
about the conquest of Kashmir heard of this device he at once appointed 
Shah Rukh. Mirzu and Shah Quli Khan and Bhagwan Bass to the inva- 
sion of Kashmir. Yiisuf Shah encamped at Baramulla. When the 
news aiTived that the invading army had arrived at Hanlbas on the fron- 
tiers of Kashmir, he stopped up the way. As it was winter and the time 
for ice and the road was shut up, oflers of peace were made. Yusuf 
Shah putting his son Yaqdb on the throne went himself to Rajah 
Bhagwan Bass to negotiate. Agreeing to pay annual tribute he made 
peace. The nobles of Akbar, however, seized him and carried him into 
the presence of his Majesty. The Emperor was not pleased with the 
treaiy. And in 995 he sent Muhammad Qasim Mirhahr and other nobles. 
Yaqdb Shah who was on the throne of Kashmir opposed their coming. 
The chiefs of Kashmir who were rebellious and who had not given in 
their submission to Yaqdb, deserted him at this crisis and went over to 
Muhammad Qasim, Some, however, raised the standard of rebellion in 
the city. When Yaqdb found that his party was disturbed by interne- 
* Probably this is 990 A, H. and 990 in tbe next pai'agraph should bo 991, 
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cine quarrels lie left tlie city, and -wlien tlie 

fled to tlie nioniitains. Muhammad Akbar entered it he 

Srinagar extended his power over the px.Q obtained possession of 

ing again an army opposed him. After Shah eollect- 

Yaqiib was defeated, but after a short time ^ ^"^obals had been slain, 
intention of taking Srinagar. This time ^ a.n army with the 

power to oppose him fled to the fort Q^^sbn not haYing 

Akbar asking for aid. The Emperor m^V ^ and wrote a petition to 
governor of Kashmir recalled Muhammad Miisnf Khan Shahidi 

’ in Kashmir Yaqiib Shah raised the sieo*e arrived 

Yiisiif there pursued him for two years mountains, 

being encouraged with hopes of the, royaj ^ he was taken and 

Emperor. He was forgiven and the fath to the 

and Taqub Shah becoming nobles of Akbar’^^ Yusuf Shah 

province of Behar. From this time the hist^ obtained jagirs in the 
that of the Emperors of Dehli and the provi^^^ Kashmir is merged in 
Before this for a thousand years Kashmir ^'^^^ained in their power, 
any one of the kings of India. (Coins Ko op been conquered by 

are of Yiisuf Sliiih. Kos. 85 and 37 are of*^y 

coins are dated 992 A. H. which agrees wit] Sbah. These latter 

27,28,29, 80 are of Akbar before he ha-l ® account. Coins 

Coins 40, 41, 42 are Akbar’s after the coiiqup "^be province, 

latter ones are full rupees. Ko. 40 is a dam^ « country. The two 
a mint town of the Mughal Emperors as * n continued to foe 

Sikh conqueroi’s.) ^be Abdalli and 
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I have read with some surprise a payv. . 

April last, p. 76, by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, on Y- ^'I’oceedings for 
wherein he says : — coins from I^andahar, 

In mixed metal there was a great 4 ^ .t 

but little known to history, Taj^-ud-Din Muha ^ 

or JDiardufl, several of one equally little knovy ^<^rdufi. or Ilaruji 

Tdj-iul-Bm Nasr hin Balirdni Bhdh and, tfoaV 

acquired at the same time bore the names of f i ^ coins 

Herat, I had no hesitation, as the coins carne fr Y Kimroz and 

them to kings who at some time or other audaliar, in assigning 

Afghanistan.- Western 

This is rather an unsafe theory to go un 

He also regards “ the present find as one of snn^’ ^^esuit shows. 

some importance especially 
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as tlio ccjHiB reveal aliogothor a new mini), that {)! H‘inin)7»/* Mr. 

iliou the nanuvs eC elg'hi kiTifj^s* whieh a fritnui hrtMi^’ht to hin uoli^je 

fruiu a work entitied Ta.rlkl.i-i-Jad\vaHad' Tlie names are a^s.luily ws ;•— 

(.L) Taj-ml-Dui Abul Fiv/il, son of d.\Udr. 

(2.) BhamB-m'l-Din ’Ittnlunmnad* 

(d.) Taj-tid-Oin Harb, non of Avr/ail Miifk 

(4.) Babrani Slui'h, raimu-ud-Biu* 


(5.) (6.) ButmmBDin. 

(7.) Shahab-nd-.Diu Mnliainmad, son of I'larb. 

(8.) Taj-iul-i)in.’» 

He adds that lie was unable to say anything of the Iasi llirtai uatil tliis 
mealiuM. of tlieui was brought to his notico by his rrlead ; lli^sa ihat 
Minbajd-Siraj who uses very Btroug language, indeed abmif ilio 
MughalB/^ vvi’otc a Tabqa on the Princes of Niinru/., flni anihrf uaaiely 
“this Tabqa» is not in the abridgement publisluni l>y the Sueitsy U) wiiieh 
ahme I. laivc^ ataH\sH. Ah tfie Bilhor, Majtu* Na.ssau bees, saw-*, ihefc ere 
but two inanuHcripbs of the works, J am ai’rahl 1 shall stand bul liiilo 
elrmce of exhuahug aiy knowiedge.,’* If M,r. iiedgers will refer to i ho 
“ 7h/u//iv?./«/-.\’tusoVr' oi; Mihihaj-inbBiii-bHlrab i-^***'^ vholo id' which uuii 
mdf “an ubridgetuent/^ has Ihhui transhUed Hiuae ytnirs hiihhu ho 
will fimi liml the kings refem-Hl to l>y him ara widbkutovii ii* liis- 
torjg the ugh f heir uimies are not fill correctly givtm in I im above list.* 
In my “ ’rriHiHlatiou,’* pp. IKI to 2b2, will he found notf only the PdiuAuiA 
coniaiiiing the aectumi of the knt last kings or rulers of Nt tun)/, m* Siji.s- 
tiln,* but also of the procading eight, and other informal itni nxspeciiug 
this l^affurhhi at pp- 19 to 2I>, iiml in several oi her plmms, I 

will how, however, give ihtur names, years of (heir reigus, and the 
rolaiioimhip betwoeu them, m the informatum may be ed’ use io others. 

Lais, the htxul of the Ballar or workers in brass of Sijisian had bmr 
sons, Yakul), 'Aiarig hlH, and MidaddiL The ilrsi of tlumi who roho to 
power ivas— 

L YakiIb, who reigned from 251 H. to 265 IL 
2. ’AmuiJ, hie brother, from Sim U. to 287 JI» 

* Bijifiitm k the Awibm mode of writing ’Bigb.ptlu, wldidi ih«^ TAbak, or 

native mode, of wrttiiiK tlm iwmo. Biotin m Uiml wmMmmlly with retVrciiee to i\m 
cicmn try, ami the **cjliyof Bktiu*’ with refmameo to hi eitpitiil. hut llmi dofi« not 

mmm tlmt fcliore wai any oity wo »Uod j te Ewatig w&« the oliiof city ivud ci^idia! 
of ' ' ' ■ , " , 
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3. TAtnUj SOB of Muhammad, son of ’Amru, from 287 H. to 293 H* 

4. Lais, sou of ’AH, bi*otliex' of Nos. 1 and 2, from 293 H. to 298 H,, 
some say io 299 H. 

5. Mu’addil, brother of tlie preceding, from 298 H. to 300 H. 

0. LVMiai, sou of Yalciib, son of Muhammad, son of ’Aiiiru, No. 2, 

from 3(X) Jbl. up to tlio time be bad to surrender bis territory to the 

Sa-mauis. 

7. Ait.mao, by some said to bave been tbe grandson of Tabir, No. 3, 

but oibcrs, il lat he was the son of Muhammad, son of Kbalaf, sou of 

Alui 9 a tar, sou ol* Lnis, apparently No. 4, foom. 309 H. to about 331 H. 

8. lyliAOAK, sou of Ahmad, from about 331 H. to 398 H., who was 
dethroned by Sultan Mtthmud of Gbaznin in that year ; and for a long 
time Sijistau formed a portion of tbe Gbaznawi empire. At leiigtli, witb 
the sn])|)ort of tlic Sultans, Alb-Arsalan, and Malik Sbiib, between the 
years 405 H. and 470 K., or tbereabouts ; for tbere is no record of tbe 
exact date, 

9. TAriiR, son of Mubammad, son of Tahir, son of Kbalaf (No. 8), 
obtained the govorainent of his native country, and ruled to 480 H. 

10. Malik Taj-ud-Dik, Abu-l-Fatk, son of Tahir, according to 
Bomo (but Abu-hlOizl-i Njisr, son of Taliir, according to others), who was 
sn])jeci' to Siiitle Sa-njar succeedod, and ruled to 559 II., having reigned 
just tjighty years, and was above a bundred when lie died. 

11. Malik-us-S.Cis (teb Tobturex^ or Creel), SnAMS-iri>-I)iK Mu- 
hammad, son of Taj-nd-Dm, fx’om 559 H. The length of his reign is 
uneertnin, but is said to have extended over a considerable time j and, 
at lengtli he was [)ut to dcatli, through his tyranny. 

12. Malik-es-SaHi), T.aj-ud-DIn-i-Haiub, son of Mhhaunnad, who, 
by sonu’s is styitnl Taj-ud-Din, Hasaai, son of Tzz-ul-Aluliik and T.ij-ud- 
Din-i-ijarab, son of ’Tzz-nl-AIiilk, by otliers, Avho must iiave bcfcri the 
brotiur of No. II, as No. 12 is called Ids nephew. He diet! at the age of 

hundred and twenty in 012 H,, after a reign of sixty (fifty ?) 3^ears» 
lie was tiu? vassal of the Sultan of (4hur. 

13. A'Ialik NA.siR-ED-BfH, ’CJsmak-i-Harab, son of tlm preceding,, 
but, as ho only acted as his father’s representative, on account of the 
latter s groat age and total blindness, other ebroniclers tlian Aliuhaj-iui- 
Din do not mention him as a separate ruler. 

14. MALiK-EL-GbAzf, Yamxh-ed-Daelah wa tin-DfK, BahrIm Si-l{h 
son of Taj-ud-Din, brother of the preceding. He was a vassal of the 
I0jw:ira7an tShah, a,nd the most ilhxstrious of the later ruleivs of Rijisian. 
Hc reigned from 512 H. to 618 H., when bo wjis asHaHHitmltn! by tbe 
Muldlddahs of the Kuhisi'ati. 

15» Malib Nu.MRAT-umDiN [Muljtammad ?], boh of the preceding 
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i'liled from 018 IL for a few moniliH, when liiH eldor Orot her. 

.Din iMalninuh wlio liad boon ko]>i in conlinotnunl by his fafhtM* for somo 
time, on neeonni of \\m nuHComltief ami criiol tiiHjiosihion (see |>. VM), was 
jKci af liberfy by Gm above-meniioueil Imreties, ileft'aled NuHr;dnid-l>ni 
Mulwiinniad in baiGo, and aBHumml Uin Boveroignly over NinuH)*/; or 
Sijivstan. 

10, Mamk IliiKK-nmDfNf of llihmm Shall from 

018 JI. Ills (anieliy aiul tyra.nny was Bueli Ihafj I he people reealled bm 
bmilu:*r, l-lu‘ A.rvilr, NusruDiixl-Diti .Muha.nuntui ; and whih' the In-oiln'm 
were eoiiitmdint(, a.n a.rmy of Mu^dial infidels, suddenly aUil unexptHjiedly 
reaeluni Sijlsian, and appeared before iht^ eapita.l wliiidi was lakmn its 
people buichereil, the city desolated, and the country dep >pulat<Ml. This 
is one of the reasons why the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri uses very 
strong language indeed’* against the Mugdiais. in the inassaci'e above 
referred lo the two brothers perished. After the Mughajs disappeared 
from the country, a,- son of Malik Nasi r-ud- Din, 'Dsmau (No. 18), 
brother of Bahrain Shah, named SLdinib-iid-f)iu 'Mahmud, wlio had l>eeu 
in coiicealmeut, came forth, and assuimul auihority. 

17. Malik Suuial-uu-Dis Maumuu-i-Hau.iu. ile tlid not aequim 
much power; for the eouuiay was in a. stale of de.solatiou, and Uie pei>fdo 
few. The Muiahidah hendies iudueeil Sliah Mf<mrnu a yt'raudsuu rif 
Naijir-iid'Diu, MJsman (No, 18), in come from Neh and oeeiipy SijiHiaiu 
lie asked for aid from the Malik of Kirmau the governor »oi ibe pari of 
tho KJnvaray.m Shah, Burak, the idiambmiaim a l>ar.i IChipi-i-Mu.sal- 
man, the sa.mc who afimwvard.s murdered his Siivereigu, and simi In's bead 
to the Mugiials, whose feuiiatory he became; and ho was ibo ftmndor id 
the IjCaira-liliita-i ciyuaniy of Kirmau, Tho Khwnira/aui fon'os having 
arrived from Kirmiin and joincil *Uspmiu, Shifuib-mh Din Muhmud wa,s 
martyred, and his bimthcr, the Amir, ’All, ibo Zilbid or fbaduse wjw net 
tip, but his gOYcrnmout ampured no Ktabllily, and bo died. Hi' is not 
accorndod among the rulers of Bijisiau or Niumw, ; am! with these tlm 
dynasty of the Sa-ffilrlaua torminuieiL 

18 . Malik .Bikal-Tiuin, tuf, KhwCtev/Mi. I!t» was 

the commander of the troops sent from Kirmau, uml w*;h of tla^ faiidlv of 
JOiwann^m Bliah. lie took possession of tlie lerritoiy bn* liimsidf In 
62:! I:L, or the folbwiug year. In tho yew 028 II'., an army of Mngl|ds 
agaiiMUitered the terriiory of N’liuim, and iuveskul Tajnid'Din iiinal* 
Tighi, wiildn tho fmiress of Ifk of Sijiatilm* lie «!efeud«d it for tJmi- 
teen monthM ; hnt one diijt hi going round the walls, rmmived an mr^m 
from the Muglak in ono of hk ayoa; and, ^uhsof|m.mtly, by ie*fddmit, fell 
from tho battlemonis to the ground, and wan iakiiu priHOuor.t 

^ See ** Tmanlaticm,** p, UW. 

t IWd, pp, im^ 1116. 
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fortrm cap6.™a a«a .11 mtl.m i 

Tiglii was taken fi'om Sipstaa, ant pn o ^ ^ terminated 

r tie::r.trt^5- -- ....01 tk. 

-■^ZfMn.s,wl,»n„;.tw.Nma™s» 

ever to do will, eitker f'f, ‘ J\t. Litcry, L well as Kdbnl 

MeEiinlsorthe«»».sal. keld Hnat and .la w y. 

.,„ia«snl»,a»dtken-dep.ndoneies, .,,,■ tkat 

rw 11' intef fpTi'itorv was Imowii as Uai-yus, or wiku , 
as kaiiclaliar, but its tciutoiy Af Aanisfcan,” tlieii, 

1 .ni.1 ‘b’ being iutevcbangeablo, A\a,l-ju&, ^ > > 

lettLi <uui w , -i-i (xliaznin. or Kandaliar, 

tanriirvir—a n « ..rr—d » a’ll S.s ^ 

“ . S S^r Snlaiman ,r Kek-i-Siyak, and also hewn .ndertke 
1 “ H,iii but in a somowbat extended sense in more recent times, ot 
tr^^Ee is a StTdil!ore.c. between Afslpinistan and tk. 

iw... Stle, to “vltiek the name AfghSuistin 1ms .£ 1* years been 

keiaaliis .anno on ki. eoins." It '™" ^ 

1! /“but the Mudials at this period had no coins hut the htWi, uhich 

^ liad never existed, ims is suovu iiuiu 

■“■“""t ' Se ™ e“ rf Ki nti.. »' »' ®“T 

‘“'Zri'lfdkin ..a to >»™ 

Musalmtin ; and was^ ar^the^sido of Chingiz Khan, and of 

Mughals, and was luteu ^ Musalman, how came it 

Tiiliic or Tiili, his father.f ' Hnhlku to destroy and extirpate 

.Wmttlmtk. d..,»tekod >>“ did »d destroyed 

tlio ’Abbiisis ? and overturn the Khdst u, u 


* IIM, pp. 11.81, 1197 1205. 

+ Thul . 1181, and rule 3, p. 1223. >‘"0 note to 


tails. Tiara. -I.. 
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% In order to distinguish it from other places bearing the same name 
— wliicli is an extremely coiiimon one in the N. W. P. — the capital of the 
Fatohpur District is very frequently designated Fatehpar-Haswa. The 
latter member of the compound is the name of a small decayed town,^ 
about 7 miles distant, whieii is now of no importance wliatever; but is 
traditionally represented as the oldest inhabited site in the neighbour* 
hood. Its eponymous founder is said to have been a Raja Hans-dhvaj, 
whose two brothers, Mor-dhvaj and Sankh-dlivaj, are also locally com* 
memorated by tlie names of two adjoining villages, Morauii and San- 
khaun. The Raja’s second son, Ran-bijay, had the hardihood to capture 
the horse that had been turned loose by the Pandavs, after their great 
sacrifice at Hastinapnr ; and they, taking this as a challenge, at once 
came down upon him and slew both him and his elder brother, Siva- 
dharna.f On their death, their sister Ohampavatx inherited the throne. 
She is said to have re»named the town after henself, Champaka-puri, and 
dying cliildless, to have bequeathed it to Brahmans, whose descendants 
hold it for many generations. ■ 

^ C'len. Oniininsflinm rrdm in Tol. XYIl of the Archeological Survey gives it 
a population of alxait 10,000, which is very much over the mark. The return by 
the last census was 4,197 only. 

f This name is dimbtf uh Tt is also given as Sudhauwa, or Stirat. 
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HowoA^or ilim msty be» and* bo far m I am nwnn\ ihoro i.^ no suitlio- 
rii-j ill ilio Maluibluimi for tlm abovo llu' huvii, w!»*n il ui^uiii 

roappt‘arH in Itiral luHi-ory, SB Hiill Hiyled tlimwa liiul its RaJ/i Inains llo' 
eogmiio immo of llans*mj. AftorOmtlofoid of .lay iliautbof Kananj^niid 
litH broilior MAnik% nmr Karm {in tho Allnlmbio! dlstrirl iioar flio Fntali- 
'|mr bordor) Ki*,tb‘*ud*diu wiib Ida two HistorH hoiis, Kasim ami *AI;i«iM!- 
din, is Biakul to bavo ndviimaHl ngaiimi- llaswa, llnnsrfij taimo out to 
moot them, and joinini^ In aini^lo i*ombii.t wJili 'Ala-mbdiii at a Tillis«jfo 
oalkHl Ohakhori, ihero loat Ida Ufa. ’Ahl-mbdin also lost bis laaiib but 
ibo boailloBs tnuik fought ifn wa-j cm to Ilaswa, a distanro of 12 milos. 
His ilargnJi^ on the top of iho old Fort in tbo ceidro of tim lowi^ k sfill 
held in inneb vcnemiion, ami Is Haul to mark t ho spot uiiorimo hisC !m 
fell and was liuriod. 

At the present day the town of Hasw'ii in almrml eiitindy HUrroundiNl 
by a broad shallow sheet of water* Tldn has beam dooponotl id one end 
and brought into more regular Hhapo m a tank, in i ho etml tv of wldcli i« an 
isbrnd, measuring ld5 feet square and faced on all bmr sides with Ibgtds 
of masonry steps. It is n-pproaebed from the bnvn by a bridge feet 
kmg, eoimlsting of 15 arehes, of wbieh 7 are open iiiul H elohciL IIh 
camHiinu^tion is aseribed to a. Kfti'd Wikdb, wbo. It is said, was iillerwiirilH 
jmi to dc'idh by the Kmperor Akbar, and that the ciri‘iiinMlanm»H lire rtdiitei! 
in the Tlds is a book wilb wldcli ! liiive iioaci|iiaiiilaiice j 

but 1 find it recorded by Ikidaoni that Kaxt Vakfib wiih Hiuqieiided hy 
the Emperor, his oWenee being that he hud midntidned it was illegal 
for a Miihaiuinadan to marry more than four wivc^s^ us Akbar find 
done. 

In the century immediately prect?diug the M.iihamniiulan tuim|ueHt, 
the .Fatehpur District would seem to have hrum excnpliomiily rich in 
temples of tho same stylo us thoHo that still eomiiiomomte the power of 
the Chandol dynasty in Bundoikband# mmoss the .biinuit/q at their 
ancient capitals of Mahoba and Kbajurlo. But, on ibis side of the river, 
those tliat w(u*e built of wliui is generaliy supposed to he the more diim- 
bio material, ntoiie, have all been desfroyed, and nothing of llumi now re* 
mains in din beyond their fomidations. The Binilptured Hupernt^riictiirc 
has been iir/.ed to the gituitul, and the fragments eiilier buried on tlie 
Spot or dispersed in the noighhouring viOages, whm’e ilmy itiiiy lie seen 
lying about in tho lanes, or built up into the walk of llm houses «mm 1 
modern templci. 

Tho only two specimons of tho stylo still left stmwling imi bolli iif 
brick; one at Timkli, nw tho bmey ii»rkc)t4nwn of lliiidki,\m ilm mml 
to tho MauMr 'Httilmy SkMon; which is shown tit the aeccitnfmfiying 
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pliot^igrapli (Plate VI) ; tlie other at Bahiia, a few miles froni the 

(Iluit: across the Jamixna, on the road from Fatelipur to Banda.* . 

IMie wonder that both these temples should have survived the rough 
ireatnicnt of so many centuries is increased by the fact that they have 
been sun ply set flat upon the plain without any foundations, and that 
no mortar lias been used in any part of the construction, but only clay. 
The biixdvs, howev'er, are not only of excellent quality, but are so clean 
<‘ut and so well joined, that— -bnt for actual violence — it is probable that 
the bnihling would iiave stood uninjured to the present day. The mould- 
ed devkxis tluxt form the surface decoration of the tower are of a simple 
Jind perfectly inoffensive character ; but the porch, •which was of stone, 
xvas covered with figure sculptures. This would seem to have provoked 
the wi*atli of some Muhammadan iconoclast ; and, in a style of con- 
struction where the mutual interdependence of all the parts is so 
close, its destruction involved much damage to the remainder of the 
fabric. 

Al)Oiit 100 }-ears ago, the Tinduii temple wa.s patched up by a Brah- 
man IVoin tiie juixt village, who added tlie present porcli and also 
SH’stored with plniii lunnouidcal bricks a, considerable portion of the tower. 
Borne of tlris new work has again given way; the plinth was also much 
bi’oken, ami unU'ss t he progress of decay had been quidxly arrested, in 
tile ctourst; (»i‘ anotlun* year or two the whole building would have become 
a. complete wreck. A small grant has therefore been made me b}’’ tiio 
(Jovcriunent, atnl out of tliis 1 liavc laid the terrace re-made and 
on the tiast* siiie st.rengiliened with a masonry wall, in the centre of 
wiiieli I have itilrodnced a rece.ssed diglit of 0 steps leading up to the 
Itjvel of the teinpi(3 floor. The wliole of the plinth also has beeii 
carefully rc‘sior(‘d all ixniud np to the heiglit where the ornamental work 
bt^gins. I'his, it- is hojicd, will so secure the building as to prevent 
any fnriher fail of the su[an*structure. The two or three fragments that 
remain of t.h<! sculptured dt^urwa^?" have been let irdo the front of the 
iuodeni porch ; which, if not ornamental, is at least useful as a but- 
tix'ss. As a iux.H‘ssu.ry precaution against the frfeurc criticism of any 
anii-resf orat ion faiuiiie, 1 have had two photon token as uuimpeacli- 
abUmn'idiuice of the actn,al condition of i-he temple before the repairs 
■were (xunmemuHl, I'he sliriue is at ju’esent occu]>ied by a statue of 
( >liaf tu‘-blmj, after whom it is named ; and it is possible that ibis may 
have bccii its nrigiiml dtulicatiori. The village is inhabited by a- compn.- 
ralivciy rtMHuh colony of ivuchhvvdbui Thakurs, and tlicixi is no local 
tnuiition as to tht' foumhn*. 

^ NraiH'f »»|‘ ilu'Kc itauples receives tlu? slightest ineutiuu ia the ut'w (ia.7.i‘lieor 
cd Mie Fiiieltpur bisXrict. 
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4'hr fniihlin^x «'f Bahua in mnallon plainer;, niul in n niu<’li innrr 
niinoiis t»ou4inon. B iioisf’ nri‘j;'taallv hnw Inaai dinfiratiMi Itt Mahmlt'va : 
bill at pn^srnl it- contains a. maualuaii ntat no of Naravaii aifh Lak.shrui 
at his iVi't. atai HraJiitia hcjiUmI f>n a h>tns p'un iu*^’ i>nt of his navoL 
1'hc Hoart‘ is set nprigih- against- t.hc wall, and locallv is known onlv !>} 
the name ttf Kaki»r;i Baba, to whom tdTcrings aii^ spec la II v made by 
U' mg w i\t‘s, natives of I he vlllagis afUn* tin* birth of their firs! iduhL 
Homt‘ lltut \cars ago, probably h1 the time whim the new pafron was 
ii'staliiHb the temple which must then have been <|uite a ruin, was very 
ignorantly repaircih pieces of the seulpt ured doomvay O^ hielm-ns at 
d'iiiibili — had biarn thrown down) htnug bnilk up intii tin* riusf and ofhtn* 
places it) whiidi they did not, belong. These 1 have tjiketj suit am! joined 
together on the ground, and it now otdy rmnains to set them up in their 
proper position. This can he dune at slight expense, wit h the lielp of 
two iron girders to support the broken arehiiraves, and by hnildinir up 
a flight of iiuisonry stejis inulerneath. The plintii also is bring repaired, 
aaid. the grmuni raised, levadied and inelosrd. to preveni injinn fiom 
eutilm In both temples the iuider the brick >■//»* /mw is enlirely of 
Sione, with a Hut cieling, above whieh ihi^ holhov brick shaft elosrly 
resembles in appeamuee the interior of an oliGhiHluemed KiigUslt 
e.ldnoiey. 

01 her inlerestiiig reumiim of the lliiidu period exist iif Asolliar iinil 
’ilalhg'Huw. 'riie former town is tlte sent of n |{Hjh, who in the abseiii’O 
of any rivals^ ranks as a person of some load dislinetioig though his 
emtaie consists of six villages only. All the other ri*sideai gentry in iho 
disfrici are iMuhammadans, whoscMina^stom ivere mostly tdihdals of the 
Lucknow Court, and who are now riulueed to poverty, ile belongs to 
iiio Khichar elan, whieh is reeognised as a bnineh of ilw Gliiinhans, luid 
had its original hiimu at Khichufara, or liaghii-g'iirli, in ('eniru! Imlki. 
It was from them that one Deogaj Birdi enme abmil the mitidle of I he 
Bixieimlh eetitury A. 1 ). and hud the good forluiie to miiri^' a diinghfer 
of the (iiititam Ikija of Aijhi, no\v a small village, a few miles from 
Asuthar. Tho desceudaats of this marriage, liowever, achieved mt d^^* 
tineikm of any kind, ttii 150 years later, when a inemher of the family, by 
mme Anira Bifih, discovered, as m said, a bidden frensnrm Gerliiiiily 
by Home means or other ho conirived to Hoemro for IdiuKelf ii more pnmii«. 
nmii position tlmn that of any otlier Iliiida in ilie neighbunrlmoii .« but 
it lasted only a very brief periods 

The A.Hofchar fort wm built by Arant Sifili luul is i.liiii\iforc! of 
no awiic'iaity ; tho town m many ceniurios older. Its original siiit 
is indicated by an ©:s;toaii?o brick-strewn iiimimh two or ilirett fur- 
longs to the $onth ol,th© FoH., 'On the higlmst pari of it is n 
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small enclosure of recent construction, wliich bears tlie name of tlie 
eponyTuoiKs 1101 * 0 , Asvattliama, the son of Drona, tlioiigh it would seem 
rather to liavc been tho site of an old temple of Mahadeva. Part of 
the stone sikhara has been set up as a lingam ; the giirgoyled Avater- 
S})Out makes a trough, for a Avell ; and many other sculptured fragments 
are either lying about, or luwe been built up into walls ; ail being 
apparently of tlie 9th or 10th centu3y. On a small mound further to 
the south arc five large figure- sculptures. All are nude ; one is stand- 
ing, the others are seated, cross-legged, with the usual accessories of 
lions, elephants and dcAmtees. The hair of the head is in short close 
curls, as in statues of Buddha ; but the nudity is more a Jaiiii charac- 
teristic, The people call them the five Pandus, which is the popular name 
in all parts of India for any five sculptures of doubtful significance . 

At Hathganw the centre of the town is occupied by a considerable 
mound, the site of an old fort. Here stands a ruinous mosque, construc- 
ted from tlie wreck of two or more Hindu temples, like the better-known 
Assi Kha.mba at Maluiban in the Mathura district and the so-called Par- 
null’s Palace at ]\lahc.d)a. It is popularly known as tho Hathi-Kliaiia, 
or elephant stable, with reference to the legendary animal from whom 
tho town is sap])osed to deidve its name. This had been given by Baja 
Jay Chand of Kaiuiuj to a local saint, called Parusur Eishi, with a pro- 
mise of a grant of all the land that the elephant walked over without 
stepping to rest. To prevent any future dispute as to the exact limit 
of its walk, it no S(3oner lay clown than it Avas tliere and then 
turned into stone, and a fragment of the image still remains about 
two miles fi’om the town, where an annual fair is heki in its honour. 
The ruins consist of 23 pillars still standing, an*angcd in four aisles of 6 
cohiums each, with a masonry wall at the back and sides. Appa- 
rently tiiei‘e was a tiftli aisle, but if so, tho whole of it lias disappeared, 
li’hc templo-doorwiiy, a handsome piece of sculpture, has been set 
up by hself as tlie entrance to tiio most|ue cnclosare. The date of the 
(rol limns is not later than tho 10th century ; their present arrangement 
was probably carried out by the Sultan of Jaunpur in the 15th or ifith 
ceut.ury* 

in the District Gazetteer, published by tho Local Government in 
IHH h tlieso interesting relics are briefly and incorrectly noticed as 
follows: TIjere Ava.s a fort in the tunc of Eaja Jay Cluuid, but 

only iht* foundalions of it remain.’’ At Khafklinun, which since 1852 htis 
bi*cn the ficad-ijuarters of a Tabsili, the same auihoriiy iiutes wiih siini- 
hir iunccnriicy, there was a fori here, of which only i.lu‘ rnius now 
renitiim’' A smaii! mound by the side of the main road to Kliaga is, it Is 
ttruo, iocally called the Ga-rM, or Fort, but it Is clearly only the site of a 
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h‘ni|>k‘. Tills was Muniwn tlinvu hy ihn Muluinnnailaiis. who usoti I In* 
unaliM'ials f<‘. rtHist Ji. i^ranvyanl ainl iuos<{iu\ In 1H;>2 if. ninv hr 

prasiniuMl thal ilu'sn Ininr huildin|L:^H Innl apparml Iv falftMi infn ruin ami 
Ihr brinks Nvi'm Ihnn usml, far a ihinH inin, in < nan imi ihr 

iirw Tnbsili. All tba narvnil sbmns^ lunvnvnr, warn h I’l nn i !m ,v|i- .f , 
^riu'S<’ (‘ousist rblnlly of arclutraws atul tlnar-janihs, hanil^-tua ly iMiard 
in lilt' stylo of the lUth ooninry. A fair is bob! bort' al ihn tnnl of lilnl- 
doll.. ■ ■ 

Ai Kbnirai, A iniU'S from Khnifa tnt tho road to Ulnifa, is a oirrnlar 
luound udjoiniujii^ i.ho villau'e, whitdi also ntusf lia\ n lua-n I ho sito of a, 
iotuple. Only the fouinlaiiuus ronmin hi .s//o. totroflinr with Iraot's of a 
broad tliold- of stops loailinit op from tlio U'vol of tho plain bolow, 
Bevorai huo‘o broken, blooks of samlstom* aiH' lyin^' about, possibly i bo 
fra,i»‘menis of a eohnssat liip^ain ; amk in t ho h't into tbo wall of 

asmaiimodern shrinoand in oihor plaoos. jiro somtMnui ilaf i'd t'mana's ami 
artdiitooinral details. In an t^xit'nsivt' mourn! a little to iho oust, I'ullod 
llie riarlii, i dtpjf u]» tbroo spiiaihd.s tif a s/zr/Moi?. naoh III Inot bfifln 
«*ovorod with the tumamontation ehai'uolmisf ii* of the Ittth otaUury A. lb 
From the time of Ala*nibi|ju this i ilhnjro has iHnm almost rxoliisivoly 
inhabitoil l>y .Muhammadans. 

1dm (la/adtom*, ns will Imvo lumn obsi'rvod. has ndopiod ilio mitivo 
imudioo of Hlyliufjf any min n, ihifh\ or Fmi, lutl it onliroly Miiiifs fa 
rnoutiuu the rtmiains of whal wotihl soota to iia\o boon ilio most 
cotisiderablt' of all ilio old Hindu forls in flm distriot, This is iif tlm 
?iltagiM>f PaituH aboiit» a Tnilo north of tlm Cilni/Jpuf TnliHib Tim 
cdrimit of tlm wall with its and towers t‘sin bo disfiuoily 

iraeecb and in the centre of the liii^h broken g'lfmad wldoli it iuioloses, 
is an iniior oh adoh further proUmiml by a broad and sloop moat, This 
foriiiicd town is said to have been onVinally a Htmn^diuld «»f the rimii- 
clok, and may very probably hoof still hi|,dmr iisili{|in!\, bai iioiliiui,^ 
is knowni of its history. The edtadtd was bnill, or rolmilk by Anirii 
Bifiii of Asoihar* who prokddy gave it the name of Fatoligaria liy wliirh 
it m now kiiowm 

Kpeeimous of late Muhammadan arcdiitoetiire may boHotmatflie 
town of Khajidm^ betwecni four ami five miles from the Tindiili lorn* 
plo. They form |>art of mi oxtoisive aeries <d ImildliyeH oividn! by 
tlm Bin|.)eror AtiraiigmA, to eommemomie a vii'tory over his brollum 
Sliuja in a battle that wm fought in the imighbmiihood in Ihoyojir 
1051h He took tip m immh na tM aerea of groum! for Ids now wiwhs, 
whioli eomprke a large walled giirdeii, called the BiidsliAlii tkigli ; a 
imiHoiiry tank» with an area of Hmvmt and a foridike with two 
lofty gates. Thor© is \noWj except daring the imiity Hmisim, vmy little 
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water in the tank ; for large portions of the wall that enclosed it have 
fallen^ and so much earth has been washed in through the breaches, that 
the bottom of the basin is little below the level of the adjoining fields 
and is mostly under cultivation* The garden has a lofty main entrance 
in the same style as the same gates, and an elegant smaller portal, which 
once opened on to the street, hut is now blocked by a Povst Office on the 
staiulard plan,’ whioli lias lately been built immediately in front of it. 
The garden walls have domed turrets at the corners; in other huge 
towers tiicre are wells, with cool vaulted cells, and above them cisterns 
to supply water both for a cascade that forms the back ground of a 
shady alcove and for the fountains that played in three reservoirs of 
cut stone set in the different terraces. The Great Terrace runs the 
whole length of the tank and has its centre raised yet another stage, 
wltich is ap[n*oaehed from the lower grounds through graceful stone 
arches with broad double flights of steps. Upon this upper stage are 
plact‘d two Pavilions. One is maintained in repair, having been convert- 
ed into a road-ius])ectioii house, thoogh iiiif or t unate ly if' was not a little 
spoilt in tluj process ; tlio other, it is hoped, will now be cleaned tip and 
luau.ud’orih kt^[)t in decent order, without any utilitarian alterations or 
ailditions. Ooiistruedurally it is quite sound. 

Thu Sarae has as many as IfiO sets of vaulted I'ooius, throe of which 
Inivc been tiirowu into one to serve for a school, the rest are let out for 
the i,K*comm.odat ion of travellers. In the centre of the square, which 
lias an area of 10 acres, there is a domed mosque, and outside tlie gate 
arc' massive rangtss of stabling for horses and oiephauts. The design of 
tlnsse mmnorial works is on a grand scale of lin])erial magnificence, but 
thi‘ t^xcmition was probably hasty and there is not miicli delicacy in any 
of Ihu details. The total outlay must have amonuted to a very largo 

Another bulhling which dates from the same long reign but from the 
very mul of it and is therefore about half a century lahn', marks a fnrthoi* 
dcciiiu' in architectural skill. This is the tomb of Nawiib Abd-us Bamad, 
wlm was a peu'son of importance in the Imperial (Jonrt, and, enjoyed very 
t'xumsivc grauis of laiul both in the Doab and in Bundclkhand. At 
iMiHiinr m^ar tlu^ Janiniui in the Ohnzipur Tahsilof the Fatehpur ilistriet 
he Inult a Fori and aline lank (which 1 have not yet seen) but his 
prjfHM[Kd rc.sidimce appears to have bcmi in the town of Fait'hpiir itself, 
whieli ht‘ exhanloi! lyv the mhlithm of a mwv mnhuJla, <;alkui Alni-un-gar, 
lifter Ills eldest son Abn ^Inhainmad. The tomb stands in extensive and 
welt-wooded pnrkdike grounds that wert^ attached to the house and Ihih 
stone un*atles am! tratandetl windows and ninst have C4,>st» a largti Hum of 
wyiuy* liui it is a huavyj ill-designed siniciure and would seem to 
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Iiavo boon liasiily fliusliod nfier ilio promaitiro dojiii^ r>f iho foinulrr^^ 
idilrsi sail. Ilic nione kio.s(|iH‘H wliitdi Hiirnioiod tho bou* cunuM’s 
winild hotoi ploasutd placos b> stl- to atul look out upon tho * 4 :af*lon, 

bni Ihoro is no possibiitiy o( j»;oiiln^i^ up to Ihont, us no sfairt*aso has innn 
provklotk This ttviuvst^’ht uiuy lutvo boon iho tvsnlt of basin at tin* vinl, 
Halt Ibo iuas^ntiul d(\siju;ii is onriunsly laiilty in inukiuf^: tlmso suiull 
oupolas oxa<‘lly Uu? saaiio boti^lit an Ibo lur^o contra.! thnnn ; lut ari'anuH^- 
3 utnit wludi jiroclueoH a vary Ikt, ointtbroiiH tdTooL Thotv are tWi» hi- 
cripliousj wiiieh road as follows : 

dh ■ 

♦ dr^'Hl 3 if{ * 

# j oJ; jb^ji ♦ 

J3* S 

« yfiki gfl*** # 

J^\ aljf 

j, C!**>l*k CS<«wWH^ib. liljl}! I{J[W ^ ' Ok«»»J 

Tmmlatmi, 

I. Tha piwaKoti of anntkiiul, tho Hout of souls, AlubuH-Buoutil KHua, having vau* 
quishcd all tho won of Ins tuna in tho fitdd of j^nllnntry, 

His Bon!, liko a birdj rosoh’otl to ««wor iia eomiwfcion with this mtHoriihlc! wortb 
and ilow away and made hoawn it^ mat., 

Tho data of luH dcpartnro nun bo oulculatod for his friorttln foou tlio wonis 
ghitin, alam (griof and Kom>w) which iiio pen nt fain ttworihod i^n tho falihs t*f 
etennhj, 

Tbo kifctora in fjham uhtm give the dale 1111 (Ifijri) thns : ux ImOO; 
m 40; ih I ; I 30 ; and m u 40 ; total illL 

H. Hod is groat. Tho asylum of fov^Wemm, Abu l\lu|jiuniaiid, sou of Alxl-iw* 
Samad Kllum, iloshaimisi, on tho 10 Bhahan, in thoyoar 1 1 III flijri, cmTi-HpotHling 
to feho 48ih year of t4m nugn of tlw kto Ihnperor Autmugtoln ai tfu'^ ago of ttl, ilo- 
piu'itai tim iito and tiiigratod to liOiman Tlw tomb waa tlinMliod In ilio yeiir 1121 
llijri 

The gwwtida eomtaiiied a large ituMonrj lank and on'ifiiiHnd4i! pn-yi* 
but these with tha houna ilaelf w^m all clmfiiftritled only four I'lr 
li?e j^eaw ago by »ib® eredmkii pewmii who hoped to diseovt'r a, bid- 
den kaaamre. Nothiag of tka Mmd wm , fouad, and ilw price of ilte 
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bricks and other materials, which were sold to a railway contractor, cun 
scarcely Jmve done more tJian cover the cost of demolition. The Gatu- 
%vay alone is now left standing, a massive brick building, bat in tlie same 
plain and clumsy style as the tomb. 

The principal memorial of the connection of the district with the 
Lucknow Court, during the latter half of the 18th century, is to bo seen 
at Kora, where is a iine masonry tank constructed in a year of famine 
by Zain-nl-alm-d-dm the local Governoi^ under the orders of the Yazir 
Mir Almas hlli Kluin. It has a handsome pavilion on its margin and 
across the road is a large availed garden, in two courts, with a high 
gateway between tliom, and at the far end a lofty double-storeyed build- 
ing, in the grandiose style of the period, of good proportions, but with- 
out much delicacy of detail. The piers of the arcades are enormously 
massive, but tliere ai^e terrible cracks in the walls, probably arisitig from 
an unequal settlcniont of the foundations, in consequence of the exces- 
sive mass of the superstructure. Tank, garden and pavilions were all 
bestowed in gift upen a Kjiyath, Manna Lai alias Earn Prasad, wlio on 
becoming a l\ruhaminada.n, took the name of Haidar Buikhsli and had the 
i-hlo of Kasir-ui-Muik conferred upon him by I^awab Asaf-iid-daula. As 
lie died childless, the propei*ty passed to the family of his brother, who 
liad remained a Hindu, and is now owned by Ikbiil Balutdar, son of 
Ilao Liil Bahadur, wlio distinguished himself by his loyalty in the mu- 
tiny. lie built a temple of Sita Ram oil the margin of the tank ; but 
attached to his private dwelling-house are the mosque and inulm.hilm of 
his i*elat ive, the original donee, which he keeps in repair for public use, 
though they strike a visitor as raiher curious appendages to a Hindu 
estahlishmont. 

About iho same time as the tank, a long and substantial bridge was 
built over the Rind, the only one by Avliicli that river is crossed, just 
outside tiie town of Kora and immediately under the wails of ilie old 
Fort. In the Gazetteer it is incorrectly described as afoio old Mughal 
bridged' it is really due to a baniya, named Fatih Chand. The older 
Muiiamnuidan bridge, of which the abutments remain, a hundred yards 
or BO higher up the stream, Avas a very mneh smaller structure, appa- 
rently intended only as a private approach to the Fort. 

Zaiu-ul-abn-d-din's government is ftmthei-* commemorate il by the town 
of hdarganj, which he named after his son Jafai* ’Ali Khan. Here he stdi- 
tled some arlisans whom ho brought from Lucknow, and the tluxn? grand- 
Htms one of ilunvi sihl carry on what is the most notable a-rt-nrinufae- 
turc in ibis distrieh. Their hiisinoss is that of eotlon«piTutcu‘s, a.iul the 
peeul lardy of their Avork is that only the siiTi pier part oC the paitom 
is siampod, while all the llnor portions arc hand-puintctL Buil-ccwers^ 
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for lonfa an.l a varid.v of s.nali nHi.-lo.s for ..nlivo uso i„v wir.i 
Hh',v (lavo liKlmHo 1 hm>i. in M„> iu,ln( of .nnkintr ; Inii .|„.v I.nvr n,>w 
nuulo wo sown otirfnii.a, wluVI, vory handso.n,- nml oilooliv... an, I 
woiil,! oortninly ooimuiunl 11 Iiirf,w .s,lo in (ho Ktin.i.oan mai-Lol 

In whon fliM [,«,■(. „f d,,. |}„ah was inohnio.l in tiririd, (,.,.,v 
ioiy, NinM.I./ain.,.I.itlm.,Wi„’soh!oM .son, Ihikir'Al, K!.:in, unMvinino.l 
its ilui dmlHH iiiidr.i- ih\ tunv nil iMii. Ih^ iiddtd i mni 

<U (ho (.invn Fiiiohimr, ,,,Ilo.l nfto.-his mnno HakiiMainj. nn.i hoiv 
.huulK lus (owh bnilf ulwut 1815 A. 1). wi(h a n,ns,iUoau,) uti.w aoooss.n 
rio.s. l(. w a i^nnip of no ,!?n'a(. aivhiiooturni ,»ori( : hni l.oin- M.mnnul- 
odhy a M.wll ihiwor.i,w.lon'!Hul ooo.iiyini; a .•nn.s|.iou<ms' po.^it ion at 
;l-n jnnotKm _ul fout wain tlioma.u.hfan.s, it forms iho nulv nioinros.mo 
leiuniHt ni a Hiitgnlarly mean and aimtlradivi* ltn\a. 

Since (lion, no Mnhammadaii has boon in a nosiliou si.oml anv 
Tnonej npon la^hlin^^ Jfut.-a .^.roal numborof ilin.ln tomplos Jiavo arison 
some o which arc mtero,sfin<^ .spocimons of mo, lorn nativo ar.-hii,.oiniv’ 
t'spoomlly iwo sitnnioil in (ho oufskirts ofth.- loun ..f Khajnh.i ( h.,; 

ritese has a i|na.si-MniaimnimiaTMlt»nu\ the ofher a h}%di .sniiv ^vifh 

cluHtorino spiroloia in fho ohUfimla fashion, nml tl... fa'.,.,!,' of o ,..h 
iH n-ncolod in l.im water »f a iar.m- ami wolhlilloa masom.v ‘ tank. |h.(l, 

Wtn-e Iniilfabonf IlftyyoarsaKo by riidi l.icitl (nniors. 

Toany ono liko myself comini^ from saoh a tlmroiitjhlv Sliiham. 
mmhwimoi .luslrmt UH Halumislmhr, iho muliitmlo of Himla tomph's 
a i uvm- iJuH par ol (ho oountry is a very Ktrikin,., novohv in (ho 
Inmlsoapo. hm llm mos(, part (hoy arc small hriok huihliaV.s with 
l>laH(or uvcad.ns(o orna.no»t Um walls, nml aro sarnmantod Uy 

more Iroi, non y than orthodo. Hindu spiros. Thorn is 

monotony m iho dcmf,m ; bat .seen thron,!^h tho bdiaj,,. of (ho nmmm 
HU, mniimprrovcswiih which iho district, ahoami.s, ,hov aro unm'-oth 
and piclurmpm objeebs, and one .a- mm-c of ilanu is visihl’o from ah,, os 
every muKle pond, of view in the noitrhlnmrhoo,! of a vilh.-m oral . ' 

.. "™;; 

»1«S» to„k ; 

and. Jim two toinpk-s ubovo.mouti«ne,l are on n 1,,,^,., ,, J 

usmhbnt aro typutnl as regards, reatmont. In hod, dm' -mao, J .. r 
in pleaHiag, and in the domed example Urn da horato imimo,i i ‘ 

' i.; r.'. 

as ,.- ;7 .. 

v.l»o. Mj. »ta, brM „.d meomploh, u. ll„,, 
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it lias ])ccii inali^niecl. In fact I believe tlierc is scai’celj a district in 
India about which, snob a remark conld be made with trutli, though it 
is popnladj stated with regard to many. Giveii a slight faculty of 
olisecvatioii, every part of the country will bo .found to abound witli 
interest, not only as regards relics of the past but also in indications 
of stili existent powers and capabilities. 

Two ehisses of the community are deserving of special notice ; 1st, the 
Singrauivs, for their singularity ; and 2ndly, the Gautani Tinikurs, for their 
ininibcr and importance. The Singraurs are not mentioned by name in 
any book tliat I have seen ; not even in tlio local Gazetteer, where tlie 
people, who so sfc}de themselves, arc included imdor the generic designa- 
tion of Lodlias. Of this tribe they may be an offshoot, but they differ 
in many resjieets from tlie common stock. They are found onlj^ in the 
Ekdahi, Kluiga and Khakhreru Tahsils, where tliey form almost the en- 
tire population of several villages and own a considerable quantity of 
land. As a corruption of tlie Sanskrit Sringavera, Singraur is the mo- 
dern name of the Gluit, in the Nawab-ganj Pargaiia of Gic Allalial>a,d 
district, when‘. (a<s is told in the Ramayaua) Banra, Sita a.nd Lakshman 
wei'o terried across the Ganges by the Nisluid chief Guha. Not only 
is them this ideiitiiy of name, but the tribal designation Lodha (which 
is fur InbJhlka) is a fair 0 (piivalc,ut in meaning to the chissical hfishhL 
b^onie tihiditional connection between the pO(.)ple called Singraur ami the 
plu(a‘ Singra-ur might therefore initurally he ex]feetcd ; but so far as I 
could ascertain, none such exists. All the SingTaa,irs of Mkdala ])ear the 
title of Rtiwat, which was confeiTod upon them by the Emperor ..ikbar, 
after visit to that town, in which he was attended by Ins famous iniuis- 
le!‘, Birbal, whos<^ mother’s sister lived there. All they could tell me as 
to their origin was that tiny came, in the time of the Pomars, from the 
ncighbouihood of .Banda., south of the Jamima; which is in exactly the 
opposite direcli(,)n from thi^ Biugniin* (ilult, on tiie Gauges, which is to 
the norili. 

According to a very widely accepi-ed tradition, tlie Gautani Tha- 
kurs once owned tlie whole of the present Eatohpur district, ti^gotber 
with much adjoining teriitory on both sides of the Ganges. They claim 
descent Itoui the Yedic saint Gotama, who is also the reputed ancestor 
of the Sakya irihe, of whom sprung tlie great Buddha ; whence, in many 
ctaiutries where his .religion flourishes, he is popularly known by Ids 
pa.troiiymi(s (hinta.ina. The Gautam liaja .had his [irimdpa.! stnii at 
Algal, a small secluded village in the Kora Pargaaia, buried iu llie rutviues 
of till' river ftiud. Possibly tlic old Fori wa.H so named as fornduga imtu- 
ral ' bard oidiarrier (which is themuauiug of the fSaaiskrit taujula) against 
the approach of an invader. Similarly, Riutl or Arind, the name of the 
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I'lvtM*, h ii. ^'oidmelioii fnr Aruulatiuh Hiilnlurr <4 wlucli 

would sri»in io ivfur not Hi> nnudi li!> tho dopll! of llio slnnnri io ilio 
inuruoHsibility of itn l>rt>kt‘n hunks. I1u' powor of tlu* hnud\ juu! llu* 
oxfoni of ds lomlory nmy luivo hotoj i^n'sdH oxafry'oralod. luul (aoluiidy 
HO cH\to!*!iul i‘V!tlonw. oF t lio huith of < lio loHul IriuliiioH fiuH ;\rl !>ooit mi|o 
pliod oNIior hy ooinH^ or t*op|H*r«|»litU‘ iii,srri|itions, hh for I ho iliifnii niul 
(hjhurwfir nor in toni|dos f>l‘ widhuMUHiaiinn! ihiuluni foiiiHla- 

I'ioin sntdniH n.4 tost tho woullhtuni nui^itidrn*onoo of tlio tduimlots, Xtd^ 
IlitU’ di>tlu‘ Muhiuninadan ohroitoj^runluH’s nutko {unoh nu nunn mF iIh- 
Uusiu^ >s{ tlio hnporinl ror<*os to w hioh t lio Arynl Unju aitri- 
hnios t ho total dLsapponranoo of all Ids fandl) ri-t*ords. Hu far nl'^o as I 
mn a.wan\ tlioro aro no oxtonsivo ruins at Aru.ak stioli as ndirln Ih' 
i^xpooiod at a place whiidj hn' Jtnauy iHadurios was tin* eapiful of an ioilo. 
iHUuliHii priueipaltiy. Ihii on this 1 ojujiad s|nnik fnnti porMnial 

knowledge, ns I have ntfver visited t!ies|H>i. ‘Not only Is it far oi? I lie 
beaten Iraok, hid the Ha ja dislikes heinj^^ seen hv Huri^lH aius, as his por- 
sunui surroundiupfs nre simply those of a smail ytHmuun and a vi>ii dioia” 
ted. ohieily by euriixsiiy ini^u'bt be regarded as afi in* ruNifun To , snob 
OKtrimie indiis'eiu‘e is bo tiow re<lu(‘e(k that hss eldest s*nn ami runs* tpirio* 
I3" the bi'ir io one of the iddest tides in hulia, is non a ronstiddi* ui 
the ibuiiirpur lhdi<*eon aHalary nf Hs. Ithuimtdln and without mmds |mw-^ 
pi'ct- i'd‘ piHnnoiiiun tm ntmoiinl of his imperfeei edtietifiom 11u* setauid 
Hon tiiiH been ^iveii a silia.U Heholarship for Ids support, joid is n pupil in 
ilu' (hivertunenf school in the town <d' iMiti'hpiux but tlnue^di to soars ut’ 
ngi% he is only in the IHb elnss ; and tlius then* is lilt lit pri»speef of itiiy 
nndval of the fnndly fortuntxs in ibis gtmernlion, 

Ab a Bill oE' to die want of nuitemi eorroboniliiui for fin* high prO" 
toBions of the Argal pedigrees it must bi' <diKerved that the gnnils iimi 
BtigmiioiiB to widcfi ndbronco m therein irwdt* are all neeepled ns Irui* by 
eognato tribes in clilTerent parts of t!m Province, who Isaxi* oiivittindy 110 
intercBi In nminbdning a betitions legend of fhuilain preo'iidneiiee anil 
their owi> conipiwnti VO inforiority. It nmy iiiso be noted iltid acoordinu’ 
to a local saying, men! ioned by Uen» Oitnidnghiiin in VoL X! of fdie 
Arclanological Survey*, there %vaH one^o a brick temple at fwaTy kos along 
iluj bank of the Rind, The word * bank' loiist of eourhc be interpridcfl 
in its very widosi mnm m iwcbrding tlai whole of the vidley niid iIb 
neighbourhood, and tho ^koB* m lueaidng not tliid the tfunples were at 
regular intervals of that diHlancJO, but timt they wc're vtny nniiicroiirt iiiitl 
tdime togothor. The two templw of Ihhm mid Tindnli might tiiim be 
incliiibal in the eerieSi together with tinmo thui tlu^ lleiieml deserilicM in 
the adjoining Parpina of B&fh Salimpur, and all mny with grcnl jdaiiKn 
Mlity bo ascribed to the Gautam lliijriB, who Imvt' ahvays laieti spmdiilly 
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coiinected witli tlic Bind river. Unfortunately > there are no inscrip- 
tions to confirm this eonjectui'c, but some nmy yet be discovered. Ac- 
cordingly, I tliink it desirable that the whole of tlie Raja’s pedigree, as 
accepted by himself, should be ptit on record. The MS. in his possession 
from which I triuislato was written out about 60 years ago by one of tlie 
Ivantingos of the Cawnpiir district, which up to 1826 included the present 
Eatelipiir district as a subdivision. It was evidently the work of a very 
careless or illiterate scribe, and is in several places quite iiuintelligible both 
to myself and to members of the family. In the luytliological portion some 
well-known names are so grossly misspelt that they would defy recog- 
nition imt for the context ; thns Santa, daughter of Somapad, appears as 
Sauta, daughter of Lomaya ; p and y, wliich in Ragari are much alike, 
having been confused by tlie copyist. The MS. w^ould seem to have been 
consulted by Sir H. Elliot, before writing his article on the Gaiitanis in 
the Supplemental Glossary, and he has extracted from it all the facts of 
most conspicuous interest. Bnt the coinpleie genealogy, tliough for 
many generaiions it is only a bare string of names, may possildy here- 
after bo of service in ]iclph>g to fix a date or determine a person inen- 
tioued ill some uthci' record. 

Peiliijree of the Oantani Rajputs and of IMja Ganpat Sinh, of Arg a f 
written out bg Ildui Baldish, Kdnnngo of Sdrk Salhnpur, acoonlmg io 
the order of the Cotlecior of Cawnpur (c 1826 A. D.), 

1. Bnilima. 

2, Anginis. 

Medhatithi. 

4. Gautama, 

^^lie celebrated a sacrifice at the hermitage of the Rishi Gokarna, 
from which s]n*ung tlio four Kshatriya clans, the Chauiian, Parihar, 
Pa, mar and Sulaiikhi.”^^ 

5. Satauand. 

6. Saradvau. 

7. Saianik. 

8. Viblijuuiak. 

“ This was the time of Drona, Kripa atid Asvaithama.*^ 

iK Sringi Rishi (Eishya-sringa) ** who married Santa, daughter 
of Somapad.” 

Jo. Ingi Rishi ; married Somantiti, daughter of A jay pa!, tho 
(hihrwar Raja of Kanauj. Her dowiy included all the la;nd hf?ivvt‘en 
Prayiig and Ihirdwiir, and from this date the family, wise formerly were 

^ Keir‘s enpiefi from tho MB. are marked with inverted connmia to ilistingnnsb 
thorn iVuui adiUtioairi of my own. 


fNo. 



8, nnnvj^r— on ^hr Folvhpm' /^/-v/^vV/. 

Briihinatis bng’ati ltM%*}ll BuanKt^lvos KHlinh’iyan/* uflu‘r aiillHiri** 

lM'S u'iv<' iho liiiiilNof tlu) tluWiU* aa from Katunij to Ktir;i, nln<*h is hhu'Ii 
jiiort' iaft'lliiriljlo, 

\ i, ib’i ja ibiiaih Dav. 

lib R;ija. Anil i)vv^ ** Iniili Ihn fori, of Ar;raf on llio .siii* fonsioi’ly 
oallod Muhak»'l\a/' 

In proof of lluMnu‘ioa{ ^rtnibr of i I h‘ spot . iIh* ioflowin'r ^o^’ o is 
siituhab wln(‘h iurhnIiNS I\luhak;iva as ouo of nino fauuMos plaoi’s of pilop i- 
m||e : 

Roaukal.n Sukarah^ Kasi\ iC.alf, Kiiku Batosvarau, 

Kfilaiijara, ]\lahaka)a, llkhalA anva ninkuikiin 
Tlu‘ sanu^ vorso is <(Uott‘tk in a- niort' {‘tsrrupf baain l»y Co n. 
bam in Vol. X.VII of tho Airlarolooioa! Sarvoy, and for Malniloha, 
wlnclp ii mav be notefk ks (uio «»f tlieless eonnnon aainosof Mafiadox, lu^ 
gives J^laliakala, Tin's he explains fe/ao/sn/ prr by rjion, a 

of 1 liave never lu*ar<k unless Ujam is a mi-^prinl fi»r rjain. 

llkhala lie was luld meant sinqdy ‘auysaei'od piaee ’ like fo 'Vf; bm 
the faek seems (pmsl ioiiablm I am tnori* inelimni fo take if as the 
proper name of a partieular Ita-alily, possibfi the v}llap:o nn ihe J;u?HU!a 
(more eommoniy sped ( HJila ) \\ hieh has latidy ijeeoif?o lamniK as fbo 
Ih'jhI i*f lht‘ new Agra eanal. Hen* wasa iomb (now pulled flowti) wlnVIi 
iHjrcMiu iimeriptiou dafcul in the reign of Che Bmperor llfilntislt ^ llilib 
liidtO A. i).) wliieh evidiUiees the nnli^pjity of the silie As to the oilier 
plae(‘s ; llenuka> is on the Narmmhi near Jfthnipur *, Shknra is 8or»ni 
111 bho Htu disirieii Kitsi is of eonrse lleniin*s; Kali is perluips Chileiitlii; 
Killa may he KarP’t' nii tluf Kalehpnr bonier; Ilnlesiir is in .Agnn thougfi 
I i does not appear why the name is given in the iluul number; lunl 
Knlunjam is the fannms fori in BniuhdklmniL 
iJi Raja Biilb’luuira i)cv, 

14, Ibija Siirnin Dev. 

Ih. Ibiju Briman Dev, 
iJk Ibija IHivajaimui Dev. 

17. Raja Biilvmait Dev. 

18. Raja Bioisfllinr Dev. 

11), Riija Bnii-clliar Dev. 

20, R4jn. Agriiinlra Dev. 

21, Rija DevanI Dev, 

22, Raja Simalya Dev *4ndlfc forts at Silitvan amt Bnnii/* vi!« 
luges in the Fati)li{mr disiriei. 

22. Rilja Maliiridm Dav. 

24. IMja Jagat Dev. • ’ ■ ' ' 

25. Edja BWmipil Dav» . ' " ; ' ■’ 
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2G. liaja Gandliarv Dev. 

27. R.a.ja Iiidrajit Dev. 

28. liaja Braliin Dev. 

29. Raja Ghliatradliav Dev. 

30. Raja Raiii-dev Said. 

31. Raja Nirmaii Dev. 

32. Raja Pritliiiraj Dev. 

33. Raja Tilalvdliar Dev. 

34. Raja Dlnrinan Dev. 

35. Raja Satrajit Dev. 

, 36.' Raja BMpil Dev. 

37. R-aja Paricliliat Dev. 

'38. .Raja Mahipal Dev. 

39. Raja Vishniidliar Dev ‘Umilt a fort and palace at Faraieha’^ 
near'Argal, 

40. Raja Kliasuman Dev. 

41. Raja, Siirajtuiu Dev. 

42. Raja Mukritniani Dev. 

43. Raja Cliandrajuani Dev. The Gautams of the Mirzapnv dis- 
trict, who lire very ninnorons there, say that tliey migrated From Argal 
in the time of Raja Oha-iidra Sen. Tins name does not occur in, the 
pedigree, but Chandra, maul is a near approach to it. 

44. Raja Karan Dev. 

45. Raja Snlya Dev, “ fortified SilauH.’’ 

40, Raja Gang Dev. “ founded Kunvarpiir.” 

47. Raja, Dhirpunir Dev, “ fought many times with Prithiraj and 
the IMnhammadans. ,His Rani went to bathe at Prayiig : ^vas assaulted 
by the Subadar of Azimabad; Bhau and Bibhau of ]\lujl-pa,ttan, avIio 
also had gone there to l^atlie, came to her rescue and beat off her assail- 
ants. In return fur this help, Bhupal Sifih, Gantaiu, oF Bhaupnr, gave 
Ids sister in marriage to Bhau with a dowxy of 1400 vilhiges on the other 
side ot‘ the Gaiiges. Their son'*' was Tilok Cliand, the Rao of Dauriya 
Khcra. "Bhiipal Sifih, Gautam, was recognized as Rao of Gobha, and 
Purguna Jar was ids jagir.’’ Tlxe Rani’s cliampions were of the Bans 
clan, and the villages given in dowry constitute the tract oF country 
kiunvn us Baiswara, whi(di includes the greater part of the two Oudh 
districts of U iiao and Rae Bareli. Mr. Elliot in his ‘ Chronicles of ITiuio ’ 
gives a. mueh more detailed voi’sion of the above huuoiis imnthmt, and 
suggesi.s wiili giH'at- probability that the sccuo of iho ailempted ra[)e wu,b 
not at AUahaba.d, Imt at .Raksar, another famous bathing- place, mueh 

SSoa ' luay In* nsed uHlofiidtoly ; Mr. Elliot represouis lum as seventh iu 
ilcBceiii and pats him ubtuii the year 1400 A*. .-I). . 
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oloKi'i- i,o HIiaupiMMimi <i) nniiriya Klu>ni. Miuiii jiiUinn is in ilii- 
Dniciiim. TIui (lautiiins (if niiiuipiir :irn di.sliiiuniiKiHMihy (lu« (iiint.f 
HiiAvtii, ami (liosoiif (iolilia (Mk' ini\( villa, I'c io Ary'al l inv' .still .slvlvil 
Hiitw. Hlimumi' (for Hlmva-ptir, Hlmva hoiii..' a tiainr of Siwi ) i.soii'dio 
ri}j;1ii lnuik of Mu« (Jatiffos; imutfiliairly lirlovv Sivaraijnir. 

■I'M. .Uajii, Hatn Hoit l>rv, “marriiai flir sksicr of ,lav Cliaii,!, (lie 
(lalinviir liajii, of Kumiuj. Ua.l many Hirlus with i|i.« .\!nlmiuiu;ol,nis.” 
Tliivs popular uU'iiiiliraf ion of i ho Haf hors with (ho {ialinvai'.s is (toiii-o- 
alilo. U. is wry iiman’Iaia to what rla.n (ho oarlior liaja.s of Kaimti j ivally 
holon,ii-od. 'i’ho ntont faiuoiiH of thoiii was lihoja I, wla> roiu-iio.l fr, xii 
K(!() to M'.H) A. 1). ami was suooootloii hy Muiiotalia I'al. ’.m] ; Hli.ij;,, 
Deva II, lt2h to KoO ; anri V'iaayak I’ai. IValto h?,-., .,i| j,, pj,.,.,,, , 
of falher !iml son. A poriod of distnrhinioo thon .sooins lo huNo f.iHmvoil, 
and owniually K'anatij was coinpurud ahout IttJ.'i A. i), hy Kama., sou of 
Oanjxaya, the Raja of Cliudi iioar .hihaljoir. Ho. howowr, was noi Ion..' 
aflor c.vpolloii hy Chandra Dova. who fontidod tlo! woll-kn.iwii R ttli><r 
dynasty, whioh lorniinaiod with day (diaad, iito n\al of f'l-ithi Ihij. 
Tho swpiom'o of ownls (has .stalrd has boon workod oat. with innr'li 
in,!ji!nui(y hy Dr. Horrnlo, who further roii,jrrtnre.s that Chandra Diwa’s 
father, '.Ma.liii'lia.ndra. (son of da.soviondia) is f ho sume as .Maliiiula of 
(ho I’lUa dynasty of Henares, who.se father’s name is a’h Vit;niha. 

jiala. Ho was ii ihiddhisi, its his elde.st. son and Ids deseeodaids eon- 
finned to he HI! their kini^doiu (Hihar) was subdued by tiie .Muluintnm.. 

daus. 'i'bo yoiin.trer soin Cliiutd.-it Dev.i, la mini' a Urahnmnisi. 

('.stablislH'd his wipitid (d Kantiuj, whoro ho wiin s(ieeet>ded hy Mmbn 
Pal, Gohimi Chantim, Hijay Ciiandiu ami limdly day Cimiid, 

49. Raja Raling Dov, “ built tlw Ktim foVl,"* 'I'his was to u j.^reuf 
extont rebuilt three gonemtions later hy Rijli Khan after heeomittg a 
Muhammadan. Nothing now romahm of it but (he most|ne and this too 
would seem to he of somewhat inter date. I’he sit<. is a high elitf eotu. 
manding n, very oxtonsive view of the Ifind ravines. 'I'lm hniidiii''s 
wore dismantled shortly before the mutiny ami the maleriids niilir.ed In 
ilio coiiBimt'lion of the ncjw Tahsiii 

50. RajaSi'driij Dev. “gave ayilpiroffri viUiiges ahuut Sivar.-ii. 
pur to Parmal of Maholw” after the defeat of Hte Clmmlebs by I’ritbiraj. 
But this seems irreconcilnblo with the pnwiotis s(nl<<meni ( hiif’ N.i, 1.7 was 
a contemporary of Frithiraj’s. This Sivuriijpiir is a difereiit f,hm> from 
that mentioned above ami is in the Cawn[iur dist rict. 

FiL iUja MuWj Dov, “ hail twu sous, of whom 

62. Bdja Dev PAl Dov was the elder : the yoiingi.w llijuy Kinh be* 
camo a Mulmtamadan and took tho uamo of Bijii’ Khan, 'rtu' Ri'ija gave 
12 viRagos to the Banpur Gautatnss built a fort and tank at Rahnsi ; 
fought agaimt tho Emperor.” Another brother, whose name k variously 
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given as Bair or Bariar, or Bilial Sinh, also became a Mail lanimaila.n ami 
took Ihe iiaiuo of Bnlnidm’ Kliaii, and built a fort at Garbi Jar, wbiclii is 
►still owned bv iiivS descendants. 

b.’k Itfija 'Mam ].)ev J*crea.ted the Baiia of Cliilli, witli of GO 

villages in tlm neigh bonrliood of Ma-jliawan ” in Pargana Sa!’h Salimpiir. 

5 k llajai BJiaiiraj Dev ‘kgave Har Sinli Dev the title of Rav-at 
wiBi ]5]uuipur and other 14 villages. Gave Bednki to Kedaiva Kapa- 
riya; Mnjhilgauw to Nilmani, Kurini, and Cliandpiir to Ciiand, a Bhat.’' 
Bed, iiki must mean the town of Bindki, which is now common]}^ said to 
dei'ive its name from Bandagi Sliah, a Mnliammadaii fakir whom Kirat 
Sinh, one of the Gaiitain Rajas, had taken under his protection. The 
Kapjiriyas are a wandering tribe who go romid to houses after a birth, 
singing congratulatoi*y songs and receiving small presents in return. 
.Kcdar, to whom tlie grant was made, is said to have contrived the escape 
of one of the Raja’s sons, wiio was kept as a hostage by the Miihamma- 
dans. • 

55. Raja, ►Saliadev^ Raj. 

5ih Ikijn. iia,(diluuan Dev. 

57. R.ijji Bir Sinh Dev married a daughter of ihe Gaharwdr of 
Bijaipiir, Fcuiglit 2*2 IniDk^s Urgainst the .Emperor. Gave ihe Chaiidlira- 
liat of lhirga,na Kora tt.> Jagaubansi BnihruaTis ; 28 villages and the 
comma, ml of his army to the Alhaiya Gautams ; 12^ villages including 
Rampur to Laia, Tandsi Lai, .Karmhir; and made ;i, Raj Kumar of Kka- 
iniuli with, a graait th: 4 villages.’’ The Atliaiya Gauiams (wito evidently 
dmavt? theii* naane froiti the 28 (alltals) villages tim.t were g!*anU‘d them) 
a, re said Isavt; been Jinwa,rs by descent and to have ingratiated tliem- 
selves with the Raja, by leaching him ihe game of chess. 

58. Raja. Mada.n Dev. 

5h. Raja iMin Dev. 

GO. Raja ilariharan Dtw “ fought against the lhu[)eror llunrivsiu 
at Kalpiaml i lamii’pura,!Hl viuis tiefeated.” Thisajjpears to be tlie tin'iditg 
point in the fm-tunes til! the family, who had lispnnsed iht? ca.ust‘ <.>f 8her 
Sluih and were thus imuhed out for vengea,uce by ILuinayun on his 
return to India,. In the Giwet Leer the Raja’s name is incorrectly g-iven 
as Ha, reha ran. 

GL Rhjti Ssingram Dev, 

Gri. Ikija Bhairon 8iihi defeated by the einpiu'ur, wlih ioi;U ruui 

of ilu‘ family.” 

Raja llamir Dev "*' defeatmi by Hhahjahan.” 

tUe Raja. Bhagavatit Dev nraaaaed a dU'Ughitn* of the Hoinbaas 
H/ija of Briddpgaa’h. The family Fort destroyed !>y ShabjahduG’ 

G5, Raja I ud raj it Dev. 


fT* ile*Hjmphij t[f Imha, 


[Kan, 
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Hui^nr 8 ,‘ili i)cn% It^n# A. IK 

. K»7, iiajn llarihd Dev, Ur^ A. Ih ‘Mefeafinl hy Snlni«!ar;^ 
Haja, lUtiuimf llahiuiiH’ Dev, hDf» A. D. 
hVija AelmI 8inli Di‘v, I0S7 A,. I). ni.vlV*!i„f.ed, in 1727 liy 
Sandai KIniiu Dtler desitiiHioit nf all t lie Kuuily |*rH|Hai) 

7il liajaSadan Kinh Dev ,1720 A. D, 

71, Jlaja Ainiiit SinJu. liAA.A. IK 

72 , IKija I'laiipai Kiiili, 7 A. D. 

7 :l Raja Dal Sliio llaiu ^Inlu born 1807 A. iK, 

74 . Kutivar Ratal Sinb, 


On the Geogmphjj nf Tmlia in ihe Tkvi^jn Akhnr* f’art IL - — Bij JoTf!^ 

B. 0 , 8 . 

(With a ^fsip.) 

' ' Ko. IL Bvbah iliiiAa., 

Li reemmiriu‘Bn|if the ilelnilH of tliD tarp» «fi«l j*t**nj‘fiw 

very great fliiliriiltie.s lifivi' to be 1'iieeiudeiH‘iL It ih imi ho iimefi llwl 
eliaiigvH bave inktai for that ban lia|»|»eiuMl vvery liere ; Ivul tjiiii 

for a long liuie paai iio fveoril ium been ke|*l of Kurli eliiiiigrH, mtlier 
ilanv ban been at em» time na elTert liMibbivnile nil fmca'H of llieiig tiiul 
aioiiioiber a pelicj of ileUberatelj refmiiiiiig fruiii eiM|iifriiig into tbeiii, 
The inieniieiial falHifuiaiion of the I meal rn'ords by t be Inter Miiliain- 
iimdau HnbalidiOT, atul tiiu IVrrimiieiit HeDleineiit of LunI i’oniwiillia 
Lave ei'icli In tin own way ih\m^ nmeb to elTnee llie former |joliiieiil geo- 
gmpby, Thai ao many of the obi fmegarmlm are hi ill inietnible In flue 
more to tlie cmmervaiive iuntineta of tbt^ |ieo|ilei tluiii to miy e»ire that 
bas boon boatowod npoii Dm matter by llione la mifburiiv, 

,Evon in Todar Ala I'a time part h of ililuir whoii to liave becai Kiimf- 
wimt imporfootly known. In the whole of t be large Barkiir of Miirigir 
(now generally writtcm Monghyr) the iireim of Ihe iiiulnils are wnaling, 
and iiKwmo of the other SarkiifH alao wij thal fireiiH oiiiiHed bore and 
there. The information regarding Ihe eoidingmilH fd Imrse inn I font 
Boldiery to be fttriiished k not given in detiiil bir encdt iiialml bat in mogi. 
cimw only iti the lump for twh Sirrkilr^ ami the mnivn or tribes of tim 
propriety families ai’O only meiilbawd ti few tfiHlatiee»4, Aforeever 
there are largo s»ae on the map wlibh tmi not eoveriMi by nnv nf Hn, 
mahak named in, Ihe lists, and whioh we miwt ttierelVire mmmm in hiive 
been nnassossed, and probably miiiihabltecl, in thope day#. 
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When we examine the extent and boundaries of the whole province 
as given in the Ain we find nevertheless that they correspond tolerably 
ciosoly to those of the px’esent day. The length is said to be from Garhi 
to .Rohtas 120 kos. Garhi is the old fort now known as Tehigarhi a 
little to the west of Sahibganj at the point where the Santhal Hills touch 
tlio Ganges. This fort was x’egarded as the key of Bengal, and the be- 
ginning of that province. By Rohtas we must understand, not tlie 
liistorical fortress of that name, but the western boundary of the Sarkar 
of which it was the capital, for the fortress itself as will be seen from 
the map lies far to the east of the boundary. Taking Akbar’s kos at 
about 2i English miles, ^ the distaxice would be about 300 miles ; but this 
must have been obtained by measuring along the then existing roads, 
for the actual distance as the crow dies is only 210 miles. 

Similarly the breadth from north to sonth, which is vaguely de- 
scribed as being from Tirhnt to the hill ranges, meaning evidently the 
northern ranges of the Vindhyas, is given as 110 kos = 275 miles. But 
measuring as the crow flies on the modern map from the northern boun- 
dary of Tirhut to the southern boundary of Moiighyr,t we find the 
actual distance not more than 160 miles. It will also be seen further on 
that some of the nialials included in Sarkar Tirhut are now under Nepal, 
and that it is impossible to decide how far to the south among the 
seattcu'cd and broken groups of hills which run all tlirough this part of 
the Siibah, Miihainmadan power, or at any rate Muhammadan pretensions, 
extended. 

Alml FuvJ states tlio boundaries of the Subah as follows. On tlio 
east Rubah. Bangalah (Bengal), on the vvest Subahs Ilaliabadand Avadh, 
on tlie north and south high mountains, meaning of course the Hima- 
layas and Vindhyas respectively. These boundaries correspond with 
tolei’able accuracy to the present ones on the east and west, though tliey 
can hardly be said to be defined at ail on the nortli axid south any more 
than they are in the present day. On the north disputes with the Nepal 
State have recurred at intervals down to the present time, and on the 
south the boundaries between districts in the Bihar Province and those 
in Chota, Nagpur are varied from time to time to suit the exigencies of 
modern administration. The country is hilly and irregular, and it is 
diiricrilfc to draw a definite line of demarcation between the tmets inliabi- 
ted by an Aryan populnlion, and those inhabited by Kolarian and I)ra\d,- 
diau trilioH, such as Santhals, Khonds and Koles, The former only 
would, it may be supposed, be included in the Sni)a]i. 

* Elliot. Races of N. W. F. vol. ii, p. 194. The exact loagfcli is 2 miles 4 furlongs 
158 yards, 

f I mean the modoru districts boaring those names, not the Sarkars of the AEn. 
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ifll lleriHiVH Ihf Gc^^p'iifhii of 

Tht’ ^^otjUieru hrnuohirv has hi iaiM- silwavs Inani \!v:nr aiul undo- 
IhuaL 'riio Mufuniiiinaiiaa ha'oot- ouHsi>! fht’\ klal, ihiirtlv 

hvvn\ Inno Ihhmi vory onsily iH-ahat haok from Urokou iw iSMiBha, 

atul it ^M\i hi* sro.u furlkornn hnu rvi*u t ho iii‘-h_i:fh{t 4 '’nff {ull: uh.ob out- 

in f wo tlu* smUlnTH |»;ui of thojinwiiua* on t Iso U.onvwH ai 

Alunirir^ nnuain indo|»riuloni' ilowm to n rtnu|nir;tl i\ oli lafo poriod. atut 
how the iui!iu‘s of tiumnahals in Sarkur tlih.ir and Mintau* lo 

tlu* Hi‘ulU*rnd na.uu’i' of M!ilininn.tailnn |*ourr in llio.^o 

1 'ho ilnn,i:vs, and Uiimink nro inoni’i«nir<i a*i fho ohirf !' 5 \t‘rs nf 

Hat jiro\ iiuHS and a {nh I'ifylnc |ioWor is ax'rihnl fo flu* walors of llio 
Stan 'tins is into only of ooriuin i’n Ha' n[tM 4 'r pari of ifs oourso, 

It. IS also oorrtna ly Htah'd I hai tlioSni, XaritaJda aa+l iHoilji all 

riso closo to oa,eii lithtn* on tho Ainarkantak Jiiouniai!!. ihit on iho 
wliulo tlu'i^^iaa^'raphiiMil iloiails ri’onrdun! this Snhali am du**ult'(i!\ 
wlien t*ont.rastnil \vith tin.'sn of iSnhalus la’iiror tlii' 

dkHlari\lars Si I ihniunit. oCA. I>, hniotl nnalha oil <ni1\ CorahiHilt 

a 'earitriry, a fresii SiY|^tk..|vit;n:lt■ Irnvarra' lH*r;n aiaflo in Hio ys’itr f»f 

.Aairanit/.eh, ,A. I'h iii-^ka—hy 11*104*11 flu* tolal rovinuuMd' ila* jnaaiiU'r was 
'rnised iTom Hft^^livo toinphty-hvo lakl'is Ihio otil) loiriwtrial r'ltaiigo was 
iho division of tin* ohi Sarkar of Unlilas inln hvo ; Ihihtn.H and Hhojphn. 

Tltis Siaflvnionf did Hof- rmnain in lorno so loin^ ns ils prodarrSNOr 
lia\'iny^ hoon snpnrsodrd in IToVk ni a Ihno wljon llin poOua" of llio .\l!ii(ti!il 
dynasty laui viiitially oofoi^ loan and, hy a frwdi Si'Hh'inonl tlio didailH 
of wliinli Worn rarriod ont hy danaki Ufim tin* Xaih IHniiii of llihfir» 
u Ildar tin) onlrrs of Alt Vnrdi Khan* Suhalidnr of lloip^jil. Tlio ravoiiiio 
was now furl hnr misad to ninoly*!lvn and n half lakhs, /\tl!ti»in,*ii l!i« 
oltl tatrriiorini -divisioim of Snrkars juul innimis nmmiuod iioiidiadly nu* 
clmni(iM,h tlwrn wtnv nnvnrfclioWsH in rtnilify wry groat vliunitvs madia li 
would knid 1110 too far from iny preseiU* snhjwi to onlor into dtiails of 
iliwscudjatigrs* atnl tliny uoidd not bn undorsfood williotit ndVaaoinn to 
otlinhd nni.|M wdiinli ai-p not nvnikbln to thn |iuh!in. 'ria^ ofijtHd niniad at 
was iho inurnasn of tho nwnnun Invind from tin* |»n<*pln lu llm Idglinst 
pmcUnaliltJ puinK whitn tltn ineruase of ivvniiun paiahln lo llir will ml 
yovonomnit sliontd bn m ^laall m possible* so that tlu-na mighi. iviiiniii 

* Tkwn Is aftpamHly an iH'rur iiUlitU\?rsmii hC ilu' Ain iVul. h p. 4 ir»| 
wk'fo tlin Bmi U wild to bdHiiio frorri ila- iiori It of frotH tl«n 

iuutln Thn imi h hnto, kwiwt-r, rr»rr«|'it, Tkit ihv Hwj rh-hiir frofn 

fckp aitmikii iif Mttttir m th» iwat.of Janaiaifi, If win rwi 4 ili*. aonliffal 

orj^ yi^ wottW tlia tdtugwi, wlihli l|n»sS fill 

into tho atiHBO* ftom tto BOrtli opppo»Jts Miiitir. (tn- w.ml i.t- 

prModing ^ way 'W for M miU ' m-w i’ «m AluJ fwi 

ouiiiloys Hindi wordAi • , i 
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a very great diifcreiice between wliat the Siibahdar had to receive from 
those below .iiim, and what ho had to pay to those above iiiiii ; such 
dilTerenee natiually going into his own pocket. Auotlier oliject was to 
carve out tor favourites and dependants new estates in various parts of 
the province witlioiit reducing to a correspoiuiing extent the reveimo 
denuiudchle t'roin the landholders whose estates wore thus encroaclied 
iqiou iuid diniinislied. ^Yith this view a vdllage here and a village there, 
n. few bigluis iu one place and a few more in auotlier, were created into 
au estate, tli.e grantee of w'hich had to pay a certain revenue, wliile the 
persons from, whose estates these pilferings had been made still co.ntinued 
to pay their old rent, or at most a rent ojily slightly .reduced, 

Tlicse tactics were followed by large proprietors in respect of their 
own estates, and in fact every one who was powerful euoiigli to i*ob tlio 
Bi:dc or his neighbours, rolibed to his heart’s content. In addition 
to this cousta.nt s}K)liation and forcible transfer of estates, there was the 
um*easiug resiimjitiou of rent-free tenures, and the creation ol all sorts 
of fresh itnposts, under the generic title ol: sdlr or “ reiiia, intier,” and 
other <p.iaint technical names, mostly in order provitlc an incoiuo for 
1 1.10 various ranks of uHiciais, or to meet some now extra va.ga.nco of the 
Su!)a.hda,r himself. VYJiosuever wishes to bewilder himself by an exainina- 
tii)n of this extraordinary complication of rovoiiue matters, may .read 
Hr. J. Ora Ill’s Analysis of the Jbhininces of Bcjigal, and may wonder at, 
though he will pro])a.bly not understand, the remarkable skill with which 
the writer disentangles tlm web of accounts, and produces as the result 
the '0.la.nia itishklus baiidobasti ” of A. I). 171)5, on which, the Pernia- 
iicut Seitlemeuti was based. Witli the Permanent Settlement the eurtain 
falls on the siil>jeet ; a,nd from that time to the pi'csent all is darkness. 

1 now [)roceed to the details of this Subah. I.t contained seven 
■. Sarkirs, mz . ' ' , ■ ■ . 

, Bihar. Hnji]mr. 

]\Iung{r. Saran. 

C i lamparan. T irlrii t. 

Eiilitas. 

(Comprising 100 mahals or parganalis. The total revenue is given 
iu the iiitroduetory remarks as clams 22, 10, 10, dOd of which dams 17, 
2b>, HI, 770 are from nukdl^ and dams 4, 02, 57, 030 Tliescj 

figures, !u)wever, do not agree with the result obtained by adiling togelher 
flif‘ iwv.unv of ea,eh of the seven 8arkars as giveti iu flu.) lisis which, 
follow I he ini roductlou. The total of the figures for the Harkars is 
dams 3H, 5i, IH, As regards t lie area no deOuUe siatcuumt can 

* Hee Tliojuas’s Pailxun kings of DeVlu, p, 3*S8, for a dlw^UBteiou as to ihe acca* 
nicy i)i' ..‘Uml Fu/Fh ligurus. 



1h^ amvinl nl, fm* tlurngh tlio tot id area ingKoii in fhe iiilrotlneiion an 
2*la4'tJ.«0 I IteHtHipiroH refer only to llie nieasiiml (i. f., iMiIli. 

vad'd) ari‘a ^‘wunhni paiminlali’* and in tin* Siirkar li.^ls deluiled arran 
arcMvaidini^ for all ilio pargamiliH of Hiirkar !^luiigir ami nianv of iIio.ho 
in the other >SurkiU.s, 

!. ^MiKxn llinia. 

4fl nmliala. Area higalm. llovtniiio Killdjmd darns iiiikd! 

nndei* the hem! rd* /.ahti^ and mikdi s 2,27ikt^'< Hiijiirgluli, Cuhlos vuiioms. 
2,115 ImiwdTdloO foot. 


l. 

AmvuL 

A7'hih^0 h o b. ‘tdithTHtl d. lOUll Ihot. 

2, 

l.ikhri. 

h. 10 Ik MJl/ddMMh 

a. 

Tkai*. 

40,'h^'liK 4 b, d, .15,200 d. Ilrahmaiis uml Afghans. 
2lHPi‘ooi. ■■ 

4. 

Am rein, 

24,187 h. 10 Ik l,821.n:]1 d. 10,0:15 s, 

5. 

Am hill. 

8,4'7,020 d. Brahmans 25m foot. 

<>. 

Ancdiha. 

lit, 200 h. 7 b, fK7<Ht,uuu tl. Afgliins. 2t^ Itorsm 100 
foot. ■ ■■ 

7, 

AidarL 

1,008 Ik IMk l,47/d8o ||, |{ri^viiflm. 20 liomn 200 
fold , , . 

«. 

Bilair \m hav 

ill. Has a find of sfoneand hiiriif hrioL 70 dV 8 ;i h 0 
Ik 5,5:ihl»*i7 d. 1^51,21^1 m, Iff horse, -0111 foot, 

ti. 

Bldiiiwnr, 

4>Sdl|0 Ik dll. IOm 1,1* I'O d, OOOO H. Hriiiiiiifiiis. 5iH’l 
. foot.. . 

10. 

Ilmwiik. 

1M1H Ik IHU. 2,700,510 d. IJiKllo s. Hluiiklr/aU 
dalm, liKt ft, mi. 

11. 

Pilicli. 

30,0:10 h. IB Ik 2,270,438 4.50,185 s. llntiiiniiiiM. 
500 fnot* 

12. 

Bidiri. 

20,000 Ik IB Ik 2,056,502 cL 85,7-17 s* tliljtnits* 20 
home. 400 fant. 

13. 

Patna* 

Has two forts, ono of hnnih the oihr^r of iiidaiiniL 
brirk 21,846 Ik H h. 14422,-1:10 d. !;i!,Ho7 «. 

14. 

I?liiilw4i‘L 

20,225 Ik 19 h 1,585,420 d. UH,12fl k, Haj|nifs. 20 
hnrso, 700 foot. 

15. 

Pfthrii 

12,283 Ik 6. Ik 941460 d. 18,560 «. Bmlimnns, 20 
horse. 400 foot. 

If.. 

Bldtnp/m 

10,862 b. 15. b, 824,584 tl 24,424 a. 

17. 

Panc|%. 

7273540 d« Jttbardalt. SOU Iimmi. 2000 foot. 


« mamwl lands la to 

standing fow/Mmfc iabi«<|a©ny|^ *4iiduW tim rminpi^ ui tim rtiytil 

(Qiuiil*« Awilyils, p* 2i§.) 
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18. 

Tiliulali. 

39,053 b. 12 b. 2,920,366 d, 232,080 s. Shekhzadahs 
20 horse. 300 foot. 

19. 

Jarar. 

12,930 b. 10 b. 979,363 d. 880 s. Sheldizadahs. 20 
horse. 500 foot. 

20. 

Clrir«‘anw. 

904,440 d. Brahmans. 20 horse, 300 foot. 

21. 

Jaycharnpa. 

620,000 d. Jabardah. 20 horse. 600 foot. 

22. 

D Ildar. 

262,500 d. 

28. 

Dhalvuair. 

215,680 d. 

24. 

Riih. 

250,100 d. Brahmans. 20. horse. 1500 foot. 

25. 

Ranipur. 

363,820 d. 

2G, 

Eujgarh. 

3,756 b. 12 b. 288,228 d. 17,225 s. 

27, 

Suiiant. 

36,780 b. 7. h. 28,24,180 d. 20 horse. 500 foot. 

28. 

Sanaii. 

32,514 b. 3 b. 2,537,080 d. 62,880 s. Kaytlis. 10 
horse. 200 foot. 

29. 


20,79,000 d. Eajpdts. 500 feet. 

30. 

Banda.il. 

24,962 b. 2 b. 1,889,956 d. Afghans. 500 foot. 

31. 

Biyur. 

Stone fort on top of a hill. 14,145 8 b. 1,250,591 d. 
Brahmans. 200 horse. 5000 foot. 

32. 

Ghayaspur. 

84,205 b. 5,657,290 d. 227,554 d. 

33. 

Gidhaiir. 

Stone fort on top of a hill in the middle of the jan- 
gle. 1,452,500 d. Eajputs. 259 horse. 10,000 foot. 

34. 

Jvatibhara. 

7,37,540 d.. 

35. 

Kabar. 

7,400 b. 9 b. 5,60,875 d. Kayaihs. 30 horse. 700 foot. 

3r>. 

Gull. 

374,880 d. Eajpnts. 100 horse. 1000 foot. 

37, 

Gbaii Bihar 

. 360,820 d. 

38. 

Karaupur. 

363,820 d. 

39. 

Gjiy;i. 

951 1). 74,270 d. 14,235 s. 

40. 

IMuiiir. 

89,039 b, 15 b. 7,049,179 d. 325,380 s. 

4L 

^lasandlui. 

67, 161 1). 10 b. 4,631,080 d. 

42. 

J\ialdah. 

28,1211). 9 b. 2,151,575 d. 49,805 s. Bralmiaiis. 100 
liorsc. 3000 foot. 

43. 

Manaiira. 

7,706 b. 6 b. 585,500 d. Brahmans. 20 liorse. 500 
foot. 

44. 

Alahair. 

23,937 b. 10 b. 1,779,540 d. 47,700 s. Brahmans. 200 
foot. 

45. 

Narliai. 

30,555 b. 7 b. 2,380,309 d. 5 horse. 200 foot. 


At- ilse of tlic list it is stated tluii there nro 4(‘> niahals, 

bnt t he list iisidT only (soiiiaius 45. Either Bihfir is to be cH'muiocl as t.\vo 
nmiials, (Hi(^ for the Haveii, nml one for the Bahlah, or No. i31 Ja.y» 
eliainpa aiusi be (jouuted as two, as the mcHlcrri parga,nahs of Olmi aiul 
(lhaia|m aro clisi-inct from one another, and ma-j have been go in former 
times. 
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INS «|. Ni ffH f t‘ tfijrif Ini i. 

Il is" itnpoHnnt lo ohs»n'Vi‘ llu? siftiuli^ni nf f hr in ih tls hr^^r arm is 
^**1 vr n as * list in*, 'aiislaal i‘rt MIS ihnsr t\»r \Uur]j Mill} fhr h‘\riiiir sfafini^ 
as ifiis slisi inri i Ml alTorJs ti inmns of jiiilfrin-i hou far M tihiffUtral.iii 
«ii|>riviii;ii’v rmlly ihn ihr lj>l wh.fi f.hr ii.ia.!j. a.rr..Mi|,*. 

|i 3 i(iyinj*‘ tills iMiirlr ll will hr ssans that fhr fHalial^ uhit'O inm'-iii'r- 
nirsil Is ifivsMi art‘ riitiar lu‘n*r in llir iffriil |»lsnf rf ihlri*'. v>hi!r iiiMsf of 
tiiNMi‘Tii jvrn'l I'H’rwtMMi -1 fir liiiUarr mHnra'ona* i; 5'i*vl is rva'fv rr'i-ans 

for hrlirvin‘ 4 ‘ that they lari not at ihr tiuirui ilir ^sruIrNirnf lirrjj rmllv 
cuiiijiirnHl. 

I havr snoriaalrti in iilrntlfyitr.j j\!l Inil t n .» m i uf t hr fo!-! \ -IK a 
lUuhsilH i>f litis 8arkai\ ilnMivfh sinnr arr inily mtjrrhif.iUji irarmihr, 

h* Auti^lo. Ilan’e is no pa-r^ani t»l' tfiis nasns omw i \in\tt in rsllun* 
Clya or Patna iiisl rials. I’liorr is Atulo (now sMl!r4 \nilo Miuiul in 
Bha_U'5j||tush Inif- tliai* is .si^ps'iratrly yivrn niitlrr Sarlotr MuMMir. It is 
Jitsi pussihlo llnii in thr ‘ronrral i-rnorattrr that prrviiihal sa‘n'ariiiji',f tin* 
outlying* parts of of 8arkar Biltar rlhs inalrii may havr hrmt milrnnl 
I wim ovor hy ini^'lakr. It i\ om* mF ilsr nnimarmoal ntjltaP nron 
wiiifh wmv pul- tfown In Ihnlar Mai ftom hmoi'i) rMmnhrr \a'oir imli" 
cnt.liotis. 

Ilk llhintpur is hIjII miasta Inif it witn furmrrl) lar^p'r llrni af 
prt'KsMtt, a now purganah Slsahj:P»:in|Mi?‘ luniu'r hrrn miar'l oai *»f h. Hm 
tranto of whioh shows lloN rrmiiou was lafrr Ihtin AkirirV 

ir. Ihiinl’ig is ihr sjtiur ns Pal;inmu ait4 roinpil^ imlioalir-i n \'aHi 
l.rath of ooiinl ry lyin^C sou! ll of Slii’rgliof jy nml oiil\ ntoititiall) Mihjm.i 
io tlio iMtipiro in ilio tituo of Aklrir us if wan not rmaptriaal till I ho lam^jfU 
of A uni iig’/ohj^ though tluni! ha4| probably Inaoi ono.iHirMial r.iiJs into 
VUirioiis parts of llu' otniulry Ifufong ttnii Iho namt^ was thoml'ot'o known 
to Tothi-r Mai loid inHorfod ia his rmi roll \vii!i ji purriy tniaifiunrv 
rovrnuo, IlitMuuiuMjf I ho proprlrlnry rian in i his ninl Xo. "21 is gi\rii 
Jabiirdaii in tlio IVrsinn toxt ; hut this is a in Is orror for 
floa’o/iyllio ^tuluinin'iinlnn way of sprUing fho inono of tin* wrll known 
Hhoriginal Phoro nieo.f 

2i» JnyoluHUprt. Priiprt*ly Cluii Cliniupn two ofOil !giioih». pai's^qnahs 
innv in thouorih of Ihr/artlrngli distfioimnvadni iibuiii A Ik KU-n liy n 
gtM-iorn] id ihilmtuinail Tughhtk.J Tiio old fbri t»f Plmi is siiil in row's- 
ionciU ThoHo nmhals hko Pninbtg w'otti |ifohii,hly kmnvu by luMrssiy 
io Ikahir Infill mid not tioinally Huhjeoi io llio iliiipinn 

2Ji Dliakmiir. Pro|iorly jiplt link him iw h r., fhikslopa tiairiiriO 
Mfigiwir Imooiiwii wt^itm in Frikrlt, €. fj.^ !likiiidi% ilhntsiair, iho 

* Sen 1% fill wosint hfMmhmmm In J. A. B, ih V»t. % h, |r III, 
t ik Ih 118 . - ' ' , ■ 

t CoL IWIw'i' aol© m S^ltr’i itetlstkal Awcmtii tif lhi‘j&,iritngh, p, h?, 
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25. Ramp-dr. An unmeasured mahal probably the pargana of that 
name in Hazaribagli, known to, but not possessed, by the Muglials. 

26. Rajgarii. The celebrated Buddhist centre Eajgir. Abul Fad 
has substituted the familiar termination garh for the loss common gir 
from Rajagriha the original Sanskrit name. 

29. Sihrah. There is now no parganah of this name, the village 
of Salu'a is in the south-east corner of Ghayaspur. 

31. Siydr. There is no parganah of this name, but the fort of 
Sior or Siyur Miihammadabad is well known. It is in parganah Riihand 
the mahal dependent on it seems to have been very extensive including 
not only Paclirukhi but also the great zamindari of Kharakdiha in 
Hazarib.igh.* It is strange that its area should be given, while that of 
Rdh is not. The measurement, however, can refer only to a very small 
portion of the wdiole of this vast territory. 

33. Gidhanr. Gridhrapura = vul toe- city. This is the capital of 
the great estate of this name ; even in Akbar’s time the Raja was one of 
the great chiefs of Bihar. The mahal included the nioderii pargana of 
Chakai and stretched nearly as far as Rohim. 

34. Katibhara. I have boon unable to identify this place. 

37. Ghati Bihar. This is now called Sliahr ghati (vnlgo Slier- 
gotty) and is a large and well known place at the foot of the ghats or 
mountain passes leading from the highlands of Chutia jJ^agpiir to the 
plain of Biluir. 

38. Kartinpiir. A lai'go parganah of this name is still extant south 
of the town of Hazaribilgh. It was probably entered on the rent roll 
by Todar Mai merely on hearsay, the name having become known from 
the Muhammadan raids on Kokrah and Puixdag. It could not have been 
actually subject to Akbar. 

The Sarkar of Bihar thus reconstructed occupies the whole of the 
modern districts of Patna and Gaya, the western half of tiie great plain 
of Magadha. It also includes certain tracts now inciuded in the districts 
of Hazaribagh and Lohardag.l in the Ghuthi Nagpur cotiiitry, bat as has 
been, shown above, these latter tracts, sneh as Piindag, Ghai- Champa, 
Karanpur, etc., were 2 %ather claimed, than possessed by the sovereign of 
Delhi, and it is impossible to say how fai* they extended. In the map 
wiucii accompanies this article they have not been coloured but merely 
indicated by a line under the name. 

It may bo interesting to students of the science of language to 
notice that the area of this Sarkar corresponds pretty accurately with 
the area of the modern Magadhi dialc^ct of Bilutr as shown in tlie map 
prefixed to Part I of Mr. Grierson’s gra-mmars of the Biiuiri language 

^ Ibid, p. 129. 
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3\ ike Gmjmphfj Imihh [No. ,% 

roc^oiiily pTiblkliCKi In faoi ilio dlaloctie hoiiinlfira'H llmnn.rlioiii i\m 
Siilm.lM^nmHpo!unu a roiimrkfiblo inainior with Ihnno uf tin' SarkarK. 
^rinis Sarkiirn Sfinin ainl t 'hanipar^aii !hh»j|o'tri. S;irk;ir 

Bihsir Miiiratllil, Surkara Tirluit, Hajipur ajal Miiiujir .Maiilhli.* Thin 
caainailonco timv ho njoroly nooi»'iontah and ihn* thoiari fitaf iIh* 
langnniro honuMlariea swv «looi<hni In tla* aaiuo roiisi»h‘rali>‘!is uh llai 
aihniiilHlraiivo huninlnrios^ inHnol;\^ tho naniral loaftin-.N t*l’ itu* 

conntfj m hillH, Hvors aiui ho on. Hiofo isro, h*oU’\ri\ wltoro 

no H«ch nihnmi houui!ai;v o:visiH. iiml in ihoHo iho o.hnosdmct* is not 
eunily io 1)0 aencmuitnl for. T\w nnnarkahli' toii5jfiii*»iiki' in’ojpriion t>f 
Blagasllii Boiith-eaniwarilH hoyoiul Jnntiii iihiiost ns hir ns Ihnnrnrh in 
apparcmtij to ho nenountiHi Cor hy Un» fnii’ Ihuf nil tliat oouufry holioigod 
to tlio iiiijan of Uiillmirr \vho on ooinpH'rinir tl from flit* Nantlinl.H jjr(»* 
Imbly sottleil it with oullivniors from the wohUo'u |iurls of ihidr torriiory 
wlio iiatnnillj npoke ^Ingmihi. 

II. BMin.in Mihnfin 

31 mahalH, li)f'M»2tVd^U dniiw, i asios variooH. hlViCMI 

fooi' , 


1. 

A hlifiypur. 

il. 



,j, 

;5. 

A ago. 

nr.-^oM 

4. 

Aiiihlo. 

filMU'tt tl. 

5. 

Bhiign!|mr. 

4r.,9i-,llH 

6. 

Bill ill. 

32,H7.rf2(t tl. 

7. 

Plmrkiyiih. 

8(»,<Hi,(iott a. 

8. 

Fah/irpilnili. 

1 H 1.920 tl. 

9. 

Pasai 

132.300 d. 

10. 

Timur. 

HSI'2i> .1. 

11. 

(llihai. 

92,HV«)0 ,1. 

12. 

Ohandui. 

3,»5(V'0') tl. 

13. 

Dharmpiir. 

40,00.000 il. 

14. 

Band Sukhwarali. 

1,. 30.000 t!. 

15. 

Rohiiii, 

t*r»,3fio i1. 

10. 

Samhl, 

17,73,(100 il. 

17. 

Buklidhara. 

670,240 ti 


• I lliliik, liowwor* ihmi Mr. Ori^irirm liit imrriwi fu>rthoi»n MiiJilillt ion f«r i» 
|l)t oa«i m Fimdaii utii Ih® Momiif, I wiift Ccilloetor of tlwif iliHtriii, f^r fmir rnnri, 
Attfl tiiy lfiipr««hm li Malfcliilf li ©omflaiwl t4i tho pargnnfili nt iHmmmfdr 
formwl imrt of Sarkfc* In wl uort.hwn f*iifnliili « liiiigwi|»-r ig 

mifcwly oorwipt too mmh with Ifeiipdi ti» \m fiiirly enttol Mtitliilk fiiii, 
hawtfw, wHl l» VU ff Ik# 8erio« of Clrfiinniiri. 
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is. 

Bingliauii. 

360,000 d. 

IP. 

Burajgarh. 

2,99,445 d. 

20. 

Siklira abadi. 

1,60,000 d. 

21 

Satiari. 

58,730 d. 

22. 

Kahiganw. 

28,00,000 d. 

23. 

Kheriu. 

689,044 d. 

24, 

Kojrah. 

260,602 d. 

25. 

Khetki. 

160,000 d. 

20. 

Lakh an pur. 

633,280 d. 

27, 

j\Iasjidpur. 

12,59,750 d. 

28. 

Miingir ba Haveli. 

808,907i d. 

29. 

Masdi. 

29,725 d. 

30. 

H in due. 

108,300 d. 

31. 

Hazartaki. 

9,182 d. 

in 

tin’s Biirkar it is noticeable in the hrst place that not a single 

maliai 

contains more than ; 

a statement of tlie revenue payable by it. 


There is no iu£orm;ifcioii as to area, ruling castes, or anything else. This 
is the more reniarkahlo because Todar Mai himself resided for some time 
sit Monghyr, though, it is true he was at that time moi'O intent on warlike 
than on linancisil pursuits. There is much to shew that ail this soTxth- 
eastern corner of Bibii' was very imperfectly known to the Muham- 
nuidans, for instsuice, the important and well known estate of Kharakpur 
does not occur as the iiamo of a mahal at all. It is still the largest 
estate in south Bduir though it has passed away from the ownership of 
tiui ancient lino o,f Rajas. Bloclimanri lias discovered from the Akbar- 
nama that id the time of the cou{][uest of Bengal and Bihar by Akbar 
Raja Hang;raiu SaJuii of Kharakpur was one of the thi^ee principal chiefs 
of ih(j country, aiid as ho submitted to Akbar and with the exception of 
one or two passing revolts remained on the whole tolerably submissive 
all that roigu one would expect to see his estate figure on Todar Mai^s 
list, '‘.riie only way to account for the omission is to suppose that Kha- 
rakpur itself was not at that time a separate mahal, and as nearly the 
whole of it consisted of iiills either barren or covered with jungle there 
was probably no assessment, or if brought on the books at all, any assess- 
miuit thorr^ itiiglit be would probably bo Saydrghal, and as no Sayurghal 
is nji^ordini for this Sarkar, the name of Kliarakpur would not find 
eiit.ry. All or nt^jirly all the other pargamus in this vast estate are duly 
merit.iouiHl, rik,, Panda BukhwAra, Henduoh, HazArtaki, Lakhanpur, 
Masdi, Pafsarparali, Salirui, Sukharabadi, .Amlo Mutia, Wasilaand Kher- 
hi, and it may bo supposed that the land on which the fort ami town of- 
Kharakpur stood was included in one or other of these parganabs. 



1T2 


i Xo. 


J. f lii'/iii 

Of I ho iimiIihIh tnitrrcd if! tInMil'»oVi) IinI nil Ini! Iltrt'ii aro^till «‘xi,uut 
ilioii.i^h |n’<»lmi4v iho ami- uf iinuiy nf timm hm vurunt coiiKidi'nilil} » 

2. Bsla is mw wri,H<nt WnHiIji. 
il. iu..,il> i.-rai.aiMblis 

4. AitiUbs now ralbnl Ainlo Maria fur iltiwn in llio smilli r^f ilio 
BliaLra!|Hir tlistrioU 

' H. lXiliar|i:ir;r This wor«1 is wrilion in flu' luxt nitlin 

Tur. kH*tto ! |ii*opnsn In mnl niul In idriifilX llin inulwil 

wiih iliui now nilUnI Parhai|mm, parboil un4 pn/uir tnratniu^ llu' kiiho 
tfiiinj:. 

10* Tanur* Thn rernnl-knrpnr of tlw Btlonnhyr riillrcInrnttMum* 
juft un.‘S ilia t< thn frno rraOinp: Is llu’n? in a inahal of thi< niinio 

Tiilmur or ratlnn* Tahanri^anj in ICharakfnir, 11iis snniis a Htnni'wlmt 
doubtful Idiuitillcaiion. Thorn in no place cuUihI 'raiuir, as far ns I can 
learin 

Id. Sarohi now written ^nhroi. 

17. Sukluiluira .scchum Oj Im a ici.slakc for Xiiklioliar;i dun In the Hiini* 
kriiy Indwccn *2> and jj. It wruii onen a sc|«nnito piirpaiia Iml is now 

included in I la veil yonu’hyr. 

21. Kiitiar! now included in I'llmualfnir. 

2«h Khclki not t.raccahli^ Iml is pro! ml dy iidciulcd for KlicOiiirift. 
Thin Harkfir mm Car down Houtlnmnl wards into flic jiirif^ly I ritetw 
now in the Kiudhal IkriranuH and it m iinpossihlo to li\ tiny dtdiiulo 
bonndurit'w in that direction. Prohiddy tlin Mnhuinniadaim did no inort'i 
than make occasi'jiiii! raids into this wdid and ilitranilt country, iiiul I ho 
malialH lyiiijyf in this direction^ siieh im llindiio (Ihindoi, ilcinliicli* etc.}, 
Eohini am! Paaai have therefore been irmt-cd in ilu' same way an Puiidag 
am! Chai Chaiiipil of Barktir Bihar, and merely iiiiderlined. 

fn the north too the imrgmtm of I'Xiarkiya and C'idmi covorcil viiat 
areas oC sparsely peopled swamps and marshes iiml it is unceiiiiin Innv far 
their houmlary eoiild be held to extemi on tImiiorilL Miieli of tlio 
ctniritiy included ill the uiodcni pai^mnas of Nath pur, IHiapliar, Kari-* 
digar ami Nkankhphr Kora wm down tfi ceni|ijt rati vely iwimt times 
under the rale of the Nepalese government, X erne of these iiaiiicH nm 
found in the Ain umler Barkar Mdngir, thowgh m will be slnnvn furl her 
cm It iw possible that aomo part of this enmntry is iiieliidcd niMtei* orio 
or other of the oasiornmoit inalials of Sarkiir Tirhnt. The hir*je nitlml 
of Dlmrmpdr now lying eait but formerly west of ilio gmti Koai river 
wMob has ohangod it« oour»« within ficorit iiiiwi,* forms the casteni 

. ♦ Alaioit witMa tb§ mamoiy of llTlaf mm ll» loii lowed m tliii norfclewal 
1!^ town d fwtshh mi lli oM mwtm m&f itili \m ©liiirly fcr»w<l by a bff«iil Mi 
imf a^proisioa k ib acii im mm$ t% miti mmm lli« iltirlofe* £▼#» 
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frontier of Biliar and its boundary with Sarkar Piirniah of Snbali Bengal 
is distinei a,ud nnniistakeable, but how far it went to the north cannot 
now be said with any certainty. 

III. Saekar Champaran. 

3 mahals. Area 85,711 b. 5 b. 55,13,420 cL 700 horse. 30,000 foot, 

1. Sivnranw. 7,200 b. 2 b. 5,90,095 d. 

2. ]\Iilisi. 56,095 b. 7 b, 35,18,435 d. 

3. Majiiowa. 22,415 b. 16 b. 14,04,890 d. 

All three mahals are still extant. Siniranw lies partly in British 
territory and partly in Kepal. The ruins of the old capital of Siinranw 
(Samara grama = bat tie- village) lie among dense jungle just across the 
Nepal frontier. jMilisi or Mabsi lies to the south of it. 

3. Majhowa is a very large parganah in the present day stretching 
as far as Triheiii Ghat, the point where the Gandak issues from the hills. 
It was not so large in the time of Akbar, for the great forest of the Chain- 
pak trees from which the district takes its name chainpaka- 

ranya = Champiiran) was not fully conquered and settled by the ancestors 
of the Mahjiraja. of Bettiaii nor was the now flourishing town of Bettiali 
founded till a in uch later date. I have shewn on the map only the 
eastern and southern boundaries of this mahal, it is impossible to say 
how far it may bavt‘, extended in a north-westerly direction. It, however, 
probably tonched on Sarkar Goraklqnir in Subah Avadh just across the 
Gandak river, much of which especially on its eastern frontier was cover- 
ed witli forests. 

lY. SarkXr HAjfpdR. 


11 

Mahals. Ten 1 

bowns 436,952 1 

b. 15 b. 2,73,31, 

1. 

Akbarpnr. 

3,306 b. 

17 b. 

1,95,040 d. 

2. 

Busiidi, 

10,851 b. 

14 b. 

0,24,791 d. 

3. 

Bisam. 

1,06,370 b. 

7 b. 

63,80,000 d. 

4. 

Balagachln 

14,638 b. 

2 b. 

9,13,060 il. 

5. 

Patklumi. 

58,306 b. 

13 b. 

35,18,354 d. 

'6. 

lliijipur Haveli. 62,653 b. 

17 b. 

38,33,460 d. 

7. 

Enti. 

30,438 b. 

13 b. 

18,24,980 d. 

8. 

Siiresa, 

1,02,461 b. 

8 b. 

27,04,300 d. 

9. 

’ Imadpur, 

12,987 b. 

7 b. 

7,95,870 d. 

l(K 

Kadahsaudh. 

8,70,200 a. 



U. 

Na.iptir, 

27,877 b. 

9 b. 

16,63,980 d. 


within my own poriod of Borvice tho Kosi has removed many miles to the west of 
the ooiirso shewn on the Atlas of India and other comparatively recent maps j ona 
itftge of its frequent changos is marked by , the ohotii Kosi wMoh still forms the 
feottudary of pargannah Dharampur. 


Tlio wIhiIo of tlio hI»ovo imrgafinim are ntii! in inn! i^lnnrly 

ii!on!ilin'l>lo nniiri* thnir nmnniil iuuuoh. f’Uini in ilin rasrs of N%ts, o niut 
ItMJjonuH iio iiH lo wliaim iiioiuji. 

2. !h usunlly s|iolt in tho day Bhii^ndnli 

d. Bisavd In a vt»ry Inrgo piirgannalg mnv brokni into 1*np|nis, 
tlnvTiniBos of wluelt aiT morn ■tiiaii tiint of llin |iufgauti;iii itKidf. Ifn 
actual rtiiimtion uud cxlcnB ImWin'cr, urn woll-kiion n, 

r>. Palkharii in tin? read lug giviut lu fllocliiiiaiiukH icxi. lie 

givoH, iHovtnan*, in i% note a m#% IrfL iiiul lliiw ik oornn*!. The 

old pargniiuuli of Toghuni hiiig along the left hunk of tht* I {uncos, in llio 
^ouileeasi' corner of the Harkilr, Is innv kvunvu us i\ly!ki, htif the town of 
Tt'gliani still retains Hh old mnm\ 

10, ICadahsand. This name m in iiurny ways in vurhuis 
Imt t.iuu’c can he no doubt tlud, by if is jncani the pn^sont panfannub of 
Gndtdisar occupying the north* western point of the Karkfir. 

Tills Sarkiir is a long attd rather narrow slrifi coiii|'fiihiinr the fract, 
bet'Wium ibe Ihirh C’landnk river oti the iiorflncasl* iiin! ihc Itaialak and 
Oangea on the soidlowesi attd smith, ,^oHh of lltc Burli thunlnk licrt 
Karkfir Tirlmh thongli In later times that name wua u|«ph*H| to a, inudi 
larger area. 

V, S.yi;Kiu Risa%% 

17 iimlads. Measured iirtsi h. lb le ikfl »!. I’uhIcs 

various. lUt'HHmrse. fukCUiti foot, 


l. 

Anilar. 

7,218 b. 4 b. 

5,34,!)'.i0 >1. 

2. 

Hand,, 

7,117 b. 10 b. 

5,33,820 (1, 

3. 

Hill 

6f},a2(> b. 5 b. 

48.03.378 (1. 

4. 

Bani. 

15, 0Mb. ab. 

383,7071 (1. 

5. 

Narimn, 

8.611 b. 8 b. 

6,.5 i..5U8 0. 

(>. 

Ibndilakh, 

».266 b. ir> b. 

4,87,iH*7 <1. 

7. 

(dll rend. 

8,413 b. 13 b. 

I'.,®, 270 <1. 

8, 

(JliiinbanL 


4,00,000 <1. 

y. 

Jaimdn 

6,7ti.‘$b. 8 b. 

3,00,282 ,1. 

10. 

DigHi. 

5,825 b. 

2,77,630 ,1. 

n. 

Sipfdn 

2,662 h. 

2, 90, .59 2 0. 

12. 

Cb4. 

2H,04{> b. 3 b. 

20,12,950 4. 

Ui 

Knlyliipfif. 

17,437 b. 

7,74,496 .1. 

14. 

Kashmir, 

16,915 b. 

13,14,530 d. 

15. 

MiingJhL ' 

8,752 b. 19 b. 

6,11,81.3 d. 

16. 

Mm4h%l 

9,406 b. 7 b. 

6,07,140 d. 

17. 

Mftfcir* ' 

10,986 b. 14 b. 

8 , 11,096 a. 
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This Sa,rkar like that of Champaran has no Haveli ; but it is well 
presi'rved. In the present day sixteen out of Todar MaFs seventeen 
niahnls are in existence, though some of the modern Jiames difor slightly 
from those in the Ain. 

5, hTarhan is entered here though notits proper place in alphabeti- 
cal order, because it is b}' mistake written Barhaii in the Ain. There 
is, however, no doubt tbat Isanhaii is meant. 

7. Ohirend now callad GMrand. 

9. Juiiiah. There is no parganali of this name. I suspect the real 
reading is Ohaixsah ( for which, according to Grant who 

calls it “ Ciioseh/^ was transferi’ed to Sarkar Gorakhpur at some time 
between 1750 and 1765 A.'D. 

10. Digsi is for Dhangsi, a mistake of dots only. 

14. Kashmir is now called, and has apparently been always called 
Kasmar ; the snhstitution of the better known name of the inonii tain king- 
dom wliich Akbar was then in process of absorbing into the Empire is a 
characteristic touch of the 2 )olitics of the time. 

15. Mangjhi, now, and probably always, Manjhi. It is diflieult to 
account by any pliouetie process for the presence of tlie 

16. Mandhai now Marhal which is the same word under a slightly 
diforeiit pronunciation or 

VI. Sakkab Tirhut. 

74 mahals. Measured area 2,60,464 b. B b, 1,91,89, 777| dams. 

Castes various. 700 horse. 80,000 foot. 


1. 

Ahispur. 

4,880 b. 3,02,550 d. 

2. 

irtarkhamj. 

2,068 b. 1,28,412 d. 

Z. 

Alulwar. 

1,001b. lb. 62,212 d. 

4. 

I/bhi. 

60,000 d. 

5. 

Uglutni. 

836 b. 15 b. 53,980 d. 

6. 

AthiVis. 

659 b. 17 b. 34,356 d. 

7. 

to 10. Basri and othei's. 

4 niabak 11,23,000 d. 

11. 

Bisarwarah. 

16,176 b. 9,42,000 d. 

12. 

Kanpiir. 

40,347 b. 8,94,792 d. 

la. 

Bare!, 

6,185 b. 7,89,858 d. 

14. 

Pipri. 

1,823 b. 18 b. 1,12,591 d. 

15. 

PiuJrL 

9,048 b. 5,54,258 d. 

1(>. 

Basuira. 

8,864 b. 6,4(1,627 d. 

17. 

Pu.clihi. 

5,816 b. 3,6l,9'J{) d. 

IH. 

llahimr. 

IS, 033 b. 2,897,773’' d. 

19. 

Jiaclihnur. 

4,956 b. 275,185 d. 



17C» J Bt>amea“OH th>‘ ftmjrn/iht; nf liuliii. 


20. 

PnMum Bhigo, 

4,095 l>. 

271.820 il. 

21. 

1 lagd;i. 

3.710 h. 

2i;7..'^i;2,l <1, 


Puriih lll»ig<K 

3,022 1). 17 li. 

2,22.2''tt (1. 

23 

i^iiHlrnjaiu 

3.1S.5U. 4 1*. 

19.5,'- ,1. 

2-k 

iljtiii BlaWulL 

2.82:! i>. 

l,7.’>,.'i>'t il. 

25. 

HlmliL 

2,810 u. 

1.2;., i;i" ti. 

21,;. 


2,1 1*^7 1>. 

l:!0.l7k'. .1. 

27. 

Fat iliJU pur. 

l,9i;.8 b. 

121.007' 0. 

28. 

Hahmhirpur. 

1 , 9:10 b. 12 It. 

11,. 

2iK 

Bnrni. 

1,455 b. 12 b. 

9i'.::i'.'.'' li. 

SO. 

I^trilulr 'Hdglio. 

l.SOS b. 17 It. 

,*'1.0ti.') ,1. 

SI. 

IMianra, 

1,170 b, 9 it. 

<i9,':o.8 il. 

S2. 

PuUvarah 

l.OOiO b, 4 h. 

0.5.027 ti. 

33. 

Buni. 

875 b. 15 b. 

,55.757 (1. 

3 k 

Bsiinva, 


4't.5;!9 d. 

35. 

Parilulrpur JabdL 

6.010 b. 14 h. 

• 37,7;!0d. 

3(;. 

Ftuigi. 

,5il5 b. i> b. 

:: 1 t.tf t d. 

37. 

Burhhawar. 

ISS b. 10 b. 

12,87.5 d. 

38. 

Harsnui. 

2' to It, l.S k 

l2.<i'.C. il. 

SO. 

TirraiiL . 

7,171 b. 

4l;!.212 <1. 

40. 

Tilok CIluiwiiiHl 

2.211 b. 71.. 

1 (o.-ot; d. 

41. 

^rajpur. 

!.:S51 b. 14 b. 

8, 5.1:5 1 ,i. 

42. 

Tatulah, 

I,u;l8b. 4!., 

(::!,7i'8 d. 

43. 

Tiwmm. 

9S0k 4 b, 

01,1. St ,i. 

44. 

Tirlmt 

21,:!'.t7 b. 

I,:!'t7.7<t0 d, 

45. 

Jiikhar. 

17,140 b. 

I.o08.o2i> d. 

4C. 

JariiL 

8,297 b. 

515.7;;2 d. 

47. 

Cliakiwmi. 

5,173 b. 

S21,;!20d. 

48. 

tfaklialpur. 

3,092 b. 

19i;,02i) d. 

49. 

Jabdi. 


5'l.''i25 <1, 

50. 

Diifvraur. 

3.165 k 

159, (552 d. 

61. 

Ibiiblumgii 

2,o;iH b. 

202. 8 Hd. 

62. 

IMm Blulwanii, 

7,409 b. 

47o,005j d. 

53, 

Sarc?!5^1i|ii 

15,474 b. 

941,010,1. 

64. 

Saiimpur, 

458 b. 14 1). 

29,091 li. 

65. 

SalitJiilbad. 

44 b. 15 b. 

4,184 d. 

86. 

Satyatili fadrl. 

2,450 b. 

150,H4SJ d. 

57. 

*Ala|iifir, 

8,796 b. 

442,400 d. 

88. 

F&lirilbiM. 

1,170 b. 6 b. 

72,35.5 d. 

69. 

KabiiaalL 

4,644 b. 

408,804 d. 

60. 

Gftfh Ghiwa.tt4* 

8,510 b. 

349,4801 d. 

61. 

^Ko'iAKhwd. 

3,888 b. 

- .443,677 d. 


I'Nu. 
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62. 

■Koradi..":' 


9,000 a. 

63. 

■/'KhandA'' 

330 b. 6 b. 

21,443 a. 

64. 

:'"Ladw4ri. 

2,609 b. 

142,495 a. 

65. 

,Maliila., 

15,295 b. 

942,048 a. 

60. 

Moiwah. 

8,289 b. 

515,485 a. 

67. 

Mnhend. 

1,07'7 b. 12 b. 

66,693 a. 

68. 

Naranga. 

632 b. 18 b. 

39,022 a. 

69. 

Mallini. 

151b. lb. 

9,728 a. 

70. 

Noram. 


288,140 a. 

71. 

Nan. tan. 

3,381b. 7. b. 

209,153 a. 

72. 

Hathi. 

2,563 b. 18 b. 

159,7901 a. 

73. 

Hirni. 

796 b. 17 b. 

50,342 a. 

74. 

Havi. 

3,665 b. 8 b. 

230,700 a. 


It would be a mistake to infer from tbe veiy great number of par- 
gmnabs it contains tluit tin's Sarkar is larger tban tlie otliers in tliis 
Bnbali. In fa-ct it covers less area Jlian Sarkans Biliar or Miingir ; tlie 
|>arixaTuibs of which it is composotl arc in many iinstances very small, so 
small that tlu,y can hardly be shown on a map of moderate dimensions. 
I hawe liad to indicate some of them by niimbei‘S. The Sarkar is one of 
ihe^ most diirunilt to rc^constnict of any outside Bengal, many changes 
have i.aken place both in the names and arrangement of the parganahs 
and t!iei‘(‘ ar(^ large areas absolutely nnacconnted for. Tu dealing with 
iracts lying nori h of the Ganges we have always to take into considera- 
tion, the fact that the extent of the iardi or submontane forest varies at 
(liO\‘renf- points in the most capricious manner, in some ])laces sti'etching 
fa.r down to ilu^ south and being apparent}’' omitted from Akbar’s cen- 
sus, wliih^ at others parganahs are mentioned which lie close up under 
the hills and ar(^ now included in Nepal. Of the 74 mahals comprised 
ill t his Harkiir stnne tire not to be found at all in the present da}", while 
on the ot her hand there arc several modern parganahs, some of them very 
large, which arc not mentioned in the Ain. It is probalde, in fact 
tihnosi. eerttun, tlmt the older and now iintraceahle mahals arc rcpi'e- 
seni,t‘d, hy these ‘modern parganahs, but wliich modern name corresponds 
to which ancient name is a mystery I have not been able to solve either 
by miqniry on t he spot or by any other means. During the gnnier ptirt 
of th(‘ piu’iod lying between our own day and Akbar's, Tirhut has bt^en. 
nndor tlu' ride of the gretit house of Darbhangti., and it was probably b}^ 
ilH‘ sn<'ct‘ssivc‘ Bajas t hat tlie elianges wore made winch appt^ar to have 
ohliictnfial so many of the ohl tiscal divisions. I am, however, informO 
by good rmfhoritj tha.t ewen. the Esimingo’s papers do not cendain any 
record of these changes, It seomB therefore hopoiess to attempt any 
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J, Oettgmphij nf Imlia. 

fuHlior «->hiciclation* Bneli fadB, im<l ttitUH? m Ic'hh pnihsihl^' cniijefliiros^ 
aa I luave been able to amve at are loehifletl in ilw fellow in|jf iinioM, Tin* 
nmbairt not inentiotnnl are atill e^etant under I heir ol«i naiiu^s, tbouith it 
is of ct>BmM|uiio unciudiiin whether their preneni at’ea h I he .sa-iue i\>i 
llmr former ; in all pmbabilitVs it m not, 

4* Ifbld. Mo par^Oi-nnli of OdK tmnun Tim mosi {iruludde eoio 
jecture, though it in no tuoro thmi ihai, h thnf for 1 ^ 4^41 wo Klionid iHnnl 
OthL TIuh k «aid to have hium the ioea! nutm's for the i'emdry 
Ijdng on the extreme imst of the Sarkan norlli oflht* iwo vnst luul tin- 
defined pargannlm of Plmrkijm. and Chhiu of Sarkar Mungir; ami now 
iticltidod in parganah Mkankhpur Kora* Thti Inidilrei im however a very 
vagno one* 

6, A|h£is, Mot fomid, and probably now kmnvn 1\\' Home ot tier 
name. 

7 to 10. Basrf wa ghairah. Mot found, I hir/ 4 ird. the HUggenliim 
that wo have tinder this name the preKont parganah of Nari iligar 011 the 
north<m-Bt frontier of the Sarkiir may bo n eopyiHfrt error for 

and the Persian ditjar m a eomnionly used mpiivnfmit for I he A,mbie 
ghair. This parganah is not otherwise t-raeeuWe ; hut 1 do not iiitaefi 
much itnpovianiH^ to t!ie HUggenf ion, 

14. Pi|n4 is a copjani h I'rror for llahriL 

18* Bale uir. Tltere are wwairal parganalm t lie wimeH of wliieh elonidy 
reBerahlc each other, especially when wrlltttii in IVrsian, smdi im llsilniiir, 
Blmnwar, Bhaiir, Bliunt, all of whielt ivraild Im written or 
and in the Sliikastah or even in the Nn«kh4adik hand would efinily be 
confonndod. It appears that owing in this cmiise the imines have' been 
entered more than oneo, as all the mahak eo imtiitHl eaiiiiot be triieed, 

32* PulwW not fmind* 

33* See remark on No. 18 abovo. 

37. BMih^war now Baehaur. 

88. Bars/ml, properly Pai^dnh It ia not iicnv a, pargiinali but mertv 
ly a Tillage in Babr4 the residence of the tVijiis of Tiirki, 

42, T4ndah, not found. 

44, Tirimt llaTeli This is the Btmn^mb entry of all Thera is 
310W no parganah called Tirlnit, and there seems gornl nnistm for be- 
lieving that there never was one so calleti Tirhitl (Kmiskr, Timbhttkii) 
is the old name of the whole strebh of mmtry from tJie (Jiitidiik to the 
Kosi* there is no evidence to shew tl»l the mwiio wm mm restidclcil to 
a eiiiglo mahal. Nor is there locally any tmditi(ii:i of there awr fiiudiig 
been a Maveli Tifhut* The only two Havelitt in the nitHknii Tirluit 
region are tlioa© of Darbhanga and HIJipore. The l&ltcir i« %n tmvo 
seen duly reoggniitd m liie Alia|.ths fomer, however, &ppi»» merely m 
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n lualifd without the addition of Haveli. It could only have acquired 
ilds title after tlie Rajiis had moved their residence to that place from 
Bliawarii, au event which did not ba<ppeii till 1762. 

Altlsough, liowevcr, there is not, and probably never was, a niahal 
<‘alh‘d Tirlint, there is a very lai'ge parganah named Tirsa.th which, 

<H!(nipics the centre of western Tirhut, just as Darbhanga does that of 
eastern. It seems iiiore than probable that Todar Mai or his informant 
was inisled by the similarity between the two words and wrote 
The point is, however, an obscure one. 

53. Sareshta not found. Possibly a copyist’s error, by wliicli niahal 
Siiresa of SarkdiwHajipur has been repeated. Or it may be that a por- 
tion of that inalial was included in Sarkar Tirhut. There is a lai^ge 
tract of country opposite to Siiresa on the Tirhut side of the Burli Gan- 
dak unaccounted for. It now bears the name of Kasnii, but this nam<j 
does not occur in the Ain. 

55. Sa,liinahiul. This very small mahal containing only one village 
Is itichxdcd in parganah ll.avi, 

56. Sanjauli Tadra, nofc found. 

58. Faldrabad, this is now wriitou Fakhrahad 

61. Koda Khand. Tlnn*e is no parganah of this name, hut I suspotsi 
that parganah. Kah Khan d is meant. The tract included in this par- 
gnnah is surrounded on all sides by mahals of the Aiti and it must ihere- 
fom iiave been iidiabikui and assessed. The origin o.f tiie name is un- 
known to me, hut if Kah = Kavi ‘ poet ’ it may have been ecpially cor- 
rectly wriilen Kav which would account foe a speUing changed 
by a copyist’s orrru* into 

62. Koradi, a.n tmmcasiu‘ed mahal aud probably not actually in 
t he possession of the 'l\Iiihammadans as it lies far to the north reaching to 
the base of the Himalayas and is now in 'Nepalese territory. I have 
merely underlined tlic natno in the map as in the case of Pundag a.nd 
other onilying regions in Sarkar Bihai\ The ancient city of Janakpur, 
the capital of Miililla, is in this parganah. 

70. Noniiu. There is no mahal of this namo. It is evidently a 
copyist’s error for Loanw for and being ecpii- 

vakmt. The origin of the name is not known to me, hut it seems to 
point back to Ijijkagrama, Lohagnima or somo such .name. If it wore 
uoi alimmt too far to the east to come within the area of the Ibima and 
Sitii hgmiil 1 should think of JLtavagriima from the name of Jhimhs son* 
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[No. 8, 


Vll. SAi)K,?it HniTls. 

18 maltnis. 47;?,3K.> 1>. lo h. li. Cash's vni-ioiis. 

liorse'. foot. 


1. 

Alrnh, 

k ic. h. 


2. 

Bhojpur. 

f!i;.07S 1). 17 1). 


S. 

Pinx 


BC.s'lf) iL 

4. 

Pa'Hwiir. 

22,73.11). 3 b. 

1 ,1*77.^ if. 

5. 

Bari2^jinw. 

10„540 1). 17 h. 

8 1*2* I'lH'i tl. 

6. 

♦liuind. 

45,27.1 1). 3 b. 

4, 1 tl 

7. 

tlitlar. 

2(),ii:W h. It’, it. 

1421 IHia 4. 

8. 

’Datnviir. 

20,154 1). 41). 

fl, 

9. 

Ditijir. 


il, 

10. 

JMiim HavelL 

3 l*,33i) b, 10 b. 


11. 

lijiianpur, , Has a slroiij^ fmi. 

7s;i 125 il 

12. 

Hirsf) 

41.710 1). 3 1). 

2,742, 4, 

IS. 

Balunsraiiw* 

31.220 I). 18 h, 

2,fl7<'i,72^ ^ il, 

14. 

Faihpur nihiYi. 

50,171 b. ir. b. 

7»4i,* 1 f-TI iP 

15, 

Kiiti’iu 

25M08 1), 1,5 h. 

tf. 

It). 

Kot . 1 iim a sloiu* fori * 

il. 

17. 



,1, 

18. 

Niunuvr. 

20,021 b. 

2,tii 111,0! Ill ,{. 


Tiim Siii'kilr is in tlto iiniin (’(mlfftiuiioits svilli tlio niml.'in liintrid, 
of Sliultabj'ul Iwnug iKiiintlwl on the imrlli t»_v (ho (hitieos. >m (ho i-iiHi, hv 
the Son, on the west, hy the ill-oim'iu>4 Kfinimii.nsA luni on tin* houHi h] 
the Kttinii'ir miiKo, tliongh in tliin (iimifioii it in iiiiiiossililo to sity oxaotlv 
how far it may have boon liplii to o.\4onii in AkharV I inn*, 'Fiio hohl (if 
the MnhammiMiaiiK on IhiH iliafriet must hiivo lioou nf all iinioM suniowlmt 
precariouH owinp to tho turlmlonm! ami imioiiomioma* of tho Hajaa of 
BhojjnSr. Dnlpat. Singh (ho Eaju in Akhar’a dnya iiiiiiom-H to havo Kponi 
hm time altornak'ly in (lunintH* nml in Htlioliion. A groat ilea! of (las 
Barkitr wa.s tlouhtloHs in tho wordn nf 5fr. SuiTmtalniar Oruiit “ itnsulninoil 
“ and probaldy umaplored ns ImM by iiulopondant or rofmrh.ry aujiim 
“dars, lliongh vahmd by in formation mu! entorod «n tin* pubiio roconls 
of tho exchofpior.’’* 

In tho sottloraont mtulo under Atirangwib in A, Ih Ifi.'s.''* it was 
lOTkoti up, ns Btated above, into two Sarktirg «f whieh ibditis fimtainoil 
7 and tho now Sarkar of Bhojpdr, op SlialAbW (a nimm whicli appairnf. 
ly occurs for tho first time at this iwriod) oontained 11. 

Aoalyrt*, ■ Fifth Report, p. ti08. 
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Though, in genoral comprised' witMn tlie boxtridaries above 'nieii- 
iionod iorritory of this Sarkar Imeaks out in a ciirious way at one or 
two poiiits. iMahal l^nithpiir Bibia includes tlie Doaba or tongue of land 
btdovtH'o Uio Uiiid Gliogra rivers which should geograpliically 

bidong h) 8ni*kar (Uiazipur of Subah Ilalmbad ; but on. the other hand 
nailini (jliauusa wdiich ihnni its position should form a portion, of this 
Ha.rkar is given to (.H-niziptirv^^ In the present day this irregularity has 
been reetilituh OIruinsa now belongs to Sliahabad, and the Doaba to Glia- 
idpiii* or strictly spettking to the recently formed district of Balia in 
the North West Provinces. 

Again in ilie sontli-east the parganas of Siris and Kntiimba which 
shonid l.)y their p03h.it)u on the right hank of the Son, belong to Sarkar 
Bilih* are all ached to this Sarkar. Probably as lying within sight of the 
lofty fortified pfai.eau of Ilohtas they were more easily managed from 
ther<a limn from the distant town of .Bihar, (See No. 7 below.) 

In the sonth-wcvst also the parganah of Mangror lies beyond, that 
is, to the wesi of tlu' lvarain,nasa and sh()nld behxng to Ghazipur. It is 
mnv inelmhal in the tlistrict. of Alirzapur in the N. W. Provinces. 

Thm’o is not mnch ^iilhculty in reconvst.nxcting this Sarkar. 

1. A! rah is evideutiy a niistake of the copyist for Arali or Arrah 
the pnwnit capital of ila.^ district. 

5, Bafgjinw, a, copyisPs error for IMvahganw, a still extant par- 
ganah at I1 h‘ extrenni north-cast corner of the Sarkar comprising most of 
the alluviai formaiitnis and islands at the junction of the Ganges and 
Soil rivers. 

d. tiauud. Should he Ohautul. In the present day the name is 
nsually written Ohaiul, and the area, of this parganah .is included in the 
modern one of Ohainpur. ddic nmue Chaiind is identical witli Chawand 
botau^ by si^vtunl malrds in Sarkar Tirhut and is derived from Cliarnniula 
a name of Durga, who according to a local legend destroyed a 
demon at this place. 

7. didur. Should be Haidar ( ), and probably indicates the 
coard.ry on ilie right bank of the Son opposite .Eokhis. Thex’e is a large 
fort stalled. Haidargarh still extsiiit in that region. It is now in par- 
ganiili tlliapla. This |Ktfrgix,nah, together with Bilan iijah to the soutli-wost, 
was assigned by Sluth dahan along with Siris^ and soveral others, for 
the inaiideuanoe c^f tlu^ garnson of Bohtas, and down to the time of 
British ruh^ miH inclmhsl in that Sarkar. 

IL Rnlanpur, this mahal together with Kot (No. 1(>) and .Mangror 
17) ctHupriscd Ihe district t)f Bijaygarli which passtjd into the 
possession oC the Mafiaraja of Benares prior to British inilo. Woimy 
^ Sec HaooH of K. W. 1*. vek li, p. 115. 
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probably tboroforo iibnilify tbo fort '* tiif»nliiiiii»tl in tlin Ain, with 

ilia wall kiiuwii hilbfart of llijayc^arli on a liiirli mrrlunkini^ 

ilia Son* No filnaa or taiia.i baanng tha tmuia of Uafaiipiir w'aiiiH la axint' 

in t ha proMnii dn^ , 

1*2, Sirnth now eallad 8irb, n pnnaiiinfi in tlia l»wi i lint rial on iha 
rii^hi bank of iho Si'Hi. I't'iippanrH to linvo inahnlasl iIm* inoilrrii 

pargnnali of Ktiininhii wliuili in llrantV AnaUsis is aounlr»i n if h Siris 
in ona mmiiulnri, anti inalmknt in Harkfir Uohlas, 

Bb SalniKninw^ now vulgo Bassaruiiu tlir homo am! bnrtHb|)f;in' of 
Shor Slniln and hin »son. 

15, Ko|r/i appears to bo Hu* pargmnih mov oulliMi Ibiingjirln tlm 
village of Kot-i4 Ik .still extant in that pargatmln 

111 Kot. See remarkB on No. IL llm fort of Koi uppf»nrs lo bo 
that ealleci Hangar In . 

17, Mangror, ntn,v in the 'Mirzapnr distrirt. ! liavo irnitni thirt 
mabal together with Kot ami EidanpAr as btnng layond llio Hofniil liiiiii 
of Mnlm.minada<n posKOKs ions and have imiiimled flieui in llm map by a, 
eohmred line under the nanio. 


In eonebiKion, it will bo soon tfinf. the iwonstriirf ion of this Kiibidi 
is far from being eoinpleti'. Here, hs in the eane of Siibnlt Aviidlb I 
woiilc! express a hope that persons living on tlie spot iini} be able to elear 
up some, if nut all, of thedoubifni points, by loeid eiH|Uiry. 
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